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SO 6 pair guaranteed 
6 months. 
Everwear Sox are not just the 
common guaranteed sox —the kind that are 
sold to you in a “half-hearted-he-might-bring-them-back”’ 
sort of a way. When you buy Everwear Sox you get the 
kind that are not only guaranteed to wear, but you are ray) HERE are two ways to buy a mattress. 
bsolutely ASSURED of nths of sock comfort, BE) ~The others te reake sure about quality. 
absolute y oO six mo ns oO Soc Cc For the same price, you can get a mattress that will soon pack, get hard and fla#, or you 
without a hole, rip or tear. i can get one that will never lump, never need re-making, that will s¢ay springy and buoyant. 
BECAUSE, they are made to stand the nox. They are made right and vain depen the lang and qualty of te Bers the cotton used and the way they are*“lald.® 
made good of ‘the very finest, softest and strongest Egyptian yarn. They are Many mattresses so/d as the best cotton felts, are made of short fiber cotton which has no life 
knit to fit and feel comfortable. There is not a seam in them. They will not af all, some even fram cotton alten Seam conse -Enee erqtiensens end epentacts, others of "shot 
stretch, shrink or fade and will look as good and feel as good after six months : 


of washing and wearing as when new. THE STEARKS & FOSTER 
po eges mgs Sox fp made i ~ oa — — —_ in aye black 

with white feet, blue, steel gray, and light an ark tan Jomen’s hosiery in TT 

black, black with white feet and tan. . ATTRESS 


Put up in boxes of six pairs—one size in a box—assorted colors if desired is made of pure absolutely fresh cotton, in four iy tear gente audios ranging in price according to the length and 
— $2. 00 a box. quality of the fibers used in each. 


Each mattress is made with our original- pa oO) ning, which shows you not what is in a sample 
We also make a men’s light weight, silk lisle in the following colors— black, section but in the satizess you 61 buy. 7 © four gra es are ‘Style A,” the finest “ Lenox,” Grad des 
ndsor rade C nchor, rade D, are made by the Stearns oster “ we process 
blue, light and dark gray, tan, and champagne, $3. oo per box of six pairs, of crossing and re- cponsing the ben which gives them their perfect comfort and wonderful /ife. 
covered by the same positive guarantee. 3 *. rooms So ee gives facts a A ~~ mod setese Dayeng a masirees, ite 
or it. tearns cuter attresses are so y the leading dealers. sk for them. your dealer 
eRe me hag poser mg i tae die le apes _ —_ ono ber mice t hasn’t them, write us and we will give you the name of one who has, or see that you are supplied. 
are e ec. Ss ntes e evi w i 
aed, vou gut a new aia SE we P The Stearns & Foster Co., Dept. H, Cincinnati 
LARGEST MAKERS OF COTTON FELT MATTRESSES IN THE WORLD 
Start today with sock comfort and sock security, Ask your dealer for, and : Sunadier Goeeten ate Wisuninnes 
insist on having EVERWEAR. _ Refuse the ‘‘just as good” kind or “cheap .°" 9 NEWYORK PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURG CHICAGO ST. LouISs 
imitations.’’ If he doesn’t handle Everwear, send us his name with the price, ; Poutstis tinea Open 
stating color and size desired, and we will send them to you express prepaid, Le el the name the Stearns & 


Send for our interesting booklet “An Everwear Yarn.” It’s free. of eae -scaee iis Gan ee 
x you don’t find it, don't 


Everwear Hosiery Co., Dept. 11, Milwaukee, Wisconsin : . . buy. Writeusand we will 


see that you are supplied. 


How can you tell? 
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q If you think you're using the 
best just because you're using 
“bond,” it’s time to investigate. 


O HEAR some people talk, you’d 
imagine furnaces were simply glut- C ©) (U) (P ©) (N] B3 ©) (N] [p) 
tons, which eat coal by the bushel and SR eR 
make holes in the family surplus bigger eee 
than a picture hat. Hundreds know is as superior to ordinary bond papers Kr 
differently, for they have demonstrated as real pearl is to imitation. Don’t am 


from 


to their entire satisfaction that the “wonder if it’s so.” Let us prove it. Sta 
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edae Write us today for samples and see for your- Th 
Peck -Willi amson Underfeed Furnace self the obvious superiority of this paper. a 
; AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CO. Ang 

Saves One-Half to Two -Thirds of Coal Bills Largest Manufacturers of Fine Printing, Cover At 


and Writing Papers in the World. 29 Mills. 
The Underfeed zs the watchdog of the cellar. HOLYOKE, MASS. Kret 
F . illustration shows furnace 

ed from below, with all fire on top, smoke and | without casing, cut away to Ee 
gases are consumed and not wasted as in topfeeds. | Zr "fra which burns on top. 


Cheapest slack coal yields as much clean, even J5t8 nares PROFIT IN 51 DAYS FROM AN INVESTMENT OF $150 


heat as highest grade anthracite. There’s where = : Se ee a —- ae oe ae 
the great saving comes in. he, a : - ip 1a WAY Bet go into this business yourselt B 

\ P : 4 Roz se SO ¥ ist It will make bi y in any 
Frank T. Bradley, of Branford, Conn., writes: ‘‘ lam very i = SS. Aue a at Pe naa i aay pay from $25.00 To $65.00 each, 
well pleased with the Underfeed and consider it very eco- ‘ “ “E, aint week. yes is no gambling dovice, but a splendid 
nomical. | am using the cheapest coal, heating eight rooms ' = a ; 3 wling game for amusement and physical exercise. wr 
and could easily heat three more. There is a saving of one- pw at .- ont a hab - a 4 a ee Se 
third over other hot air furnaces. Eight tons of screenings " Withe are nearly all profit. Nearly 4,000 sold to date. We sell on pay- 
—which means $24—will carry us thru a season.’’ : dash ments and our catalog is free. 


Mr. Bradley has lots of company and we’ll be glad to cate. ee : ES gp Write for catalog. AMERICAN BOX BALL COMPANY, 
furnish fac-simile letters of appreciation from OTHER , & ; | PATENTEES, 1302 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Underfeed users, in addition to the _ illustrated BY h t 
Underfeed Booklet, fully explaining this furnace which ple Frac oes Ss H 0 RT ue A ing D 
soon pays for itself. Why not let this Watchdog of {iss Page ence tp to pat 
the Cellar economize on your next winter’s coal bills? WAS 

Heating Plz d Servi f Engi Depart- } tetime.. Tes Pd 30 DA 
ment pf. won F REE. W rite sta. cong Raa al f made from heavy coiled-spring high-carbon steel 
of local dealer with whom you prefer to deal. - wire. Requires few posts, no top boards or base Boyd Syllabic System — written with only nine characters. No 
sis as ae boards. Withstands roughest treatment and “ positions’ Ss ‘ruled Lae — no‘ shading — 90 —_ 
The Peck-Williamson Co., 329 W. Fifth St., Cincinnati, 0. Gm ; severest strain. _ Always strong, firm and rigid. | } | spe” no “cnld nots.” Specty. practical sytem, tat 
Our New Offer to Dealers Is Worth Reading s Correspondence} 


4 full descripti free, addi Chi 
Zt 2 PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Box 8922, Adrian, Mich.|| 3 | genesis, 728 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill 
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wear of every man. 


“Porosknit’’ must eventually become the summer under- 
From a strictly common-sense under- 
standing —you know that ‘‘Porosknit’’—the open knit is cooler 
than tightly knitted underwear— you know that ‘‘solid’’ fabric, 
however light, smothers the body and ‘‘sticks’’ to the skin with all 
day discomfort at first perspiration. 

‘‘ Porosknit’’ underwear is different—differently better—it allows 
the heat of the body to escape—the fresh air to cool the sweltering 
skin —it allows perspiration to pass off without disagreeable odors 
remaining and instead gives freedom and freshness to the wearer. 

If for no other reason than this, ‘‘Porosknit’’ is the very dest 
and only logical summer underwear for men. 
tho’, as light as it is and as open knit as it is—it’s the most 
service-giving of all summer underwears. 


*” Che Underwear 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


? 


that COOLS — 


TRADE MARK 


Shirts ov 


. Drawers 


self against any poorly made underwear represented ‘‘as’’ or 
** Porosknit’’ Underwear. 

Any time you don’t see the ‘‘Porosknit’’ label in the neck or on 
the drawer, turn a deaf ear to the clerk’s explanations and find a 
worthy retailer in your town. 

Insist on having ‘‘Porosknit’’; if you can’t find it at your dealer’s 
write for our booklet, ‘‘ Inside Information.’’ 

** Porosknit’’ Union Suits sell at $1.00. 


Chalmers Knitting Company, | Washington St., Amsterdam, N.Y. 


’ 


good as’ 


‘* Porosknit’’ is more 


The finest, long strands 





of combed yarn are twisted into wear-resisting fabric with 
elasticity and strength. 

Each shirt and drawer is full proportioned —right-fitting — well 
made and worthy of the good name ‘‘Porosknit.”’ 
on each genuine ‘‘Porosknit’’ garment so that you can protect your- 
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We sew our label 
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The Reason Why the 


KREMENTZ 


Rolled Plate 
Collar Buttons 
Outwear all 
Others 


h. 















This Illustrates tit; 
of Gold in = . 
Krementz Button 


This Illustrates 
Quetiy conte 
Imitation Buttons 


Every dealer authorized to give a new 


Krementz Collar Button 


inexchange for an old one that is broken 
from any cause, and ask no questions. 

We make this offer because Krementz 
Buttons are made for hard service, of honest 
materials, with no solder joints. 

The quality is stamped on the back and 
guaranteed. Shape is just right. 

Easy to button and unbutton. 

Look for the name ‘‘ KREMENTZ” on 


the back and be sure to get the genuine. 


Atall dealers, Solid gold and rolled plate. 
Send for Story of Collar Button 


Krementz & Co., 40 Chestnut St., Newark, N. J. 











Money-saver for contractors, teamsters and 
maker for dealers. Indi ible for i 






Everett Portable Dump-Box 
any wagon gear. Dumps load instantly, or will spread it. 
foot operation. One-third the cost of dump-wagon. 
ers. Money 





ng, etc. Write for prices and circular. 


*200™ IN SIX MONTHS FROM 20 HENS 


O the average poultryman that would seem impossible, and when we tell you that we have actually done a 


$500.00 Poultry business with 20 hens on a corner in the city garden 30 feet wide by 40 feet long we are sim- 


ply stating facts. 


It would not be possible to get such returns by any one of the systems of poultry keeping recom- 


mended and practiced by the American people, still it is an easy matter when the new PHILO SYSTEM is adopted. 


The Philo System Is Unlike All Other Ways of Keeping Poultry 


and in many respects is just the reverse, accomplishing things in poultry 
work that have always been considered impossible, and getting unheard of 
results that are hard to believe without seeing ; however, the facts remain 
the same and we.can prove to you every word of the above statement. 


The New System Covers All Branches of the Work 
Necessary for Success 


from selecting the breeders to marketing the product. It tells how to get 
eggs that will hatch, how to hatch nearly every egg and how to raise 
nearly all the chicks hatched. It gives complete plans in detail how to 
make everything necessary to run the business aed at less than half the 
cost required to handle the poultry business in any other manner. There 
is nothing complicated about the work, and any man or woman that can 
handle a saw and hammer can do the work, 


Two Pound Broilers in Eight Weeks 
are raised ina space of less than a square foot 
to the broiler without any loss and the broilers 
are of the very best quality, bringing here, three 
cents per pound abovethe highest market price. 


Our Six Months Old Pullets Are Laying 
At the Rate of 24 Eggs Each Per Month, 
in a space of two square feet for each bird. 
No green cut bone of any description is fed, 
and the food used is inexpensive as compared 
with food others are using. 


Our new book, the Philo System of Progressive 
Poultry Keeping, gives full particulars regarens 
these wonderful discoveries with simple, easy 
to understand directions that are right to the 
post, and 15 pages of illustrations showing all 
ranches of the work from start to finish. 


Don’t Let the Chicks Die in the Shell 
One of our secrets of success is to save all the 


chickens that are fully developed at hatching 
time, whether they can crack the shell or not. It is a simple trick and 








Our New Brooder Saves Two Cents on Each Chicken 
No lamp required. No danger of chilling, overheating or burning up the 
chickens as with brooders using lamps or any kind of fire. They also keep 
all lice off the chickens automatically or kill any that may be on when 
placed in the brooder. Our book gives full plans and the right to make and 
use them. One can be easily made in an hour at a cost of 25 to 50 cents. 


A FEW TESTIMONIALS 


Your system of poultry keeping should appeal to all poultrymen. The 
advantages of your system are many, and the quality of the large flock of 
poultry you have raised on your city lot is the best evidence of its success. 

Geo. L. Harding, Binghamton, N. Y. 


Valley Falls, N. Y., Sept.5, 1907. 
It was my privilege to spend a week in Elmira auring August, during 
which time I saw the practical working of the 
Philo System of Poultry Keeping, and was sur- 
prised at the results accomplished in a small 
corner of a city yard. ‘‘ Seeing is believing” 
they say, and if I had not seen, it would have 
been hard to believe that such results could 
have followed so small an outlay of space, 
time and money. (Rev.) W, W. Cox. 


Windsor, Vt., March 8, 1908. 

I consider the one dollar I invested in the 
Philo System, Poultry Review and American 
Poultry Advocate the best investment for the 
money I ever made. Robert L. Patrick. 

Jacobs Creek, Pa. 

I received the Philo System Book mailed to 
my home address, Beechtree, Pa. I am highly 
pleased with it, and am anxious to spread the 
good news as far as I can, I ama preacher,of 
the gospel engaged by the Baptist Association 
to do Evangelistic work. Iam on the road all 
the time, have about 14 days in each town. 

am very much interested in the hen and 
will do all I can to help the other fellow to 
know how, and to spread the good tidings 




































































received in the Philo System. (Rev.) F. B, Williams, 


By s ial arrangement we are 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTION OFFER able te give for only $1.00 the 
book, with the right to use all plans. 
One year’s subscription to Poultry Review — A monthly paper for utility 
breeders. One year’s subscription to the American Poultry Advocate. 
Upon receipt of $1.00 you will get the book by return mail and your sub- 
scriptions will start at once. 
y of the Philo System book and a year’s subscription to Poultry 


| Everett Mig. Co., 66 Lake St., Newark, New York 
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TYPEWRITER BARGAINS 


ieder wand! $15.00 and up. Many of these 

machines have been in use less than 
x sixty days, are as good as new, and 
we guarantee them to give exactly 
the same service. Write us before 
you buy, stating make of machine 
you prefer. We will give you the 
best typewriter ever offered 
shipped subject to examination. 


ee =z» McLaughlin Typewriter Ex. 
= 148 Ozark Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 

























believed to be the secret of the Ancient Egyptians and Chinese which 
enabled them to sell the chicks at 10 cents a dozen. 


Chicken Feed at 15 Cents a Bushel 


Our book tells how to make the best green food with but little trouble 
and have a good supply any day in the year, winter or summer. It is just 
as impossible to get a large egg yield without green food as it is to keep a Cop: 
cow without hay or fodder. Review and the American Poultry Advocate, all for $1.00. 

ios 


AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCA E, 303 Hogan Block, Syracuse 
































































decide which kind they’ll have next. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Let Your People Decide 


Serve one dish of home-baked beans and one dish of Van Camp’s. 
And be glad of their choice. 


Then let your folks 
For you don't 


want to bother with home cooking—do you?—if your people like our methods best, 


Here is an ideal kitchen, fitted with every facility. In charge of 


a chef whose main purpose in life is to create one perfect dish. 


At stake on that dish is our reputation, established for 47 years. 
And a sale of tens of millions of cans every year depends on how 
people like it. 


May we not claim, without offense, that we can prepare that one | 


dish better than you? 

One reason is that we bake in live steam. 

So we don’t crisp part of the beans, as you do. We don’t burst 
the skins. Ours are all baked alike—baked until they are mealy. 
Yet they are nutty because they are whole. 

That is the first point your people will notice. They will never 
again want beans mushy and broken when they learn the nutty 
flavor beans have when they’re whole. 


Then we bake the beans, the tomato sauce and the pork al 
together, and get our delicious blend. 

You will never be content to add the sauce as a dressing whey 
you learn how much better it tastes if baked into the beans. 

Then we heat our ovens to 245 degrees, and bake the beam 
ninety minutes. Most of the beans in your baking dish never ge 
half that heat. 

That’s why your beans are heavy and hard to digest. Thats 
why they ferment and form gas. 

It requires a fierce heat to break down the fibre of beans. To 
separate the particles so the digestive juices can get tothem. Your 
oven cannot apply it. 

Beans, to be digestible, must be factory cooked. 

It is good to know that the beans which you like best are also 
the best beans for you. 


Van€@mp’s -z- 
PORK>°BEANS 


You will never be satisfied with other brands after you know Van Camp’s. That 


nutty flavor, that perfect blend, that tang and that zest would be missed. 


Once lear 


how good beans can be, and you will be one of the millions who insist on Van Camp’s. 


But the difference in beans isn’t all in the cooking. There is also wide 
choice in materials. 

The beans, for instance, are sold as low as 30 cents per bushel. Yet we 
pay $2.10 for ours. 

The reason is that we buy onlythe choicest Michigan beans. Oursare picked 
out by hand togive us only the whitest, the plumpest, the very cream of the crop. 

We could buy tomato juice for 75 cents per barrel. Yet we pay $3.45 
for just the tomatoes used in a barrel of ours. 

The difference is this: Cheap sauce is made from tomatoes picked green, 
and ripened in shipment. Or of scraps from a canning factory. It lacks flavor 
and richness and zest. 

Ours is made only from whole tomatoes, ripened on the vines. They 
are picked when the juice fairly sparkles. Our sauce has a savor which 
Nature alone can give. 

When you once know what our piquant tang means, you will never buy 
brands which lack it. 


It pays to get the best beans, for the best are cheap enough. 


Suppose you can save a trifle per can, because the maker has used? & 


cheap class of materials. You will not find them appetizing. You'll not 
serve them often. 

How much better it is to serve beans that your people like. Then Ie 
them largely take the place of meat. 

For beans and meat have about the same food value. One easily takes 
the place of the other. 

And think of the trouble saved. Van Camp’s are always ready. Eath 
can in the pantry means a savory meal all cooked. If you want them hot, 
put the sealed can in hot water. 

When you are tired, here’s a meal without labor. When you are hurried, 
here’s a meal without waiting. And a meal that all people like. 

Consider what you will save in time, money and trouble, when youl 
people learn about Van Camp’s. 


Prices: 10, 15, and 20c per can. 


Van Camp Packing Company, 


Established 


is. Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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the will of old John Burnit. 
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“] am, however, also convinced that I allowed 
him to become so by too much absorption in my 
own affairs and too little in his, and, therefore, his 
being a fool is hereditary; consequently, I feel it 
my duty, first, to give him a fair trial at making 
his own way, and second, to place the balance of 
my fortune in such trust that he cannot starve. 
The trusteeship is already created and the details 
are nobody’s present business. My son Robert 
will take over The John Burnit Store and person- 
ally conduct it, as his only resource, without 
further question as to what else I may have left 
behind me. This is my last will and testament.” 

That is how cheerful Bobby Burnit, with no 
thought heretofore above healthy amusements and 
Agnes Elliston, suddenly became a business man, 
after having been raised to become the idle heir to 
about three million. Of course, having no kith nor 
kin in all this wide world, he went immediately to 
consult Agnes. It is quite likely that if he had 
been supplied with dozens of uncles and aunts he 
would have gone first to.Agnes anyhow, having a 
mighty regard for her keen judgment, even though 
her clear gaze rested now and then all too critically 
upon himself. Just as he came whirling up the 
avenue he saw Nick Allstyne’s white car, several 
blocks ahead of him, stop at her door, and a figure 
which he knew must be Nick jump out and trip 
upthe steps. Almost immediately the figure came 
down again, much more slowly, and climbed into 
the car, which whizzed away. 

“Not at home,” grumbled Bobby. 

It was like him, however, that he should con- 
tinue straight to the quaint old house of the 
Ellistons and proffer his own card, for, though his 
aims could seldom be called really worth while, he 
invariably finished the thing he set out to do. It 
seemed to be a sort of disease. He could not help 
it. To his Surprise, the Cerberus who guarded 
the Elliston door received him with a smile and a 
bow, and observed: 

“Miss Elliston says you are to walk right on up 
to the Turkish alcove, sir.”’ 

While Wilkins took his hat and coat Bobby paused 
fora moment to figuratively hug himself. At home 
tono one else! Expecting him! 

“T’ll ask her again,” said 
Bobby to himself with deter- 
mination, and stalked on up to 
the second floor hall, upon which 
opened a delightful cozy corner 
where Aunt Constance Elliston 
permitted the more ‘‘family-like” male callers to smoke and loll and be at mannish ease. 

As he reached the landing the door of the library below opened, and in it appeared 
Agnes and an unusually well-set-up young man—a new one, who wore a silky mustache 
and most fastidious tailoring. The two were talking and laughing gayly as the door 
opened, but as Agnes glanced up and saw Bobby she suddenly stopped laughing, and 
he almost thought that he overheard her say something in an aside to her companion. 

impression was but fleeting, however, for she immediately nodded brightly. 
Bobby bowed rather stiffly in return, and continued his ascent of the stairs with a 
less sprightly footstep. Crestfallen, and conscious that Agnes had again closed the 
door of the library without either herself or the strange visitor having emerged into 
the hall, he strode into the Turkish alcove and let himself drop upon a divan with a 
thump. He extracted a cigar from his cigar-case, carefully cut off the tip and as 
carefully restored the cigar to its place. Then he clasped his interlocked fingers 
around his knee, and for the next ten minutes strove, like a gentleman, not to listen. 

When Agnes came up presently she made no mention whatever of her caller, and, 
of course, Bobby had no loophole upon which to hang an impertinent question, though 
the sharp barbs of them were darting through and through him. Such fuming as he 

felt, however, was instantly allayed by the warm and thoroughly honest clasp she 
gave him when she shook hands with him. It was one of the twenty-two million 
things he liked about her that she did not shake hands like two ounces of cold 
fish, as did some of the girls he knew. She was dressed in a half-formal house- 
80wn, and the one curl of her waving brown hair that would persistently straggle 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


FATHER’S BUSINESS 


1 protonaly ovine BODbDy Burnit Meets Mr. Trimmer 





“Your Old Man Could See a Marked Card Clear Across a Room. 
They'll Double-Cross You, Though, to a Fare-Ye-Well” 


By George Randolph Chester 


JAMES 


down upon her forehead was 
in its accustomed place. He 
had always been obsessed 
with a nearly irresistible impulse to put his finger 
through that curl. 

“‘T have come around to consult you about a 
little business matter, Agnes,”’ he found himself 
beginning with sudden breathlessness, his pertur- 
bation forgotten in the overwhelming charm of her. 
“The governor's: will has just been read to me, 
and he’s plunged me into a ripping mess. His 
whole fortune is in the hands of a trusteeship, 
whatever that is, and I’m not even to know the 
trustees. All I get is just the business, and I’m 
to carry The John Burnit Store on from its present 
blue-ribbon standing to stiil more stunning heights, 
I suppose. Well, I’d like to doit. The governor 
deserves it. But, you see, I’m so beastly thick- 
headed. Now, Agnes, you have perfectly stunning 
judgment and all that, so if you would just oi 
and he came to an abrupt and painful pause. 

‘‘Have you brought along the contract?” she 
asked demurely. ‘‘ Honestly, Bobby, you’re the 
most original person in the world. The first time, 
I was to marry you because you were so awkward, 
and the next time because your father thought so 
much of me, and another time because you wanted 
us to tour Norway and not have a whole. bother- 
some crowd along; then you were tired living ina 
big, lonely house with just you and your father 
and the servants. Now, it’s an advantageous 
business arrangement. What share of the profits 
am I to receive?” 

Bobby’s face had turned red, but he stuck 
manfully to his guns. 

“All of them,” he blurted. ‘You know that 
none of those is the real reason,” he as suddenly 
protested. ‘It is only that when I come to tell 
you the actual reason I rather choke up and can’t.” 

‘*You’re a mighty nice boy, Bobby,” she con- 
fessed. ‘‘Now sit down and behave, and tell me 
just what you have decided to do.”’ 

“Well,” said he, accepting his defeat with great 
philosophy, since he had no reason to regard it as 
final, ‘‘of course, my decision is made forme. I’m 
to take hold of the business. I don’t know any- 
thing about it, but I don’t see why it shouldn’t go 
straight on as it always has.” 

“Possibly,” she admitted 
thoughtfully; ‘‘but I imagine 
your father expected you to have 
rather a difficult time of it. Per- 
haps he wants you to, so that 
a defeat or two will sting you 
into having a little more serious 
purpose in life than you have at present. I'd like, myself, to see you handle, with 
credit to him and to you, the splendid establishment he built up.” 

“If I do,”’ Bobby wanted to know, ‘‘will you marry me?” 

“That makes eleven times. I’m not saying, Bobby, but you never can tell.” 

“That settles it. I’m going to be a business man. Let me use your phone a 
minute.” It was one of the many advantages of the delightfully informal Turkish 
alcove that it contained a telephone, and in two minutes Bobby had his tailors. 
‘Make me two or three business suits,’ he ordered. ‘‘ Regular business suits, I mean, 
for real business wear—you know the sort of thing—and get them done as quickly as 
you can, please. There!’’ said he as he hung up the receiver. ‘‘I shall begin to-morrow 
morning. I'll go down early and take hold of The John Burnit Store in earnest.” 

““You’ve made a splendid start,’’ commented Agnes, smiling. ‘‘Now tell me 
about the polo tournament,’’ and she sat back to enjoy his enthusiasm over something 
about which he was entirely posted. 

He was good to look at, was Bobby, with his clean-cut figure and his clean-cut face 
and his clean, blue eyes and clean complexion, and she delighted in nothing more than 
just to sit and watch him when he was at ease; he was so restful, so certain to be 
always telling the truth, to be always taking a charitably good-humored view of life, 
to turn on wholesome topics and wholesome points of view; but after he had gone she 
smiled and sighed and shook her head. 

‘Poor Bobby,” she mused. ‘‘There won’t be a shred left of his tender little fleece 
by the time he gets through.” 
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One more monitor Bobby went to see that afternoon, 
and this was Biff Bates. It required no sending in of cards 
to enter the presence of this celebrity. One simply stepped 
out of the elevator and used his latch-key. It was so much 
more convenient. Entering a big, barnlike room he found 
Mr. Bates, clad only in trunks and canvas shoes, wreaking 
dire punishment upon a punching-bag merely by way of 
amusement; and Mr. Bates, with every symptom of joy 
illuminating his rather horizontal features—wide brows, 
wide cheekbones, wide nose, wide mouth, wide chin, wide 
jaw—stopped to shake hands most enthusiastically with 
his caller without removing his padded glove. 

‘*What’s the good news, old pal?” he asked huskily. 

He was half a head shorter than Bobby and four inches 
broader across the shoulders, and his neck spread out over 
all the top of his torso; but there was something in the 
same clear gaze of the eyes which made the two gentlemen 
look quite alike as they shook hands, vastly different as 
they were. 

‘*Bad news for you, I’m afraid,’’ announced Bobby. 
“That little partnership idea of the big gymnasium will 
have to be called off for a while.” 

Mr. Bates took a contemplative punch or two at the still 
quivering bag. 

“Tt was a fake, anyway,” he commented, putting his 
arm around the top of the punching-bag and leaning 
against it comfortably; ‘‘just like this place. You went 
into partnership with me on this joint—that is, you put 
up the coin and run in a lot of your friends on me to be 
trained up—squarest lot of sports I ever saw, too. You 
fill the place with business and allow me a weekly envelope 
that makes me tilt my chin till I have to wear my lid down 
over my eyes to keep it from falling off the back of my 
head, and when there’s profits to split up you shoves mine 
into my mitt and puts yours into improvements. You put 
in the new shower baths and new bars and traps, and the 
last thing, that swimming-tank back there. I’m glad the 
big game’s off. I’m so contented now I’m getting over- 
weight, and you'd bilk me again. But what’s the matter? 
Did the bookies get you?” 

‘‘No; I'll tell you all about it,” and Bobby carefully 
explained the terms of his father’s will and what it 
meant. 

Mr. Bates listened carefully, and when the explanation 
was finished he thought for a long time. 

‘‘Well, Bobby,” said he, ‘“‘here’s where you get it. 
They'll shred you clean. You're too square for that game. 
Your old man was a fine old sport and he played it on the 
level, but, say, he could see a marked card clear across a 
room. They’lldouble-cross you, though, to a fare-ye-well.” 

The opinion seemed to be unanimous. 


II 


OBBY gave his man orders to wake him up early next 
morning, say not later than eight, and prided himself 
very much upon his energy when, at ten-thirty, he de- 
scended from his machine in front of the old and honored 
establishment of John Burnit, and, leaving instructions 
for his chauffeur to call for him at twelve, made his way 
down the long aisles of white-piled counters and into the 
dusty little office where old Johnson, thin as a rail and 
with a face like whittled chalk, humped over his desk 
exactly as he had been for the past thirty-five years. 

‘‘Good-morning, Johnson,” observed Bobby with an 
affable nod. ‘‘I’ve come to take over the business.” 

He said it in the same untroubled tone he had always 
used in asking for his weekly check, and Johnson looked up 
with a wry smile. Applerod, on the contrary, was beam- 
ing with hearty admiration. He was as florid as Johnson 
was colorless, and the two had rubbed elbows and disposi- 
tions in that same room almost since the house of Burnit 
had been founded. 

“Very well, sir,” grudged Johnson, and immediately 
laid upon the time-blackened desk which had been old 
John Burnit’s a closely typewritten statement of some 
twenty pages. On top of this he placed a plain gray 
envelope addressed : 


To My Son RoBERrtT, 
UPON THE OCCASION OF His TAKING OVER THE BUSINESS 


Upon this envelope Bobby kept his eyes in mild specu- 
lation, while he leisurely laid aside his cane and removed 
his gloves and coat and hat; next he sat down in his 
father’s jerky old swivel chair and lit a cigarette; then he 
opened the letter. He read: 


Every business needs a pessimist and an optimist, with 
ample opportunities to quarrel. Jo nm is a jackass, 
but honest. He isa mist and has a pea-green liver. 
Listen to him and the business will die painlessly, by 
inches. Applerod is also a jackass, and I presume him to 
be honest; but I never tested it. He suffers from too 
much. health, and the lus goes into optimism. Listen 
to him and the business will die in horrible agony, quickly 
But keep both of them. Let them fight things out until 
they come almost to an understanding, then take the 
middle course. 


That was all. Bobby turned squarely to survey the 
frowning Johnson and the still beaming Applerod, and 
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with a flash of clarity he saw his father’s wisdom. He 
had always admired John Burnit, aside from the fact that 
the sturdy pioneer had been his father, but had admired 
him much as one admires the work of a master magician— 
without any hope of emulation. As he read the note he 
could seem to see the old gentleman standing there with 
his hands behind him, ready to stretch on tiptoe and drop 
to his heels with a thump as he reached a climax, his 
spectacles shoved up on his forehead, his strong, wrinkled 
face stern from the cheekbones down, but twinkling from 
that line upward, the twinkle, which had its seat about the 
shrewd eyes, suddenly terminating in a sharp, whimsical, 
little up-pointed curl in the very middle of hisforehead. To 
corroborate his warm memory Bobby opened the front of 
his watch-case, where the same face looked him squarely in 
the eyes. Naturally, then, he opened the other lid, where 
Agnes Elliston’s face smiled up at him. Suddenly he shut 
both lids with a snap and turned, with much distaste but 
with a great show of energy, to the heavy statement which 
had all this time confronted him. The first page he read 
over laboriously, the second one he skimmed through, the 
third and fourth he leafed over; and then he skipped to 
the last sheet, where was set down a concise statement of 
the net assets and liabilities. 

“According to this,” observed Bobby with a great show 
of wisdom, ‘‘I take over the business in a very flourishing 
condition.” ; 

“Well,” grudgingly admitted Mr. Johnson, ‘it might 
be worse.” 

“It could hardly be better,” interposed Applerod— 
‘*that is, without the extensions and improvements that I 
think your father would have come in time to make. Of 
course, at his age he was naturally a bit conservative.” 

‘Mr. Applerod and myself have never agreed upon that 
point,’’ wheezed Johnson sharply. ‘‘For my part I con- 
sidered your father—well, scarcely reckless, but, say, 
sufficiently daring! Daring is about the word.” 

Bobby grinned cheerfully. 

“*He let the business go rather by its own weight, 
didn’t he?” 

Both gentlemen shook their heads, instantly and most 
emphatically. 

‘*He must have,” insisted Bobby. ‘‘AsI recollect it, he 
only worked up here, of late years, from eleven fifty-five 
to twelve every other Thursday.” 

‘*Oftener than that,’’ solemnly corrected the literal Mr. 
Johnson. ‘‘He was here from eleven until twelve-thirty 
every day.” 

“‘What did he do?” 

It was Applerod who, with keen appreciation, hastened 
to advise him upon this point. 

“Said ‘yes’ twice and ‘no’ twelve times. Then, at the 
very last minute, when we thought that he was through, he 
usually landed on a proposition that hadn’t been put up 
to him at all, and put it clear out of the business.” 

‘*Looks like good finessing to me,” said Bobby com- 
placently. ‘‘I think I shall play it that way.” 





“Dinner, then, at the Traders’ 
Club,” Insisted Mr. Trimmer 
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“Tt wouldn’t do, sir,” Mr. Johnson replied in g 
keen pain. ‘‘ You must understand that when y 
started this business it was originally a little fo 
front place, one story high. He got down here » 
o'clock every morning and swept out. As he got 
a little further he found that he could trust somebody gly 
with that job—but he always knew how to sweep, Tt took 
him a lifetime to simmer down his business to just “Ye 
and ‘no.’” 

‘*T see,’’ mused Bobby; ‘‘and I’m expected to take tha, 
man’s place! How would you go about it?” 

“T would suggest, without meaning any im 
whatever, sir,” insinuated Mr. Johnson, ‘‘that if you we, 
to start clerking ——” : 

“Or sweeping out at six o’clock in the morning?” calmly 
interrupted Bobby. ‘‘I don’t like to stay up so late, No, 
Johnson, about the only thing I’m going to do to show 
respect for the traditions of the house is to leave this des 
just as it is, and hang an oil portrait of my father over it, 
And, by the way, isn’t there some little side room whe, 
I can have my office? I’m going into this thing very 
earnestly, you know.” 

Mr. Johnson and Mr. Applerod exchanged glances, 

“‘The door just to the right there,” said Mr. Jo 
‘leads to a room which is at present filled with old fily 
of the credit department. No doubt those could be move 
somewhere else.” 

Bobby walked into that room and gauged its possibjjj. 
ties. It was a little small, to be sure, but it would do fg 
the present. 

‘Just have that cleared out and a ’phone put in. Py 
get right down to business this afternoon and go around 
and see about the fittings for it.” Then he looked at his 
watch once more. ‘‘ By George!” he exclaimed, ‘‘I almost 
forgot that I was to see Nick Allstyne at the Idlers’ Club 
about that polo match. Just have one of your boys stanj 
out at the curb along about twelve, will you, and tell my 
chauffeur to report at the club.” 

Johnson eyed the closed door over his spectacles, 

‘‘He’ll be having blue suits and brass buttons on us tw 
next,” he snorted. 

‘‘He don’t mean it at all that way,” protested Applerod, 
“For my part, I think he’s a fine young fellow.” 

“‘T’ll give you to understand, sir,’’ retorted Johnson, 
violently resenting this imputed defection, ‘‘that he is the 
son of his father, and for that, if for nothing else, would 
have my entire allegiance.” 








It 


OBBY, feeling very democratic and very much of aman 

of affairs, took a street car to the Idlers’, and strode 

through the classic portals of that club with gravity upon 

his brow. Flaxen-haired Nick Allstyne, standing by the 

registry desk, turned to dark Payne Winthrop witha 
nod. 

“You win,” he admitted. ‘‘I’ll have to charge it up 
you, Bobby. I just lost a quart of the special to Payne 
that since you’d become immersed in the cares of busines 
you'd not be here.” 

Bobby was almost austere in his reception of this slight. 

‘Don’t you know,” he demanded, ‘‘ that there is nobody 
who keeps even his social engagements like a busines 
man?” 

“‘That’s what I gambled on,” said Payne confidently, 
‘but I wasn’t sure just how much of a business man youd 
become. Nick, don’t you already seem to see a crease in 
Bobby’s brow?” 

‘‘No, that’s his regular polo crease,’ objected lanky 
Stanley Rogers, joining them, and the four of them fel 
upon polo as one man. Their especially anxious part in 
the tournament was to be a grinding match against Willie 
Ashler’s crack team, and the point of worry was that » 
many of their fellows were out of town. They badly 
needed one more good player. 

“T have it,” declared Bobby finally. It was he who 
usually decided things in this easy-going, athletic crowd. 
‘*We’ll make Jack Starlett play, but the only way to get 
him is to go over to Washington after him. Payne, you're 
to go along. You always keep a full set of regalia here at 
the club, Iknow. Here, boy!” he called to a passing page. 
‘Find out for us the next two trains to Washington.” 

‘Yes, sir,” said the boy with a grin, and was off likes 
shot. They had a strict rule against tipping in the Idlers, 
but if he happened to meet Bobby outside, say at the edge 
of the curb where his car was standing, there was no rule 
against his receiving something there. Besides, he liked 
Bobby, anyhow. They all did. He was back in a moment. 

‘‘One at two-ten and one at four-twenty, sir.” 

“The two-ten sounds about right,” announced Bobby. 
“Now, Billy, telephone to my apartments to have my 
Gladstone and my dress-suit togs down at that trail. 
Then, by the way, telephone Leatherby and Pluscher # 
send up to my place of business and have Mr. Johnson 
show their man my new office. Have him take measure 
ments of it and fit it up at once, complete. They know the 
kind of thing I like. Really, fellows,’ he continued, tur 
ing to the others, after he had patiently repeated and 
explained his instructions to the foggy but willing Billy, 
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serious earnest about this thing. Up to me, you 
now, to do credit to the governor, if I can.”’ 
“Bobby, the Boy Bargain Baron,” observed Nick. 
, I guess you can do it. All you need to do is to take 
and I'll back you at any odds.”’ 
“We'll all put a bet on you,” encouraged Stanley Rogers. 
“More, we'll help. We'll all get married and send our 
wives around to open accounts.” ; 
In spite of his serious business intentions, the luncheon 
which followed was the last the city saw of Bobby Burnit 
for three days. Be it said to his credit that he had accom- 
his purpose when he returned. He had brought 
t Jack Starlett back with him, and together they 
into The John Burnit Store. 
“New office fitted up yet, Johnson?” asked Bobby 


“pm in 


“ 


tly. 
“Yes, sir,’’ replied Johnson sourly. ‘‘Just a moment, 
Mr. Burnit,”’ and from an index cabinet back of him he 
an oblong gray envelope which he handed 
It was inscribed: 
To My Son, 
UPoN THE FITTING-OUT or NEW OFFICES 
With a half-embarrassed smile, Bobby regarded 
that letter thoughtfully and carried it into the 
juxurious new office. He opened it and read it, and, 
still with that queer smile, passed it over to Starlett. 
This was old John Burnit’s message: 


to Bobby. 


I have seen a business work up to success, and 
afterward add velvet rugs and daily flowers on the 
desk, but I never saw a successful business start 


that way. 


Bobby looked around him with a grin. There 
was a velvet rug on the floor. There were no flow- 
ers upon the mahogany desk, but there was a vase 
toreceive them. For just one moment he was non- 
plused; then he opened the door leading to the 
dingy apartment occupied by Messrs. Johnson and 
Applerod. 

“Mr. Johnson,”’ said he, ‘‘ will you kindly send out 
and get two dozen pink carnations for my room?” 

Quiet, big Jack Starlett, having loaded and lit and 
taken the first long puff, removed his pipe from his 
li 

M Bully,” said he. 

Mr. Johnson had no hair in the very centre of his 
gray head, but, when he was more than usually 
vexed, he ran his fingers through what was left upon 
both sides of the centre and impatiently pushed it 
up toward a common point. His hair was in that 
identical condition when, at this moment, he knocked 
at the door and poked in his head to announce Mr. 
Silas Trimmer. 

“Trimmer,’’ mused Bobby. ‘‘Oh, yes; he is The 
John Burnit Store’s chief competitor; concern backs 
up against ours, fronting on Market Street. Show 
him in, Johnson.” 

Jack got up to go. 

“Sit down,” insisted Bobby. ‘‘I’m conducting 
this thing all open and aboveboard. You know, I 
think I shall like business.”’ 

“They tell me it is the greatest game out,’’ com- 
mented Starlett, and just then Mr. Trimmer entered. 

He was a little, wiry man as to legs and arms, but fear- 
fully rotund as to paunch, and he had a yellow leather face 
and black eyes which, though gleaming like beads, seemed 
to have a muddy cast. Bobby arose to greet him with a 
cordiality in no degree abashed by this appearance. 

“And what can we do for you, Mr. Trimmer?”’ he asked 
after the usual inanities of greeting had been exchanged. 
* “Take lunch with me,” invited Mr. Trimmer, endeavor- 
ing to beam, his heavy down-drooping gray mustache re- 
maining immovable in front of the deeply-chiseled smile 
that started far above the corners of his nose and curved 

around a display of yellow teeth. ‘‘I have just learned 
that you have taken over the business, and I wish as 
quickly as possible to form with the son the same cordial 
telations which for years I enjoyed with the father.’’ 

Bobby looked him contemplatively in the eye, but had 
no experience upon which to base a picture of his father 
and Mr. Trimmer enjoying perpetually cordial relations 
with a knife down each boot leg. 

“Very sorry, Mr. Trimmer, but I am engaged for lunch.” 

“Dinner, then—at the Traders’ Club,” insisted Mr. 
Trimmer, who never for any one moment had remained 
entirely still, either his foot or his hand moving, or some 
portion of his body twitching almost incessantly. 

Inwardly Bobby frowned, for, so far, he had found no 
Points about his caller to arouse his personal enthusiasm ; 
and yet it suddenly occurred to him that here was doubtless 

ess, and that it ought to have attention. His father, 
under similar circumstances, would find out what the man 
Was after. He cast a hesitating glance at his friend. 

“Don’t mind me, Bobby,” said Starlett briskly. ‘‘ You 
know I shall be compelled to take dinner with the folks 
to-night.”’ 

“At about what time, Mr. Trimmer?” Bobby asked. 
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‘Oh, suit yourself. Any time,’’ responded that gentle- 
man eagerly. ‘‘Say half-past six.” 

“The Traders’,’’ mused Bobby. ‘‘I think the governor 
put me up there four or five years ago.”’ 

**T seconded you,”’ the other informed him; ‘‘and I had 
the pleasure of voting for you just the other day, on the 
vacancy made by your father. You're a full-fledged 
member now.” 

‘*Fine!” said Bobby. ‘‘ Business suit or —— 

“‘Anything you like.’’ With again that circular smile 
behind his immovable mustache, Mr. Trimmer backed out 
of the room, and Bobby, dropping into a chair, turned 
perplexed eyes upon his friend. 

‘*What do you suppose he wants?”’ he inguired. 

“Your eye-teeth,” returned Jack bluntly. ‘‘He looks 
like a mucker to me.” 

**Oh, I don’t know,’’ returned Bobby, a trifle uneasily. 
**You see, Jack, he isn’t exactly our sort, and maybe we 


” 





“Will You, if I Get My 
Father's Business Back?” 


can’t get just the right angle in judging him. He’s been 
nailed down to business all his life, you know, and a fellow 
in that line don’t have a chance, as I take it, to cultivate 
all the little—well, say artificial graces.”’ 

“Your father wasn’t like him. He was as near a 
thoroughbred as ever I saw, Bobby, and he was nailed 
down, as you put it, all his life.” 

“‘Oh, you couldn’t expect them all to be like the gov- 
ernor,”’ responded Bobby instantly, shocked by the idea, 
‘*But this chap may be no end of a good sort in his style. 
No doubt at all he merely came over in a friendly way to 
bid me a sort of welcome into the fraternity of business 
men,” and Bobby felt quite a little thrill of pride in that 
novel idea. ‘‘By George! Wait a minute,” he exclaimed 
as still another brilliant thought struck him, and going 
into the other room he said to Johnson: ‘‘ Please give me 
the letter addressed: ‘To My Son Robert, Upon the 
Occasion of Mr. Trimmer’s First Call.’”’ 

For the first time a grin irradiated Johnson’s face. 

‘Nothing here, sir,’”’ he replied. 

**Let me go through that file.”’ 

“Strictly against orders, sir,’”’ said Johnson. 

“Indeed,” responded Bobby quizzically; ‘‘I don’t like 
to press the bet, Johnson, but really I’d like to know who 
has the say here.” 

“You have, sir, over everything except my private 
affairs; and that letter file is my private property and its 
contents my private trusteeship.”’ 

“‘T can still take my castor oil like a little man, if I have 
to,’’ Bobby resignedly observed. ‘‘I remember that when 
I was a kiddy the governor once undertook to teach me 
mathematics, and he never would let me see the answers. 
More than ever it looks like it was up to Bobby,” and 
whistling cheerfully he walked back into his private office. 








Johnson turned to Applerod with a snarl. 

‘Mr. Applerod,” said he, ‘‘you know that I almost 
never swear. I am now about todo so. Darn it! It’sa 
shame that Trimmer calls here again on that old scheme 
about which he deviled this house for years, and we for- 
page to give Mr. Robert a word of advice unless he asks 
or it.” 

‘Why is it a shame?” demanded Applerod. ‘You 
know I always have thought that Trimmer’s plan was a 


great one.”’ 
Iv 


A THE restless Traders’ Club, where the precise cor- 
ridors and columns and walls and ceilings of white 
marble were indicative of great formality, men with 
creases in their brows wore their derbies on the backs of 
their heads and ceaselessly talked shop. Mr. Trimmer, 
more creased of brow than any of-them, was drifting from 
group to group with his eyes turned anxiously toward the 

door until Bobby came in. He was most effusively 
glad to see the son of his old friend once again, and 
lost no time in seating him at a most secluded table, 
where, by the time the oysters came on, he was deep 
in a catalogue of the virtues of John Burnit; and 
Bobby, with a very real and a very deep affection 
for his father which seldom found expression in 
words, grew restive. One thing held him, aside from 
his obligations as a guest. He was convinced now 
that his host’s kindness was in truth a mere graceful 
act of welcome, due largely to his father’s standing, 
and the idea flattered him very much. He strove 
to look as businesslike as possible, and thought 
again and again upon his father; of how he had sat 
day after day in this stately dining-hall, honored 
and venerated among these men who were striving 
still for the ideal that he had attained. It was a 
good thought, and made for pride of the right sort. 
With the entrée Mr. Trimmer ordered his favorite 
vintage champagne, and, as it boiled up like molten 
amber in the glasses, so sturdily that the centre of 
the surface kept constantly a full quarter of an inch 
above the sides, he waited anxiously for Bobby to 
sample it. Even Bobby, long since disillusioned of 
such things and grown abstemious from healthy 
choice, after a critical taste sipped slowly again and 
again. 

‘‘That’s ripping good wine,”’ he acknowledged. 

‘*There’s only a little over two hundred bottles of 
it left in the world,’’ Mr. Trimmer assured him, and 
then he waited for that first glass to exert its warm- 
ing glow. He wasa good waiter, was Silas Trimmer, 
and keenly sensitive to personal influences. He knew 
that Bobby had not been in entire harmony with 
him at any period of the evening, but after the 
roast came on—a most careful roast, indeed, prepared 
under a certain formula upon which Mr. Trimmer | 
had painstakingly insisted—he saw that he had 
really found his way for a moment to Bobby’s heart 
through the channel provided by Nature for attacks 
upon masculine sympathy, and at that moment 
he leaned forward with his circular smile, and 
observed : 

“By the way, Mr. Burnit, I suppose your father 
often discussed with you the great plan we evolved 
for The Burnit-Trimmer Arcade?”’ 

Bobby almost blushed at the confession he must make. 
‘I’m sorry to say that he didn’t,” he owned. “I 
never took the interest in such things that I ought, and so 
I missed a lot of confidences I’d like to have had now.” 

“Too bad,” sympathized Mr. Trimmer, now quite sure 
of his ground, finding that Bobby was not posted. ‘‘It 
was a splendid plan we had. You know, your building 
and mine are precisely the same width and precisely in a 
line with each other, back to back, with only the alley 
separating us, the Trimmer establishment fronting on 
Market Street and the Burnit building on Grand. The 
alley is fully five feet below our two floor lines, and we 
could, I am quite sure, get permission to bridge it at a 
clearance of not to exceed twelve feet. By raising the 
rear departments of your store and of mine a foot or so, 
and then building a flight of broad, easy steps up and down, 
we could almost conceal the presence of this bridge from 
the inside, and make one immense establishment running 
straight through from Grand to Market Streets. The 
floors above the first, of course, would bridge over abso- 
lutely level, and the combined stores would comprise by 
far the largest establishment in the city. Of course, the 
advantage of it from an advertising standpoint alone 
would be well worth while.” 

Bobby could instantly see the almost interminable 
length of store area thus presented, and it appealed to his 
sense of big things at once. 

‘*What did Father say about this?” he asked. 

“Thought it a brilliant idea,”’ said Mr. Trimmer. ‘“‘In 
fact, I think it was he who first suggested such a possi- 
bility, seeing very clearly the increased trade and the 
increased profits that would accrue from such an exten- 
sion; which would, in fact, be simply the doubling of our 
already big stores without additional capitalization. We 
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worked out two or three plans for the consolidation, but 
in the later years your father was very slow about making 
actual extensions or alterations in this business, preferring 
to expend his energies on his successful outside enter- 
prises. I feel sure, however, that he would have come to 
it in time, for the development is so logical, so much in 
keeping with the business methods of the times.” 

Here again was insidious flattery, the insinuation that 
Bobby must be thoroughly aware of ‘‘the business meth- 
ods of the times.” 

‘*Of course, the idea is new to me,” said Bobby, assum- 
ing as best he could the air of business reserve which 
seemed appropriate to the occasion; ‘‘but I should say, 
in a general way, that I should not care to give up the 
identity of The John Burnit Store.” 

‘‘That is a fine and a proper spirit,”’ agreed Mr. Trimmer, 
with great enthusiasm.’ ‘‘I like to see it in a young man, 
but I’ve no doubt that we can arrange that little matter. 
Of course, we would have to incorporate, say, as The 
Burnit-Trimmer Mercantile Corporation, but while having 
that name on the front of both buildings, it might not be 
a bad idea, for business as well as sentimental reasons, to 
keep the old signs at the tops of both, just as they now 
are. Those are little details to discuss later; but as the 
stock of the new company, based upon the present invoice 
values of our respective concerns, will be practically all 
in your hands and mine, this will be a very amicable and 
easily arranged matter. I tell you, Mr. Burnit, this is a 
tremendous plan, attractive to the public and immensely 
profitable to us, and I do not know of anything you can 
do that will so well as this show you to be a worthy 
successor to John Burnit; for, of course, it would scarcely 


Wall Street Views of Speculation 


T campaign for corporate reform SOme Statements and Defenses by 
Men Who Trade on’Change 


has perhaps no more significant 

chapter than the present wide-spread agita- 
tion against speculation which has found formal 
expression in Congressional and State legislative 
bills to prevent short selling and margin trading and to 
put an increased tax on stock transfers. Public and legis- 
lative demonstrations against speculation have not been 
infrequent either in this country or abroad, for the specu- 
lative instinct is universal. As long ago as 1734, there was 
enacted in England a law aimed at “the wicked, destruc- 
tive and pernicious practice of stock jobbing.”” It was sub- 
sequently repealed by Parliament, because it imposed 
‘unnecessary restrictions on the making of contracts upon 
the sale and transfer of public stocks and securities.’’ In 
the United States during the past hundred years there 
have been various attempts, usually growing out of the 
gross abuse of speculative power, to legislate or put a ban 
on speculation. One of these was a bill by Congress to 
prohibit manipulation of gold. Many of the measures 
either failed of passage or became dead letters. 

Government regulation of speculation has had its largest 
experience in Germany. In the nineties, when speculation 
had run riot and when customers had been victimized 
everywhere by unscrupulous operators, the Agrarian 
Party made these abuses an issue and forced the passage of 
laws which provided for an imperial commission to super- 
vise speculation. Among other things the speculators 
were forced to register on the Bourses as speculators. 

Much of the storm about speculation in this country has 
beat about Wall Street, whose most imposing speculative 
institution is, of course, the Stock Exchange, and where, 
last year, nearly two hundred millions of shares of stocks 
changed hands. It is characteristic of Wall Street that it 
does not usually attempt to defend itself; like many cor- 
porations of devious record, it has believed in the policy 
of silence. “Stop speculation and you stop business” is 
the conviction of the Street. So it stands pat. 

In view of the present agitation, which is unique in that 
it has the support of the accredited spokesmen of both of 
the leading political parties, and will, probably, be an 
issue in the coming Presidential campaign, it is interesting 
to see just what Wall Street has to say for itself. The fol- 
lowing expressions include, among others, the views of 
James R. Keene, the greatest stock-speculative strategist 
of his day, and Theodore H. Price, the ablest and most 
daring operator in cotton. 


Speculation is Enterprise 


By Herbert C. Wright 
(Of T. A. McIntyre & Co., Members. New York Stock Exchange) 
PECULATION enters into the conduct of almost 
every business enterprise. The element exists, but the 
degree differs according to the contemplation. The word 
itself is of respectable parentage, and where odium attaches 
to it the viewpoint is responsible. 
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be a credit to you to carry on your father’s business 
without change or advance.” 

It was the best and the most crafty argument Mr. 
Trimmer had used, and Bobby carried away from the 
Traders’ Club a glowing impression of this point. His 
father had built up this big business by his own unaided 
efforts. Should Bobby leave that legacy just where he 
had found it, or should he carry it on to still greater 
heights? The answer was obvious. 

Over at the Idlers’ Bobby made a quick change of cloth- 
ing and then hurried around to the theatre, where, to his 
vexation, he found Agnes Elliston walking in the prome- 
nade foyer with the well-set-up stranger. He passed her 
with a nod and slipped moodily into the rear of the Elliston 
box, where Aunt Constance, perennially young, was enter- 
taining Nick Allstyne and Jack Starlett, and keeping 
them at a keen wit’s edge, too. Bobby gave them the 
most perfunctory of greetings, and, sitting back by himself, 
sullenly moped. He grumbled to himself that he had a 
headache; the play was a humdrum affair; Trimmer was 
a bore; the proposed consolidation had suddenly lost its 
prismatic coloring; the Traders’ Club was crude; Starlett 
and Alistyne were utterly frivolous. All this because Agnes 
was out in the foyer with a very likely-looking young man. 

She did not return until the end of that act, and found 
Bobby ready to go, pleading early morning business. 

‘Is it important?” she asked. 

‘“Who’s the chap with the silky mustache?” he suddenly 
demanded, unable to forbearany longer. ‘‘ He’sa new one.” 

The eyes of Agnes gleamed mischievously. 

‘*Bobby, I’m astonished at your manners,” she chided 
him. ‘‘ Now tell me what you’ ve been doing with yourself.” 


At the end of all periods of enterprising ventare and 
great increase of trade, coincident as they are inevitably 
with activity of speculation, the collapse is charged by 
vulgar consent to the most conspicuous phenomenon of 
the movement. Popular clamor now places the burden on 
speculation in stocks, which was only one of the many 
manifestations of a national state of mind and condition of 
business, even as it had done many times before in like 
conjunctures. And naturally this outery is directed 
against Stock Exchanges, which afford the means of trading 
in shares. Little consideration is given to the fact that, 
lacking such organization, the results of widespread specula- 
tion and business inflation would have been more disastrous. 

Speculation implies taking a risk of loss in view of a 
possible profit, and so does all business. The merchant 
who buys his wares against the belief in seasonable de- 
mand, the manufacturer of products of iron, copper, cot- 
ton, grain or wool who buys these commodities for future 
delivery against his commitments, or hedges against his 
commitments by sales, the farmer who markets his crops 
on favorable demand and the capitalist engaging in new 
enterprise—all speculate. 

Exchanges provide a convenient means for buying and 
selling open to all people and all markets. The ability 
readily to negotiate sales for cash is the vitality of modern 
credit and commerce. Quotations established are the 
bases of valuation for credit purposes. These quotations 
are the result of bids and offerings of all interested persons 
in a public place. Being open to all persons of whatsoever 
community or country, the result is uniformity of value 
instead of widely varying quotations in different markets 
in the same stock. The occasional abuse of manipulation 
arouses just criticism, but these instances are rare. An 
open market for stocks, bonds, cotton, grain or any com- 
modity gives a fair chance to all traders that is denied by 
a market not publicly proclaimed, and subject to the 
devices of a few controlling factors in any particular line, 
protected by a degree of secrecy of their transactions. 
Either public or private markets will always exist in the 
present organization of trade and commerce. 

The immensity of modern business demands this facility 
of exchange, and Stock Exchanges offer it at a fixed com- 
pensation or commission. By exercise of careful super- 
vision over the securities entered on their lists and control 
over their members, protection against imposition is given 
which never existed before the establishment of such asso- 
ciations. For over a century and a quarter Exchanges 
have been an essential part of the machinery of the world’s 
business. They are a development of the mechanism of 
modern commerce as much as the corporation. Without 
the means they give for an immediate market for securities 
the whole structure of banking credits would fall. 








“Trying to grow up into John Burnit’s truly 
told her with some trace of pompous pride, being ; 
in advance to accept his rebuke meekly, as he 
to do, and being quite ready to cover up his grievous 
with a change of topic. ‘‘I had no idea that busiy 
so grip a fellow. But what I'd like to find out just nos: 
who is my trustee? It must have been somebody wa. 
horse sense, or the governor would not have 
whoever it was. I’m not going to ask anything p 
forbidden to know, but I want some advice. Now, hoy 
shall I learn who it is?” i 

“‘Well,” replied Agnes thoughtfully, ‘about the only 
plan I can suggest is that you ask your father’s legal an 


business advisers.”’ 3 s 


























He positively beamed down at her. BF ing ont of 
‘*You’re the dandy girl, all right,’ he said admiringly {na Wo! 
“Now, if you would only ——” ra mercial lar 
“Bobby,” she interrupted him, ‘‘do you know thaty im snd withe 
are standing up here in a box, with something like a thy, j@ sinking | 


sand people, possibly, turned in our direction ?” 
He suddenly realized that they were alone, the Othen Spe 

having filed out into the promenade, and, placing a ch 

for her in the extreme rear corner of the box, where 
could fence her off, sat down beside her. He began y = 
describe to her the plan of Silas Trimmer, and as he wey Sat 
on his enthusiasm mounted. The thing had caught by in som: 
fancy. If he could only increase the profits of The Joy 
Burnit Store in the very first year, it would be a big feathe 
in his cap. It would be precisely what his father wou a ¢ 
have desired! Agnes listened attentively all through th 
fourth act to his glowing conception of what the reorganize #4 profit. 
(Continued on Page 25) 


If all the farmers were obliged to si 
their wheat in the month of the harvest, The S 
being denied the privilege of selling against ther 
probable yield during the progress of their crop, —% market, 
one might readily believe that the farmer would i 
obtain a much lower return from his toil if the present 
popular conception of the capitalist is only half true. Th §% for the 
markets of the world are open to him, and the highwaysol 
transportation carry his products to all markets. And the 9% tection 
road-agert is disappearing from the highway. specula' 

The speculative spirit of a country is the expression of #% invest 
its enterprise. It is the excess of this spirit only thats advants 
reprehensible and has its punishment. Venture, enter mediun 
prise and speculation have before been the foundation of antees | 
national prosperity. In old time Venice and Genoa wer Othe 
the great Exchanges of the world. With no natural prot 9% which : 
ucts with which to trade, they became the great carries interes 
and speculators in the wares of the rest of the small 9% stantia 
medizval world, and on this enterprise grew their nation —% quotat 


wealth and power. Imaj 
Wall Street is only the highly-organized financial market would 
of America, and the Stock Exchange its vehicle. of a 
within 

Speculation is the Life of the Country oom 
By James R. Keene could 

(Stock Operator) the se 


PECULATION in relation to business is like the mail- better 
spring of the watch to the rest of the works. Interfer Confu 
with one and the whole organization stops. The student the St 
of American business who seeks the real impetus of ou The 
commercial activity and supremacy must inevitably find trans: 
it in speculation. It is not only the dynamic force that stock 
makes trade possible but it is likewise the best spur & tutior 
individual effort. To restrict its seope or to curb it would affect 
mean to lessen the opportunity that our great corporations selve 
have to market their securities, and this market is essential Cons 
to their development and to their existence. of bi 
Legitimate speculation must have its place in the large each 
affairs of men, and to stop the speculative or betting spirit able 
of the American people would be suicidal to their best integ 
business interests. ing 1 
No enterprise is without its element of risk, and unles “So 
this is speculation I am very much mistaken in the prope 
definition of the word. The risk may be in dry goods; it 
may be in real estate; it may be in farm products or it 
stocks and bonds. Men buy things because they expett 
to sell them at a higher price, and they buy them only 
because of their belief at the time that they are cheap. 
But they take the risk, all the same, that their judgment 
may be at fauit. ’ 
Take, for example, the marketing of the crops. Theif 
free movement and prompt financing would be impossible 
without the speculative Exchanges. The farmer wh? 
sows the seed on his Western acres relies upon them; the 
banker who lends him money knows that they will be the 
guarantee of the prompt payment of his loan, and so 02. 












turn, in the whole drama of grain, you are 
by the fact that speculation is its first aid and 


-yer there has. been a great panic and depression 
the country, such as has been the case for some 
the natural scapegoats are the Exchanges and the 

men who operate on them. They are made to bear the 
responsibility of the losses of all the people. But when 
skies brighten speculation leads the way, values 
improve, and the scars of the old conflict are quickly for- 





‘ The wheels of commerce are now at dead centre. Noth- 








ing but the strong impulse of speculation can get them 
This comes from the general loss of confidence grow- 
ing out of the great depression of last year. 
jna word, unless there is speculation, everything com- 
Janguishes. Speculation is the life of the country, 
sod without it you are sure to find stagnation and a 
sirinking business. 
Speculation a Legitimate Business 
By Ogden D. Budd 
(President of the C lidated Stock Exch of New York) 
he 1Sa trite but none the less true saying that speculation 
ight his in some form is attractive to the large majority of men. 
he Jo It is difficult to conceive a business into which the ele- 
‘feathe (ments of speculation do not enter. When a merchant 
Woui # buys a consignment of goods entirely or partially on 
ugh th #@ credit he undertakes a speculation, and hopes to resell at 
Zanize| HH a profit. No objection or criticism is offered to such a 


transaction. 

Legitimate speculation in stocks is very much the same. 
The thoroughly systematized facilities, through the Stock 
Exchanges, for buying and selling stocks and bonds, with 
the ever-present broad market and the ready means thus 
aforded to convert them instantly into cash, have made 

tion in stocks and bonds attractive. Speculation 
in them, on part payment, or margin, is as legitimate as 
the purchase of real estate where a mortgage is assumed, 
orthe purchase of any other kind of property where money 
is borrowed, pending its sale. 

The Stock Exchanges of the country afford facilities for 
investors to purchase or sell securities in a free and open 
market, and under regulations and safeguards that are 
found in no other line of business. Coupled with this 
opportunity for investors is found a similar opportunity 
for the man who wishes to speculate. He, too, is pro- 
teeted by the regulations already referred to. This pro- 
tection assuredly works for good. The investor or. the 
speculator seeks the recognized channels in which to 
invest his money or conduct his speculations. The 
advantages flowing from the existence of such recognized 
mediums are many. One has been cited above; it guar- 
antees the bona-fide character of the transactions. 

Other advantages are the broad and open markets 
which are thus provided; the consequent ability of those 
interested to make purchases and sales at prices sub- 
stantially known in advance through the published 
quotations and the lists issued by all Stock Exchanges. 

Imagine the confusion and uncertainty that 
would prevail throughout the country if the owner 
of stocks or bonds did not know he could obtain 
within, say, ten points of the price he had paid for 
y his securities, in the event of a sudden necessity to 

realize on them and to obtain ready cash. Nor 
could such person obtain a loan from a bank on 
the securities unless the bank knew the market, or, 
better, the marketable, value of the securities. 
Confusion and uncertainty would surely prevail if 
the Stock Exchanges did not exist. 

The Consolidated Stock Exchange of New York 
transacts the second largest volume of business in 
stocks of the Exchanges of the country. No insti- 
tution has more stringent rules and regulations 
affecting alike dealings between members them- 
selves and between members and the public. The 
Consolidated Exchange is a large, thriving body 
of business men. The members deal daily with 
each other and for the public, and it is a remark- 
able tribute to the high standard of honor and 
integrity that disputes between members regard- 
ing transactions closed only by a nod, or the words 

Sold” or “Take it,” are almost unknown. 
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Speculation. is, of course, conducted on all the Ex- 
changes, but is not speculation in all lines a constructive 
force that is helpful and instrumental in promoting indus- 
trial enterprises? Speculation is voluntary. The evils 
that are popularly supposed to follow in its train are 
nearly always traceable to gambling, pure and simple, in 
bucket-shops and in “ get-rich-quick’ concerns which 
encourage dealings from the inexperienced and from 
persons of small means. Speculation in securities on 
Stock Exchanges is speculation undoubtedly, but it is no 
more speculation than are operations in real estate. Each 
and every transaction on a Stock Exchange is an absolute 
bona-fide purchase and sale of the security in question. 


Lack of Intelligence the Bane of Speculation 
By Theodore H. Price 


(Cotton Operator) 

“TS SPECULATION justifiable?” My answer is, “Is 

life justifiable?” Life itself is a speculation, the liq- 
uidation of which is only effected by death. There is not 
a single moment from the time that we are born until we 
die in which our existence is non-speculative. The suecess 
of our speculative existence depends upon the intelligence 
with which we live. All speculation is, therefore, justifiable 
provided it be conducted with intelligence, and its success 
depends upon the degree of intelligence exercised. 

Speculation has been defined as “‘ Hazard, plus intelli- 
gence’’; gambling, as “‘ Hazard upon chances that cannot 
be calculated and are beyond our control.” 

The world’s greatest accomplishments are the result of 
speculative inspiration. To be able correctly to foresee 
and anticipate the future, through the apprehension of 
causation and the calculation of its effect, is the noblest 
attribute of man. The discovery of America was a suc- 
cessful speculation in which Columbus risked his life and 
his reputation. The War of the Revolution was a success- 
ful speculation which at one time promised to turn out 
most disastrously. The building of our trans-continental 
railways was a speculation which cost its original pro- 
jectors heavily, but has been of immeasurable benefit to 
the nation. All forms of insurance are in their essence a 
speculation, both on the part of the insurer and the insured, 
yet no one will deny that this form of speculation is a 
necessity of society to-day. 

To ask whether speculation is justifiable is, therefore, 
almost to question an axiom. Speculation is not only 
justifiable, but it is inevitable and inseparable from any 
situation in life. We must, however, clearly differentiate 
speculation from gambling. Speculation must deal with 
chances that are within a measure calculable; gambling 
deals with chances that are incalculable. Those who 
would essay speculation in Wall Street must determine for 
themselves how far the chances they take are calculable. 
To buy stock in a railroad about which one knows nothing, 
and hasmade no attempt to inform himself, simply because 
some one else advises it, is in my opinion a gamble. To 
study carefully the prospects, earnings, physical condition 
and management of the property, and then to invest in it, 
if investigation justifies the investment, is in my opinion 
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reasonable and justifiable. To buy cotton or wheat sim- 
ply: because some one has said it is going up is a gamble. 
To inform one’s self carefully as to the prospective supply 
and demand, and then to operate upon the information 
thus obtained, is reasonable and legitimate speculation. 

The dry-goods merchant who orders in the spring from 
the manufacturer a stock of goods which he cannot hope 
to distribute until the autumn, engages in a similar specu- 
lation; and the corner grocer who purchases a supply 
of g-een and perishable vegetables one day in the hope of 
being able to sell them at a profit the next, limiting his 
purchases to a prospective, but nevertheless an uncertain, 
demand, conducts a business which is quite as speculative 
as that of theintelligent operator in grain, stocks or cotton. 

It is the lack of intelligence in speculation that is its 
bane, and while human intelligence is far from infallible, it 
is as criminal in speculation as in any other situation in 
life to fail to exercise such intelligence as we may have, 
and the first exercise of that intelligence should be in the 
direction of determining our own limitations. 


No Progress Without Speculation 
By J. S. Bache 


(Of J. S. Bache & Co., Bankers and Members New York Stock Exchange) 

INCE speculation is necessarily a component part of 

all kinds of business the question as to whether it is a 
menace thereto must necessarily be eliminated. Without 
speculation (and by speculation, only such as is legitimate 
is meant), business would be limited to the passing from 
hand to hand of commodities actually in the possession of 
the two parties to the transaction, and it is hardly likely 
that ten per cent. of the business of the world, as it is at 
present being conducted, is based on any such conditions. 

What the trader on the Stock Exchange is accused of 
doing to the detriment of. the business world—in buying 
what he does not intend to keep indefinitely, or in selling 
what he expects to replace at lower prices later—the 
merchant is doing in the legitimate line of business in 
which he may be engaged; the farmer is doing in disposing 
of his crops before they are reaped, and the manufacturer 
is doing in contracting for the delivery of his goods before 
they are finally finished. Many a manufacturer sells 
twice as much of the article which he produces as his works 
can possibly deliver, and is compelled to default on such a 
percentage of these sales as conditions dictate or to buy 
them in from other manufacturers. On the other hand, 
he, often to his detriment, manufactures far more goods 
than the immediate demand will possibly care for, with 
the hope of a wider market later. This is speculation. 

If, therefore, my viewpoint—that speculation is the 
basis of all business activity —is correct, a defense of specu- 
lation as we find it in Wall Street becomes a simple matter. 
There are some methods in speculation as it now exists in 
Wall Street which need revision, but I do not believe that 
legislation can protect to any extent against such methods. 

Inasmuch as the investing capital of the whole country 
is concentrated around Wall Street, and an immense pro- 
portion of the largest enterprises are represented on the 
Stock Exchange, it is natural that speculation should be in 
proportionately larger volume there. The specula- 
tion in Wall Street is of exactly the same character 
as that running through all lines of business, only 
that there it is more fluid and more active. Nearly 
a million investors, owning billions of dollars’ worth 
of the best securities in the United States, listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange, would be affected 
if the market for these securities were hampered by 
legislation endeavoring to strike out the absolutely 
necessary element of speculation. The ready cash 
market for these securities would be destroyed, and 
investors throughout the whole country, unable to 
dispose promptly of their holdings, would find it 
impossible to obtain a fair price when they wished 
to sell or to obtain a fair assortment at reasonable 
prices when they wished to buy. The investing 
capital of the country is concentrated in Wall 
Street, and this has made possible the great enter- 
prises and splendid growth of the country. 

To endeavor to strike out the element of spec- 
ulation in business or in Wall Street would be like 
trying to run machinery without the necessary 
lubricating oil. The wheels would soon slow down 
and all progress cease if the attempt were successful. 
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HITTING THE LOAN SHARK 


- Undermining Usury by Competitive Price-Cutting ; 


OR a fine, sturdy 
ia figure symboliz- 

ing Stability, con- 
sider the loan shark. 

Industrial depression 
doesn’t hurt him—he 
thrives on it. Disease, 
disasterand death mean 
to him—more business. 
Usury laws have been 
made to annihilate him. 
But they don’t. News- 
papers expose his meth- 
ods occasionally in the 
belief that publicity is 
Big Medicine—and 
when they can’t get his 
advertising patronage. 
But he lets the news- 
papers rage. Usually 
only one is after him at 
a time. He knows it 
will stop next month, 
or people will forget. 
At any rate, people will 
always need money — 
at any rate. If the 
worst comes to the very 
worst such opposition is 
only local, and he can 
move to another town 
or State. 

So the loan shark endures, and the wealth absorbed by 
his charges would make an impressive showing beside that 
lost in shrinkage of security values. When it comes to 
ruining a home he can do it as effectually as Old John 
Barleycorn. 

The loan shark endures because comparatively few 
people have found out how to get rid of him. The way to 
get rid of him is te hit him where he lives. Most of the 
reforms strike elsewhere. The loan shark lives in factories, 
workshops and offices, where men and women are earn- 
ing salaries or wages. Salary-earners are a never-failing 
support to him. He is particularly active among police- 
men, firemen, school-teachers and other city employees. 
He has trails leading into every newspaper office and 
every railroad division and every bureau where clerks hold 
State or National Government jobs. His methods are 
varied and his wiles deep, and it is often impossible to 
punish him by law. But, however careful his operations, 
and no matter how skillfully intrenched, his lines of activ- 
ity must surely centre where people work for a living. 
That is where he also works for his living, and that seems 
to be the place to deal with him. 


Workmen in the Toils of Usurers 


HE loan shark exists among wage and salary earners 

because he is needed, and renders an indispensable 
service. Heis guilty of only one crime, even morally, which 
is that of charging too much for what he renders. In trying 
to annihilate him the reformers have often begun by trying 
to abolish his service along with himself, furnishing nothing 
to replace the service. Even when they succeeded and 
sent him to jail another sprang up in his place, for working 
people always need money in emergencies. The logical 
way to get rid of him is to give service as good, or better, 
for a reasonable price. Along this line some very effective 
work is now being done, either by employers or associa- 
tions of workers. 

Up in New England there is a factory where virtually 
every employee is a skilled mechanic, earning good wages 
and enjoying fairly steady employment. The plant is 
light, clean, ample, and so beautifully situated in a park- 
like suburb as to be one of that town’s chief show-places. 
The officers of this concern have gone considerable lengths 
in providing lunch-rooms and other welfare conveniences. 
A healthy fraternal life is found among the workmen, and 
also a good deal of thrift and sound business sense. They 
have among themselves, for instance, a building and loan 
association with seventy-five thousand dollars assets, of 
which sixty-three thousand dollars is invested in mort- 
gages on homes built by men working in the plant. 

It would seem that this factory might be the last place 
in that town to which loan sharks could gain entrance. 

But one morning, two years ago, the superintendent 
found on his desk an unsigned letter from a workman who 
stated that to date he had paid a hundred and ninety dol- 
lars’ interest on a loan of twenty-five dollars, and still owed 
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the principal, and saw no way of getting free. Other em- 
ployees were in similar plight. He wanted the superin- 
tendent to make a little investigation of the whole works. 

So the superintendent investigated. Tactfully, quietly, 
bit by bit, he learned that his work-force was sapped 
and mined and honeycombed by certain loan sharks 
downtown, who had lent money to the men in times 
of trouble, and who were charging interest running into 
hundreds per cent. Every pay-day saw their collector on 
hand. Yet the men were tied so cunningly with notes or 
assignments of wages, and so manipulated through fear, 
that the whole ugly business was carried on as secretly as a 
court intrigue. But for this anonymous letter it might 
never have been discovered. 

The cruel part of the whole system was the pettiness of 
the loans. They seldom exceeded twenty-five dollars, and 
grew out of sickness or trouble in a workman’s family. 
His pay was enough to live on, but he was going through 
that critical period in the life of a family when children are 
being educated. Expenses were close to the danger line. 
A new baby came, or a child was sick, or his wife under- 
went an operation. An extra outlay had to be met. Mis- 
fortune always runs in ‘‘peaks.” Other expenses got 
behind, creditors began to press the man, and he worried. 
In the midst of his troubles he saw the advertisement of a 
loan shark, offering money advances to people holding 
positions. He called on the advertiser, anxious, flustered. 
The loan shark talked soothingly, assured him such 
difficulties were common, and provided the small sum 
needed to set hita right. Some papers were signed ‘‘as a 
matter of form.” In reality, of course, they were devised 
with cunning to tie the borrower hand and foot, yet within 
the margin of the law. And then began the regular visits 
of the collector, who took a dollar or two out of the pay 
envelope weekly. 

This factory was weak in one detail of its human organ- 
ization. It had nodefaultersamong the workmen. Nobody 
attempted to evade these obligations, and, as a conse- 
quence, the loan sharks had no occasion to bring garnish- 
ment proceedings against any debtor. So the company 
never knew what was going on. 


The Loan Problem Solved by Codéperation 


OME organizations have a healthy proportion of de- 
faulters among their employees. An outdoor force, like 
that of a street-car company, may include daredevils who 
try to swindle the loan shark. It is often necessary to lay 
down the rule that second or third service of garnishment 
papers means discharge. But the trouble comes to the 
surface. In this New England factory, however, the men 
were clean, square, skilled mechanics, who sat down silently 
and resolutely under the burden they had assumed, as they 
thought, with their eyes open. They had good positions 
at stake. An occasional threat was enough. 
The superintendent put these cases into the hands of 
the company’s attorney, and the matter was eventually 
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laid before theattom 
general of that Stat, 


The latter was reluctay 
to act. Pressure had t 
be brought upon 
Even then it wag 
that most of the 
were safely j 
margin of the law. Oy 
shark, however, had » | 
cured from a 
a blank assignment 
wages, afterward 
in the amount, Thi 
constitutes a technicj 
forgery, and it is 
that he will go to pris, 
for a couple of year i 
his sentence ig eo. 
firmed by the court ¢ 
appeal. 

The best work, 
though,was done 
the men. With the aij 
of the company’s atte. 
ney a mutual loan op. 
poration was forme 
under the State law 
Two thousand dollay 
capital was subscribe 
by the men themselyy 
in five-dollar shares,ani 
from their own ranks they chose officers and directors,» 
that this is, in no way, a company enterprise, either in 
organization or funds. The company went no further tha 
showing how such an institution should be started. 

Not long ago this association finished its first year ani 
made an annual report that contains some interesting 
figures. 

Capital was turned more than five times—that is, o 
$2000 capital, loans aggregating $10,936 were made ty 
432 individuals. This is an average of slightly more tha 
twenty-five dollars apiece, and indicates how very litte 
money such a workman needs, even when he needs money 
very badly. It also indicates how little the professional 
loan shark risks, proportionately to his charges. 

















The Work of a Mutual Loan Association 


HEN an employee at this factory wants money nowhe 
applies to the association, gives an order on the pay- 
master, assigning a dollar-fifty a week from his wages ona 
loan of twenty-five dollars (the company will not permit 
this when money is borrowed outside), and gets the latter 
amount without discounts. The company then pays this 
dollar-fifty a week direct to the association until debt and 
interest are canceled. Loan sharks charge ten per cent. it- 
terest monthly, or a hundred and twenty per cent. a year. 
This association charges one per cent. monthly. The loan 
shark, of course, has expenses of collection, while the assot- 
ation has none. He also has some risk of losses, whereas 
the association is defrauded only when a borrower gives up 
his job at the factory, or is discharged, and fails to pay. 
During the first year losses through bad debts were only 
$9.03—less than one-tenth of one per cent. Expense of 
management is comprised in a single item—Printing, 
$13.21. The association earned enough to pay six p# 
cent. dividends to stockholders after cost of organizing 
had been met. Capital being furnished by men who 
cannot afford to finance a philanthropic enterprise, the 
shares must pay at least savings-bank interest. But, even 
were ten per cent. dividends paid, that would be onlya 
simple two per cent. charge on each dollar advanced in 
400 twenty-five-dollar loans. The oftener capital is turned 
the less this charge. Such an association is, therefor, 
doing best for both stockholders and borrowers when its 
lending the most money and doing the greatest good: 
Loan sharks have been utterly driven from this factory. 
Some weeks ago the superintendent met the collector who 
had formerly been on hand every pay-night. Like a good 
many other people in this world he had been doing for 
living something that he could never explain to his com 
science. i 
‘IT don’t call at your factory once a month now, 
he said. ‘‘And then it’s to get the payment on al 
installment piano or something of that kind. You ain't 
any more glad of it than I am, either. But, say! : 
you people were organizing your loan association Old Jim 
Briggs, over at the Acme Works, found that his employee 
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tied up by the loan sharks, too. Instead of 
an association, though, he started loaning them 

sy himself at ten per cent. a month for the profit there 
it. ” 






in did he come out?” asked the superintendent. 
“How did he? Why, he quit four hundred dollars loser 
on the year. That’s how he came out—blast him!”’ 
Some employers go no further in dealing with loan 
than taking steps to protect themselves against 
garnishment proceedings and other annoyance. A street- 
railway president says that a rule imposing discharge of 
gn employee who is instrumental in bringing the second 
of third service, together with resistance of payment by 
the company, are a sufficient check if persisted in. Usually 
the exercise of both is necessary. Some years ago his com- 
tested the suit of a loan shark against an employee, 
showing in court that interest rates charged on a nominal 
joan were substantially on a basis of two hundred and 
fity per cent. per annum. The suit was withdrawn and 
the shark stopped operating in that quarter. 
Other employers go further by loaning money them- 
gelves—on a more liberal plan than that of Jim Briggs, 


however. 

One of the New York department stores established 
guch a convenience when the company found that it had 
to defend six or eight garnishment suits a year against its 
derks. Application is now made by the latter, and a form 
not unlike a bond is filled out. One-half of this form is 
an assignment of salary to the amount of the loan—no 
interest is charged. The other half is divided into ten 
coupons, each representing one-tenth the loan, and these 
are put into the pay envelope each week, one by one, and 
stand for so much cash, thus saving bookkeeping. 

A Pennsylvania steel company loans money through the 
same bank that takes care of employees’ savings, and 
follows the methods of commercial banks in loaning on 
merchants’ personal paper. An employee may give secu- 
rity, if he has it, or, if he hasn’t, then gets somebody in the 
works to indorse his note, which the bank accepts and 
advances the money. 

A Massachusetts watch company loans money to em- 
ployees in sums up to one hundred dollars, without inter- 
est. The borrower is asked how much he can afford to pay 
back monthly, and the amount he specifies is taken from 
his wages each month. A second loan is not made until the 
first has been paid off unless, upon investigation, it is 
found that sickness or misfortune has put an exceptional 
burden upon an employee. The character of the applicant 
is investigated, however. This plan has been in operation 
twenty years, and the only losses on record are small ones 
due to the death of the borrower. 


A Mutual Aid Society as a Defense 


OME years ago an interesting loan association was 
formed among the clerks in the Chicago division of one 
of the Federal Government departments. Loan sharks 
had made huge profits on advances to these clerks. Sev- 
eral of them combined their credit and borrowed money 
outside at six per cent. yearly. This capital was then 
loaned to any of their fellow-clerks who needed funds. 
The same interest rate was asked —six per cent. per annum. 
The only security required was a personal note, indorsed 
by a second signature. Ten per cent. of each loan was 
kept back, however—that is, if a clerk borrowed fifty 
dollars he got only forty-five in cash, while the other five 
was deposited at a bank to maintain what was known as 
& guarantee fund. This fund was drawn upon to meet 
expenses and cover possible losses. In case a higher rate 
of interest had to be paid for fresh capital the cost over 
the original six per cent. was met out of the fund. No 
salaries were paid to those who managed the enterprise, so 
expenses were nominal. As 
the borrowers all held Fed- 
eral jobs, and their indorsers 
likewise, there was but a 
slight margin for loss. 

At the end of the fiscal 
year the guarantee fund was 
divided pro rata among all 
who had borrowed money. 
As prompt repayment of 
loans reduced the cost of ad- 
ministration and made this 
dividend larger, the guaran- 
tee fund made collections 
easy. A detailed statement 
ef all expenses, losses and 
extra interest paid was ren- 
dered at the end of the year. 















This plan was abandoned after a time, not through failure, 
but because of the work thrown on those who managed 
the enterprise. The clerk who devised it says that such 
administration ought to be paid for in fees or a fair 
salary; also, that after the plan is once launched the 
guarantee fund, with its annual distribution, can be 
replaced by a straight loan business. The ten per cent. 
holdback and annual distribution were adopted chiefly 
as an attraction in starting the enterprise. If continued, 
it jeopardizes the outside capital every year. 

A welfare worker of wide experience among factory 
employees says that loan sharks sometimes combine the 
sale of goods on the installment plan with their ordinary 
methods. In this way they bind working men and women 
who are not forced by sickness or misfortune to borrow. It 
took hard work among a force of factory girls to keep 
them from purchasing hats on easy payments, an article 
made of cheap, showy materials, worth about three dollars 
cash, being offered on payments for fifteen dollars. Such 
baits are often effective in tying employees with notes and 
robbing them through usurious interest charges. Even 
clerks in banks, who presumably know something of 
legitimate financial methods, have had their lives made 
miserable by loan sharks. Once in their hands it is 
difficult to get free again. In many cities small loans are 
made on a basis of thirty-three per cent. net profit, payable 
in twelve weekly installments. But with extensions of the 
loan it is not impossible for the usurer to clear a profit of 
two hundred per cent. a year on a dollar. 

In fairness to the loan shark, however, it must be re- 
membered that he serves a class of borrowers who can get 
money nowhere else, that his risks of loss are sometimes 
above normal, and his collections rather costly, and that 
he carries on his books many a steady customer who takes 
no trouble to manage his own finances. 

When employers undertake this work in connection with 
savings institutions for their people, the service can be 
rendered to deserving borrowers at a trifling cost, as is the 
case where employees combine and carry it on themselves 
as a side issue in a mutual benefit organization. 

For instance, the clerks in a large store start a sick and 
death benefit club, paying a dollar initiation fee, weekly 
dues of twenty-five cents and a dollar assessment for each 
death of a member. A limited loan department is started 
in connection with such a club, and members obtain money 
at a rate of interest that, while far below that of the profes- 
sional loan shark, is still stiff enough to make revenue for the 
fund—in other words, a legitimate penalty on lack of thrift. 

Another kind of money-lender found among wage- 
earners is the ‘‘Shylock,” who is usually a workman 
himself, with capital that he advances in small sums to 
fellow-employees who need funds between regular pay- 
days. The Shylock is a much older personage than the loan 
shark proper, and altogether different in his methods. 
Benjamin Franklin, it will be remembered, was a money- 
lender of this type when he worked at the printer’s case in 
London. Shylocks have been identified with this trade for 
generations, and are also found thriving in many other 
industries. One of the large telegraph offices in New 
York City, for instance, is the field of enterprise for such 
a money-lender, who is said to have out among the opera- 
tors between a thousand and fifteen hundred dollars at all 
times. This statement gains weight when it is remem- 
bered that such loans are small and run only a few days. 


The Shylock Workman’s Returns 


O* THE basis of percentages the typical Shylock’s 
charges are even higher than the loan shark’s. Fifty 
cents deduction on a five-dollar loan for three days 
amounts to eighty per cent. a month, or nearly a thousand 
per cent. a year. But percentages can sometimes be 
wrongly interpreted. There is an old story about an 
enterprising publisher who bought a staid periodical and 
in three months claimed to have increased its circulation 
two hundred per cent.—which was strictly true; for this 
staid periodical had had one subscriber when he took it 
over, and in the next three months the publisher secured 
two more. 

State only that the Shylock asks ten per cent. for a 
three-day loan, and you make him a monster of usury. 
But he isn’t, always. On the contrary, he is often a bene- 
factor. His loans are all petty, so that this high interest 
rate really represents a moderate profit. He lends money 
to men who could get it from no other lender, and who 
often need it, not to meet next week’s bills, but to buy to- 
night’s supper. He is more a discounter than a lender. 
His operations are carried on where skilled mechanics 
come and go: in shoe factories, machine shops, printing 
offices, and the like. Very often extra hands are hired for 
a few days, and go to work penniless, after a season of 
idleness or fresh from one of those tramping trips over the 
country that are characteristic of certain skilled mechanics. 
At the end of the first day’s work the Shylock takes an 
order on the employer and pays a day’s wages, less his 
interest. Pay-day may be a week off. The mechanic may 
want to leave town again that night. Employers seldom 
make provision for this class of employees. 
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The Shylock sometimes has an agreement with the 
employer whereby the risks of his innumerable loans are 
diminished by payment of such wages direct to him in a 
lump sum each week. But in many establishments he has 
no such advantage, and so must let his clients collect their 
own wages, and then collect from them in turn. This gives 
an opportunity for fraud and loss, for the Shylock is 
invariably regarded as a man who has more money than 
he knows what to do with. Many are the whispered tales 
of his profits and wealth. To swindle him is not only re- 
garded as permissible in most shops and factories, but 
even commendable in the eyes of borrowers. He often 
loans money on his personal judgment of an applicant 
before the latter has earned even a day's pay, making 
an advance because he likes his looks, or withholding it 
because he doesn’t. 

This much said in favor of the Shylock, one may safely 
cease worrying about him, for he is able to take care of 
himself and his capital. All over this nation to-day, set- 
tled comfortably in good homes, are elderly gentlemen who 
live well on incomes from their investments. Ten or 
twenty years ago they were the sleek, silent, envied Shy- 
locks of some newspaper composing-room or shoe factory. 


The System of a Printers’ Coéperative Bank 


A BOSTON daily newspaper the printers have had 
a codperative loan association for the past twenty-five 
years. It was planned by an employee who first got a con- 
ception of finance by becoming a depositor in a codpera- 
tive bank. This newspaper office had, at that time, several 
old-fashioned Shylocks who loaned money at five to ten 
per cent. a week. Demand for such loans was so great 
that one lender continually had out between five and seven 
hundred dollars. Borrowers seemed to care nothing about 
the rate of interest paid. They wanted money, and had to 
have it. This loan business set that employee thinking. 
If it could be turned into an employees’ codperative bank 
it could be managed at a reduced rate of interest to the 
borrowers, while, at the same time, the profits would be 
much higher than those of an ordinary savings-bank loan- 
ing on mortgages. 

Very good dividends could be paid depositors. This, 
in turn, would act as an agency for the encouragement of 
thrift among workmen who saved money. A double 
benefit would accrue. 

So the founder got a dozen fellow-workmen to embark 
with him in an association, and was chosen working man- 
ager, a place he has held since. At the end of the first 
year there were sixty members, and to-day there are sev- 
eral hundred. 

To join this bank as a depositor it is only necessary to 
agree to pay in a certain sum between one and five dollars 
weekly. The depositor must pay neither less nor more, 
however, and is fined if he fails ina payment. Earnings 
of the bank are divided every six months, according to 
each dollar a depositor has in it. Dividends are paid on 
nothing above three hundred and fifty dollars, and in 
borrowing money from the bank no depositor is given a 
loan exceeding two hundred dollars more than his deposit, 
unless, by special arrangement, he gives real-estate secu- 
rity for an additional sum. 

Loans are made on a shrewd scale that puts the heaviest 
interest on the transient borrower of small sums. From 
one dollar to twenty-five, the rate is one per cent. a week. 
Fifty dollars may be had for thirty-three cents a week, 
one hundred dollars for thirty-eight cents, one hundred 
and fifty dollars for forty-two cents, two hundred dollars 
for forty-five cents. Borrowers pay little attention to 
interest. Depositors pay a great deal of attention to 
dividends. So, to keep the institution going, it has been 
deemed necessary to pay dividends of ten or twelve per 
cent. A penalty is thus put 
on the unthrifty, though 
they are, even then, paying 
but one-fifth to one-tenth 
what a Shylock would 
charge for such accommoda- 
tion. At the same time a 
reward is paid the thrifty. 
Many a weekly borrower of 
small sums, after studying 
out this contrast for himself, 
has switched over from the 
unthrifty class into the ranks 
of the thrifty. 

Security is based almost 
wholly on the character of 
the borrower. Sometimes a 

(Concluded on Page 40) 
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A PIG 


OR some years 
KF Mr. Surabaya 

Brice has been 
the American agent for Bagenheck & Séhne, a famous 
German wild-animal firm. When not engaged in over- 
seeing the capture of alligators and mountain cats and 
Kadiak bears, he is generally to be found somewhere 
between Hamburg and New York in one of those menagerie 
ships irreverently known as ‘‘Noah’s arks.”’ It is also his 
business, once a year, to bring a ‘“‘Noah’s ark”’ from the 
Dutch East Indies, which are the chosen hunting-grounds 
of wild-animal men—and whence, indeed, in clipper days 
a roving and original-minded father brought him home 
his name. 

For himself, he is undoubtedly the fattest, homeliest, 
kindliest, shrewdest-witted man that ever wore queer 
watch-fobs and elephantine corduroys. Though now 
almost fifty, he has never been called anything but Sura- 
baya—many people think it only an affectionate nick- 
name—and probably he never will be. And the present 
story goes back to the time of nicknames, to the never-to- 
be-forgotten spring in his tender and sanguine youth when 
he first went forth to make his fortune. 

As a matter of fact, he already stood six feet two, and 
was over twenty. But, until then, his experiences of the 
actual had been confined to work on a little Maine shore 
farm, and service on the coasting schooners that passed 
beneath it, both alike being illumined and inspired by the 
reading of The Lives of Successful Men; in knowledge of 
the real world he was somewhere between fifteen and six- 
teen-and-a-half. 

And the best proof of this is that. one sap-starting day 
in March he drew his three years’ savings from the bank, 
said good-by to his Uncle Elihu, and departed for New 
York to become a merchant prince. He had taken a reso- 
lution to restore American commerce by building up an 
international trading fleet that would make Liverpool 
seem like Marblehead or Gloucester. 
He would set aside a ten-million-dollar 
reserve—he had estimated that, by not 
sparing himself, he could do it in fif- 
teen years, or say twenty, to allow ILLUST 
for the possibility of hard times—and 
then he was going to devote the remainder of his life to 
founding in Portland the greatest university in the world! 

Consequently, when he had been in New York for seven 
weeks and had spent four-fifths of his savings without 
having had so much as the offer of a position, he found 
himself dazed, benumbed. He still walked the clanging 
streets, but he had so lost all courage that most frequently 
he would begin to back his way out of those hard-polished 
managers’ offices even before he had been refused. 

And then, one morning, his landlady had brought her- 
self to tell him that his clothes were against him. He 
would make a great deal better impression if he was wear- 
ing the kind generally worn in business New York. If he 
would spend in that way some of whatever money he still 
had left, she was sure he would find a position in no time. 

She was so sure of it that, if he could no longer have any 
such confidence as she had, he had set out for a big down- 
town clothing store with at least ten times more heart in 


“Say, How Far 
Back Do Youse 
Come From, Anyhow?” 
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An Auction Sale and an Awkward Corner 





His Landlady had Brought Herself to Tell Him 
That His Clothes Were Against Him 


By ARTHUR E. McFARLANE 


RATED BY GUSTAVUS Cc. 


him than he had had an hour before. It was true he now 
had only a little over nineteen dollars left, and when that 
had been reduced by the price of merely a fairly good suit 
of ‘‘ready-mades,” his next week in New York would have 
to be his last. But that next week, he told himself, was 
going to see him make the fight of his life. 

He had just crossed Fourteenth Street when he was 
turned aside by the hammering singsong of an auction- 
eer. It came from three doors up—from ‘‘The New York 
Gents’ Furnishings and Specialties Emporium” —and in 
the ‘‘Emporium’s” mirror-framed windows there were 


clothes displayed that ought to get a man a place almost 
without his asking for it. A moment later Surabaya was 
leaning, head-high, over the crowd about the entrance. 
Just at that minute, however, the auctioneer was not 
selling clothes. He was putting up some of the ‘“‘special- 
ties.” 


rings, 


These consisted of ‘‘genuine topaz, diamond 
” “solid rolled-gold hunting-case watches,’’ ‘‘Ger- 
man grand-concert accordions” and 
‘‘guaranteed old Cremona violins” — 
for none of which did there appear to 
be any sale whatever. 

And then—it seemed to Surabaya, 
too, that the auctioneer had been look- 
ing at him as he did it—he put up a 
trunk. It was an extremely flimsy 
kind of trunk, made for the most part 
of basswood, zinc tacks and butchers’ 
paper. And, if two young men did 
begin to bid on it, in the end there 
seemed to be some misunderstanding. 
And, in its turn, it was left without a 
purchaser. 

At that the auctioneer laid both 
hands upon his desk and announced 
that he was pretty near ready to give 
up. ‘But just to feel that I can sell 
somethin’ ,”’ he said; ‘‘ just toget things 
started, I tell you what I’m goin’ to do. 
I’m goin’ to begin puttin’ things into 
this trunk, and I’m goin’ to keep it up 
till it looks worth while to somebody.” 

He walked back to the tiers of shoe 
boxes and picked out a smart-looking 
pair of patent-leathers. “If they 
ain’t the proper size we got others 
here that are!” 

He brought up a bandbox from 
under the counter, lifted a black 
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“christy” from it, 
and set it ino, 
top of the shoe 


‘‘Same again for the hat, if it don’t fit.” And, finally, Crowe. 


ing over to the display racks, he selected a “‘la 
three-piece, tailor-cut’’ suit of blue serge. ‘‘Same 

size for these,’’ he said, and carefully folded them in 

the shoesand hat. “‘Now, maybe, that'll give you somethiy’ 
to look at!” j 

He cast his eye at one.of the young men who had been 
bidding on the trunk before. ‘I made the mi 
friend, of thinkin’ that you’d offered me two-fifty 
minute ago. All right. If I don’t get more, two-fifty ig 
goin’ to take it now!” 

But the other young man had put up a bid of thre 
dollars already. 

Surabaya took hold of himself breathlessly. But he 
hesitated, even after that. 

“Four!” said the first young New Yorker. He hada 
face as sharp as arat’s. You could see that nobody could 
take him in. 

“Four and a half!” bid the second. 

And then: “Five!” bid Surabaya. 

‘‘Five and a half!” 

oe Six ! ” 

“Six-fifty!” 

**Seven!”’ 

“Well, say!” said the auctioneer, winking a pouchy 
eye, ‘“‘looks as if it was too easy to sell trunks now! 
Nothin’ like givin’ people somethin’ to look at, is there?” 

‘‘Seven-fifty!”’ 

“Bight!” 

‘‘Kight-twenty-five!”’ 

‘‘Eight-fifty!”’ 

“Nine!” 

And there that second young man had disgustedly to 
drop out. ‘‘Ah, dink it!” he said; ‘‘why didn’t I have 
some coin with me? On a chanst like 
this I’d ’a’ gone the double o’ that!” 

‘‘Nine-twenty-five,” bid Surabaya. 

“‘Nine-fifty.” 

WIDNEY “‘Nine-seventy-five!” 
sc Ten ! ” 

The rat-faced young man went up to the trunk, turned 
over the boots and hat and felt of the clothes. ‘‘Say, 
mate,” he said, looking back almost admiringly, ‘‘I want 
these things. How high do I got to go to put you out, 
anyway?” 

Surabaya knew torturingly well how high he would have 
to go—thirteen dollars at the most. But he told himself 
again that his one chance lay in playing deep and hiding 
that. 

‘Well, how’ll ten-fifty hit you?” 

**Ten-seventy-five.” 

‘*Eleven!”’ 

“*Eleven-twenty-five!”’ 

§*Eleven-fifty!”’ 

Surabaya could hardly speak. Just about everything 
on earth seemed to depend on it! ‘‘ Eleven-seventy-five!” 

But his rival had also begun to hesitate and to glance 
at him sideways. ‘‘Twelve,” he bid at last. 

‘*Twelve-twenty-five.” 

“*Twelve-fifty!”’ 

And at twelve-fifty there was a pause. 

The auctioneer waited another minute and then resumed 
his hammering singsong: ‘‘Twelve-fifty I’m offered. 
Twelve-fifty!—Twelve-fifty!] Twelve-seventy-five dic { 
hear?” 

‘‘Cripes!”’ said the rat-faced young man; ‘‘I’d like to! 
But I was runnin’ myself too close to go twelve-fifty.” 

Surabaya’s heart leaped up in him, and he set his 
fingers into his palms with a mighty exultation. ‘‘Twelve- 
seventy-five, I make it.” 

“‘Good! And I guess you get it! Anybody bid higher? 
Anybody go thirteen? Going, going—all right, friend! 
Yours it is.” 

The auctioneer took his money, riffled it over, rang it 
into his till, and then commenced to take those clothes out 
of the trunk and put them back in their places again. 

Surabaya felt his throat begintogodry. ‘‘What—what 
are you doin’ that for?’ 

‘‘What am I doin’ that for, young feller? Well, what 
else would I be doin’? It was the trunk I sold youse, 
wasn’t it?” 

“The trunk— but the—the other things?” 

‘*Them other things? Youse don’t mean to pretend you 
thought I was throwin’ them in, too?” 

By now Surabaya’s throat was as dry as if it had been 
filled with ashes. 

“Say, how far back do youse come from, anyhow? 
Them other things were somethin’ to look at, like I told 
youse! Somethin’ to let you see how this trunk’ll show 
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hen it’s full. I mentioned it twice over, just sd.as no 

Wy uid pretend to be mistaken about it at the pay-up. 

»to look at. O-oh, no! O-oh, no, young feller, 

can't come nothin’ like that on-me! The next thing 

['m goin’ to put up, friends, is one of these fancy, Paris- 
bronze and marble clocks ——” 

How old, how absolutely antique a swindle it was needs 

no telling. Yet the sick-souled Surabaya still had no 

whatever that the auctioneer was alone in it. He 

ill had no first doubt of that until he turned and saw 

those two smooth young East Siders hanging upon each 

other's necks and giving a burlesque of shedding tears of 


“Say!” they said. ‘“‘Say! It was too easy! It wasa 
shame to collect it! Another one like that and it’ll be 
gettin’ on our conscience!” And the crowd did nothing 
=... was one last resort. _He went out to Fourteenth 
Street and brought in a policeman. 

But that patrolman seemed also to be an old friend of 
the auctioneer’s. 

“Did he tell you he was sellin’ the clothes?” he asked 
menacingly. ‘‘Oh, he didn’t? 

“Did he mention anything but the trunk as bein’ on 
gle? No? He didn’t? He didn’t do that neither? 

“Then what you wantin’ your money back for, any- 

? Ain’t a trunk like that worth the amount twice 
overalone? A little more from you, young Rube, and it’ll 
be up to me to run you in for disorderly conduct.” 

Two hours later Surabaya was down on the South Street 
water front. New York had finished him. But, at least, 
he knew something that would let him escape from it. 





“J Been Eatin’ Five Meals a Day Since Tuesday, Ain’t I?” 


And before the end of the day, with a feeling in his heart 
that he never expected to get out of it again, he had 
shipped for the Java seas in a ‘‘Cape Horner.” 


II 


H® DID get that feeling out of him. Or rather, in the 
wholesome stress and thrust of things, it was crowded 
out by a great many other much more immediate and 
vital matters. 

To begin with, six months before the mast in a ‘‘Cape 
Horner”’ is equal to any five years of ordinary experience. 
The third port he touched at, too—and the port where he 
decided not to sign again—was that Javanese haven which 
had assisted in his christening. And there he met Fate in 
the person of a one-armed German named Benzel, who 
was on his way to Borneo after orang-outangs. Surabaya 
went along with him. 

It was his initiation into the wild-animal business. On 
the next expedition he was first lieutenant. The year 
after that Herr Benzel made him warehouse “‘Haupt- 
mann,”’ then cages’ boss, and then sent him with a ship- 
load of beasts to Hamburg. 

By this time he had become a great deal older than he 
was when he went away; and, as befitted a wild-animal 
man, he had become vastly more familiar with the snares 
and pitfalls of this world. In the long jungle halts and 
the weeks on shipboard he had had time to read much and 
to meditate more. By the end of another three years he 
had likewise added a solid eighty-five pounds to his 
avoirdupois, a thing which, albeit it has escaped some of 
the psychologists, also makes greatly for the balance- 
weighting and the judicially-ballasted in human character. 

Above all, he had been imbibing a soulful of that 
Teutonic placidity and sweet thinking with which a man 
may as unworryingly traverse the hard wilderness places 
of this life as the camel traverses the Sahara upon its inner 
content of sweet oasis water. In short, if he had been still 
a boy at twenty when he left New York, when he returned 
to it six years later, a big, bearded, quietly-chuckling man, 
quite as truly was he older in many ways than most men 
are at forty. 

He had not forgotten that “auctioneer” and his two 
humorous codperators. They had taken the kind of 

advantage of him which we wake up thinking about at 
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night. In his mental album 
their photographs had none 
of that “‘blurriness” of the 
ordinary memory portrait. 
Nor were they merely quite 
unfaded; it was as if they had 
been given a fine everlasting 
quality by being outlined and 
worked in with caustic pencil. 
And an hour after he had 
made New York again, with 
grim directness heagain sought 
East Fourteenth Street. 

He found that the site of the 
‘New YorkGents’ Furnishings 
and Specialties Emporium” 
was now occupied by a ten- 
story loft building. The busi- 
ness neighbors of the “‘auctioneer” knew him no longer. 
Another patrolman walked the beat. And with 
regretful philosophy Surabaya made up his mind that he 
must put that memory behind him forever. He gave him- 
self to the duty of obtaining for Bagenheck & Séhne the 
choicest possible specimens of the animal kingdom of 
America—as also to getting together the beginnings of his 
own now justly famous “‘snake house,” in South Brooklyn. 

And here, in fact, this story must seem for a time to take 
a wholly new direction. 

For, one mellow afternoon that spring, he received an 
offer from the New York Zodélogical Park for his cageful 
of two-year-old blacktailed rattlesnakes. It was an 
offer that he could very well afford to accept. And next 
morning he emptied the whole knotted clump of them into 
his old sea-lion skin valise and started for Manhattan. 

They were a knotted clump because he had “chilled 
them down.”’ Temporarily they were as quiet as if chloro- 
formed; and, as he slipped his valise behind his feet on the 
New York ‘‘L,” he believed that he could count on their 
remaining so until he had successfully gained the Bronx. 
He could not keep from looking down at that bag once or 
twice much as if it had been filled at the Sub-Treasury. 
Then he got out the last number of Nature, and began 
to read. 

But the youth beside him had also begun to read. He 
had opened up the eight a. m. edition of a certain evening 
journal of tremendous circulation, and he spread it out 
until its edges scraped Surabaya under his craggy nose. 
The latter shifted down the seat a little. But that paper 
seemed to follow him. The youth was not large, yet he 
managed in the end to take up room enough for three. 

And Surabaya was abundantly glad when he removed 
himself with the crowd at Grand Street. At least, he was 
abundantly glad until he looked down again and saw that 
his valiseful of young blacktails had got off, too. As 
a second New York experience, he had been rubbing shoul- 
ders with a professional thief. 

Now there were various things which he might have 
done. He might, for example, have reported at the detec- 
tive bureau. But even after the lapse of years he could not 
again summon up full confidence in the New York police. 
In any case, his desire was to get back that bag at the 
earliest possible moment; and he had every ground for 
believing that once its present possessor had opened it he 
would be prepared to restore it with all the willing- 
ness in the world. It was for him, Surabaya Brice, 
to give him the opportunity. Betaking himself 
downtown again he went to the office of the even- 
ing paper the youth had been so ostentatiously 
perusing, and he inserted a lost-and-found adver- 
tisement, requesting that any one possessing infor- 
mation as to the present whereabouts of a sea-lion 
skin valise, marked ‘‘S. B.,’’ should address the 
same to call-box, 404 Manhattan, and no questions 
would be asked. 

As made evident by the outcome it was the very 
best thing he could have done. When he made his 
second visit to that call-box the following afternoon 
there wasa shaky, thumb-smudged scribble awaiting 
him. “He could find out what he wanted to know 
by going to No. Allen Street.” And it was 
cross-marked ‘“‘RUSH.” 

With all the speed his weight permitted he went 
back to South Brooklyn and got into his ‘‘snake 
armor’’—a pair of elk-hide wading boots that drew 
up inside his trousers legs; long, heavy gloves of the 
same material; a leather receptacle like a golfing 
bag (save that this had a patent, drop-valve top) ; 
and a pair of ‘‘snake sticks” that protruded from 
that “‘golfing bag’ like the clubs thereof. Thus 
equipped, he returned to New York, and Allen Street. 

The newspaper-reading youth seemed to appear 
from a hole in the ground; and as soon as he had 
made sure that Surabaya had come alone, he came 
huntedly acrossto him. He steered him around the 
corner, up the next block, and pulled him into the 
doorway of an old-style, tumble-down and half- 
deserted tenement. The qualified bag was up top, 
in front. He’d managed to get out all right himself, 








Equal to Any Five Years of Ordinary Experience 













except for havin’ heart failure 
on the stairs comin’ down. 
But, off the room the qualified 
snakes was holdin’, there was 
two frien’s of his shut in a 
bedroom. They'd been there 
now for goin’ on to a day and 
a half, with on’y what was in 
a water-jug to drink—and 
nothin’ to eat at all! 

Then he started on ahead 
and showed Surabaya thedoor. 
But first he stopped a few 
yards to the right of it and 
rapped on the wall. ‘“‘It—it’s 
all right,” he said; ‘‘it’shim!” 

He was answered by a 
kind of twofold shouting 
snarl. ‘‘And it’s pretty near time! Oh, you been fierce 
and quick about it, ain’t you?” 

Surabaya opened his mouth in a silent grimace of 
laughter, fitted the key into the lock, and next moment 
was inside. 

There was no possible doubt as to the presence of the 
snakes. Those he couldn’t see he could hear. His en- 
trance had much the effect of shaking a tree filled with 
cicadas. His valise lay upside-down beside the door; and 
there were at least a dozen half-grown blacktails within a 
yard of it. He whistled at them becalmingly, and, step- 
ping around the nearest, directed his eyes with a natural 
interest toward the dirty, glass-paneled door of that 
hall bedroom. 

The curtains had been torn away; and the two indi- 
viduals behind it stood in the plainest sight. Surabaya 
looked—looked a second time—and then looked again! 
The first prisoner was that former Fourteenth Street auc- 
tioneer. The other, not quite so easy to recognize, was his 
former assistant, the rat-faced decoy. 


It 


"7 ELL, wet, wEtu!”’ said the big, wild-animal man. 
‘Well, well, well, well, well !’’ 

‘*Well, what are you well-willin’ about?” shrieked the 
older man. 

And, ‘“‘There’s your bag, and there’s your snakes!” 
shrilled his ‘‘assistant.” ‘‘How long youse goin’ to be 
gettin’ busy? Say, ain’t you got your eyes with 
youse?”’ 

‘*Oh, I guess maybe I have, friends. But I’m not any- 
ways so blame’ sure that you've got yours!”’ And then, 
with detail and memory-refreshing circumstance, he told 
them who he was. 

But for the snakes, the silence which followed was not 
broken until one might have believed that it was never 
going to be broken again. Then it was broken by the 
pair in the bedroom only to the extent of a single word 
apiece. 

“And so,” said Surabaya, ‘‘ you see the way it is. This 
is one of those moments that don’t come more than once 
or twice in a lifetime. I'll wager that, in most lifetimes, 
they never come except in dreams!” 

“‘Say,” said the “auctioneer,” ‘‘you got a fine long 
memory; you got a phenom of a memory, ain’t you?” 

(Continued on Page 38) 


“But Your Snakes?" Gagged that “Auctioneer” 
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Trying to Live in New York 


WENTY thou- 

sand or more 

salaried people 
are professionally engaged in teaching in New York City’ 
—nearly sixteen thousand in the public schools alone. 
They are very well paid as compared with people in like 
employment elsewhere; but the factor of higher living 
expenses comes in. 

That factor is somewhat exaggerated in common report. 
The salaried person coming to New York is really not 
restricted to a choice between a two-hundred-dollar-a- 
month flat near the Park and a ten-dollar-a-month tuber- 
culosis plant in an ‘‘old law” tenement, although it often 
looks that way to him upon his first survey of the field. 
But inquiry among persons of sobriety and judgment 
who have lived in other big towns and in New York does 
show that you have to pay something for metropolitan 
privileges. 

Women teachers in the elementary schools get six 
hundred dollars a year the first year and a raise of forty 
dollars per annum up to $1240 in the seventeenth year 
—by which time they are more interested in old-age 
pensions than in wages. Concerning the cost of living 
in New York and pay relatively thereto, Superintend- 
ent Maxwell of the public schools remarks:. 

‘*A teacher’s salary should constitute a living wage. 

In the case of a teacher a living wage ought to be 
understood to mean a salary sufficient to enable the 
teacher to live in respectable society and to take 
advantage of reasonable means of culture and recreation. 
After the most careful consideration I have been able to give 
the subject I feel convinced that the salaries now paid to 
the majority of our teachers violate this principle.” He 
recommends a minimum salary of $720 as a living wage 
in the sense he gives. Which, perhaps, will seem strange 
to many a country schoolma’am who is passing rich on 
thirty dollars a month. 


The Pay of City School-Teachers 


[RE average pay of the whole teaching force in the 
public schools, from a five-thousand-dollar male high- 
school principal to a six-hundred-dollar female teacher in 
the primary grades, is $1126—which, certainly, is a living 
income anywhere. Moreover, information furnished by 
Comptroller Metz from the records of the Bureau of 
Municipal Investigation and Statistics in the Department 
of Finance, suggests that the average pay of the whole 
teaching force has increased about thirty per cent. in ten 
years. But in 1898, at consolidation, three city school 
systems, nearly a score of village school systems and a 
hundred rural school districts were brought together. 
Each unit had a different method of paying teachers, and 
in village and rural schools the pay, of course, ranged 
below that in the city. Other factors have affected the 
average pay without benefiting certain individuals. For 
example, under the Davis law, passed in 1900, a man 
principal in an elementary school gets thirty-five hundred 
& year; a woman principal, twenty-five hundred. Men 
teachers in charge of schools of the fourth order get 
twenty-four hundred; women teachers in the same 
position, sixteen hundred. Throughout, in short, the 
difference between men and women in the same position 
runs from two hundred to a thousand dollars a year. 

Out of a total of 15,613 teachers, 13,684 are women, and 
of the women 11,658 are in the elementary schools (not 
including principals). They comprise ninety per cent. of 
such teachers. The 
average pay of ele- 
mentary teachers 
last year was $1061, 
which is 64 per cent. 
above the average 
of 1900 when the 
Davis law went into 
effect. The average 
figure of $1061 is 
what a woman 
teacher in grades 
below the seventh 
receives after 
twelve yearsof serv- 
ice. The increase 
that she gets by 
reason of longer 
service cannot be 
considered an effect 
of prosperity. She 
is getting more 
pay for delivering 
a better article of 
labor. 





“You Can’t Tell 
What Sort of a 
Person May 


Come Along - 
at Any Time”’ 5 gl 





Making Ends Meet with Metropolitan Trimmings 





Some Rather Poorly-Paid Trades Have Received No 
Advance. Cabmen Have Received Only Six Per Cent. 


By WILL PAYNE 


ILLUSTRATED BY F. VAUX WILSON 


No doubt the women teachers would, last fall, have 
received an advance to $720 a year to start with; but 
the October panic came along and blocked the plan. 
The incident is worth mentioning, because salaried people 
are inclined to say that prosperity does not benefit them. 
Depression, certainly, does not help their prospects of 
getting higher wages. 

This average pay of $1061, by the way, compares with an 
average of $826 for elementary teachers in Chicago last 
year. But the Chicago teachers will not admit that that 
proves anything. In fact, they have recently secured an 
advance. In both cities the organization and efforts of the 
women teachers to secure higher pay have been likened to 
those of a labor union by people who consider that descrip- 
tion a heavy reproach. 

Columbia University disburses over a million a year in 
salaries. The pay for a given position has not advanced at 
all in ten years. The average salary of a professor is 
$3747, which compares with an average of $4408 at 
Harvard, $3500 at Yale and $3000 at Chicago and Cornell. 
The State universities generally pay less, the average at 
Wisconsin being $2760; at Michigan, $2750; at Illinois, 
$2394; but the University of California pays $4000, the 
same as Leland Stanford, Junior, with which it engages in 
a somewhat spirited rivalry. 


Where the Professor’s Money Goes 


HE Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 

Teaching has collected many facts concerning ped- 
agogic income and outgo. It appears that a habitation 
which the Columbia Faculty deems fitting for a married 
professor, with, say, two children, rents for $1800 to 
$2400 a year. The average is put down at $2100, which, 
you will see, amounts to about sixty per cent. of the 
average professor’s salary—a quite startling contribution 
to the landlord. The average rent of a University of 
Chicago professor is given as $840, or about two-fifths 
that of a Columbia professor; of a Yale professor at $600, 
of a Harvard professor at $500 and so on, down to $480 
at the University of Michigan, $420 at the University of 
Illinois and $400 at the University of Wisconsin. In 
fine, they touch up the Gotham professor very briskly for 
his privilege of looking on at the Fifth Avenue parade. 
His cook costs him thirty dollars a month, it appears, 
and a housemaid twenty-five. These items, like the rent, 
have increased about twenty-five per cent. in ten years. 
The full professor, of course, is the top-notcher among 
teachers. The average salary of an assistant professor at 
Columbia is $2200; of an instructor, $1800; of a tutor, 
$1300; and among the teaching force there are high 
privates in the rear rank who get $500 a year. 

“Tt is very well for a young bachelor,” said an earnest 
student of this subject. ‘‘He can get, soon after his 
post-graduate course, a thousand or twelve or fifteen 
hundred a year—probably about the time when a gradu- 
ate of the law school is getting twelve dollars a week in 
some lawyer’s office and a graduate of the medical school 
is hanging around hospitals for nothing. On his twelve 
hundred the bachelor can live quite comfortably. The 
trouble comes when he gets older and marries and has 
children. It isn’t only the high rent and the groceries 
and the coal. All the little outdoor amusements that his 
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children would, 
free in a smaller 


When the children are small his wife will be frei.) 
let them go on the street or in the Park unattended 

if he isn’t—for, really, you can’t tell what sort of Person 
may come along the street or in the Fark at any 
That means a maid to look after the children all-the tim, 
—one more servant than he would need in q smaller 
place.” 

As to how the professor ever manages it on $3747, the 
answer is that he doesn’t. Like the traction combine 
has an everlasting deficit to finance. The simplest g. 
pedient is to inherit a fortune or marry a rich, beautify 
and devoted woman. In individual cases, I hear, both 
plans have been adopted with signal success. Aside from 
that, the dean of the school of applied sciences at Columbiy 
opines that the professors in that school get as much, » 
the average, for work done outside the university » 
their salaries amount to. The academic professors hay 
not so good a field for outside employment. But a eg. 
siderable number of. them write, or do editorial work 
for magazine and book publishers, which much augments 

their incomes from the school. Prosperity, of coun, 
enlarges the opportunity for all such outside work, 
Inquiry by the Carnegie Foundation leads to a sup. 
position that a capable lawyer or engineer in New 
York, who has been out of his professional school eight 
or ten years, will be earning on an average four tofiye 
thousand dollars a year; a physician, equally capable and 
experienced, somewhat more. This is with regard only to 
well-equipped men of some ability and character and 
eight or ten years’ experience—men, that is, fairly con- 
parable to the average college professor. Such professional 
incomes have, no doubt, substantially increased with 
prosperous times; but it is impossible to make even the 
roughest approximation of the ratio. 


Managing on Six Thousand a Year 


ITH regard to expenses, one can perhaps speak a 
little more definitely. A professional man who 
comes fairly within the category described above, but who 
has been considerably more fortunate than the average, 
spoke upon this topic of income and outgo. ‘‘A good deal 
of nonsense is talked,” he said, ‘“‘about the difficulty of 
making a living income in New York. One would thinkit 
costs so much that a man had to be a millionaire in order 
to exist here at all. I know from experience that a well- 
equipped man, with fair luck, can get on all right in this 
city. Say, for example, he has six thousand a year. Well, 
he can take a very nice little apartment a couple of blocks 
west of the Park, keep one servant and manage quite com- 
fortably, if he and his wife are sensible. His income 
advances to eight thousand. He can then take a really 
tip-top apartment and keep two servants. He works up 
to ten thousand. With that he can have a very nice little 
house, say up on Morningside; or, if he prefers, he can 
stay in the flat and keep an automobile. - Now, if he gets 
up to fifteen thousand a year, he can buy a forty-thousand- 
dollar house. Anybody will sell one to a man with fifteen 
thousand a year. He may have to pay a few thousand 
down; but he can easily arrange that. He can havea 
first-rate establishment—as good, really, as a professional 
man needs.” 

‘But suppose,” I said, ‘“‘he wants to save something.” 

“Tf he lives in New York, he won’t,”’ said he. 

But when an income reaches four thousand a year we 
may, with a clear conscience, leave it to shift for itself even 
at the very height of prosperity. If porterhouse does 
advance to twenty-six cents a pound, a very sound article 
of corned beef may always be had for less. Descending 
the scale, then, by easy gradations, we pass from pro 
fessors to plumbers. 

There are positively very many skilled and well 
organized workmen in New York who receive wages that 
the professional class in a small place would consider quite 
comfortable, and whose earnings in the ten-year cycle 
beginning with 1897 advanced even more than the cost of 
living. Side by side with them is a great number of work- 
men who have never at any time received more than & 
bare living wage, and whose incomes, in the ten years, 
advanced proportionately less than the incomes of the 
more skillful and fortunate. Also, there is a large number 
who, because of insufficient bread, eat themselves; who 
die lingeringly in constant misery and steady deterioration. 
Them we will merely refer to in saying that in New York, 
as in every other great city, there is no such thing a8 
prosperous times, either positively or relatively, for a not 
inconsiderable part of the population. There are authentic 
cases of families that subsisted for a year on total in- 
comes of $250 or $300. There are also authentic cases of 
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wing, of eating broken glass, tacks and shingle 
Neither class of feats demands our attention. 
’ New York’is a greater manufacturing town 
y people suppose—leading, in fact, with an 
sa] manufactured product exceeding a billion and a 
in value, or about a third more than Chicago — 
is probably her greatestindustry. It hasamounted 
of late to upward of two hundred million dollars a year, 
employs a hundred thousand organized workmen. 
puilding trades, in the main, are well unionized and 
have established wage schedules that rank with the highest 
in the country. Leading organizations in those trades 
show, for the third quarter of 1907, earnings at the rate of 
twelve hundred a year and over, and an advance, as com- 
pared ith 1897, of quite fifty per cent. 

Based upon results for that quarter, indeed, there were 

n who earned at the rate of $2100 a year; 
plasterers at the rate of $1800; marble-cutters, brick- 
layers and lathers at the fate of $1500; carpenters, 
ement masons, parquette floor layers, plumbers, steam- 
fitters and roofers at the rate of $1300. I find over thirty 
thousand workmen in the building trades earning at the 
rate of $1200 and upward; some sixteen thousand earning 
at the rate of $1000 to $1200; as many more at the rate of 
$300 to $1000. But even in this highly-paid division 
there was another sixteen thousand earning at the rate of 
Jess than $800 a year—or less than a fair living wage for a 
married man with an average family. 

There are 713 labor unions in the city, having 286,470 
members. The State Bureau of Labor Statistics covers 
wages and earnings of the organized workmen quite fully. 
Its principal summaries apply to the entire State; but 
as about two-thirds of the union workmen of the State 
are in the city, these figures may reasonably be held to 
reflect conditions in the city pretty accurately. In the 
third quarter of 
1907, then— 
which may be 
takenasflood-tide 
of prosperity— 
earnings of union 
workmen as a 
whole were at the 
rate of $900a 
year. Cutting 
out an advance 
enjoyed by a 
union of actors, 
average earnings 
in the third quar- 
ter of 1907 were 
larger by 37 per 
cent. than in 
1897. This, no 
doubt, amply 
covers the ad- 
vance in cost of 
living, and soisa 
very satisfactory 
showing. Weare 
dealing now, 
however, not with the daily rate of wages, but with earn- 
ings during a quarter, and the increased earnings were 
due rather more to fuller employment than to higher 
tates of wages. The average wage per day of work, in 
fact, increased only 22 per cent.; but the average num- 
ber of days of work increased about 30 per cent. In 
other words, from 1897 to 1907 the time lost through 
idleness dropped from 26 per cent. to about 10 per cent. 

Steady employment counted for more than increased 
wages in the matter of keeping abreast of—or even ahead 
of—the increased cost of living. This applies to the ten 
years from 1897 to September 30, 1907. Since then, as 
everybody knows, there has been a change. Reports to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics from ninety-two leading 
unions in New York City show that on December 31, 1907, 
34.2 per cent. of the members were idle. At the end of 
September, for the State, only 10.5 per cent. were idle, 
against 5.7 per cent. the year before, and this increased 
idleness was largely due to the depression which had 
already overtaken the building trades in the city as a 
result of tight money. 





Many a Country Schooima’am is Passing 
Rich on Thirty Dollars a Month 


Steady Employment the Main Consideration 


HILE the. figures for December 31 last cover only a 
part of the unions, and may be modified by fuller 
Teports, they show a percentage of idle workmen consider- 
ably higher than at the end of March, 1898, and fairly 
justify an opinion that, as regards the particular time 
at which they were taken, a large part of all the gains 
that accrued to union labor because of good times had 
been wiped out. There was, of course, no decrease in the 
cost of living that in any degree offset the loss of income 
that arose from trebling the number of idle workmen 
between September 30 and December 31. 
I mention this partly by way of reassuring those who 
m time to time grow apprehensive lest high wage rates 
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ruin the country. A very 
powerful corrective of that 
evil is always among the 
possibilities. In any con- 
sideration of the workman’s 
state the rate of wages tells 
only half the story. Whether 
or not he is fully employed 
is even more important. In 
passing, as bearing on the 
question of wages and cost 
of living, it may be said that 
the value of the laborer’s 
product tends to increase 
faster than wages. For ail 
the ‘manufactures of New 
York City, as reported by 
the Census Bureau, wages, 
from 1900 to 1905, increased 
26 per cent. and value of the 
product increased 30 per 
cent. Wages per man in- 
creased 5.7 per cent., and 
value of product, per man, 
8.8 per cent.—that is, a dollar 
paid in wages produced $5.95 
in 1900 and $6.15 in 1905. 

In the building trades of the city, as noted above, 
wages for skilled workmen rule high—$5 to $6 a day for 
marble cutters and setters, $5 and $5.50 for stone cutters 
and carvers, $5.60 for bricklayers, $4.80 for carpenters, 
$4.96 for pavers, $4.75 to $5 for plumbers and gasfitters, 
$5.50 to $6.50 for plasterers, $4.50 to $5 for roofers. 
These particular wage rates are 40 per cent. or so above 
the schedule for 1897. But at the end of December 45 per 
cent. of the workmen in the building trades of the city 
were idle—which, obviously, at once begins to demoralize 
incomes. 

In New York this winter one might have expected to 
catch upon the surface some sign, or many signs, of the 
large reverse movement which was precipitated by the 
financial panic of last October; for it was, especially, a 
New York affair. Superficially no such sign appeared. 
Fifth Avenue and Broadway streamed as usual with 
people who did not seem bent upon retrenchment. The 
theatres at two dollars a seat downstairs and the two 
grand opera houses at five were liberally patronized. 
Anywhere from six p. M. onward the customary crowds 
appeared in dining-halls of price. The pressure may not 
have been quite so high. One could find a seat at the 
play or a table at the restaurant without careful pre- 
arrangement; yet, in the main, the scene seemed set as 
lavishly asever. But, now and then, on Fifth Avenue one 
saw some men in caps—workmen, that is, evidently taking 
poor advantage of an enforced vacation to come over and 
see what that part of the town really was like. 





“yw 
Organized Workmen 
Have Received the Best 
Advance in Pay 


Wages of Organized Workmen 


T IS not only in the building trades that examples of 
high workmen’s incomes, based on the third quarter of 
1907, may be picked out. - For instance, lithographers, 
$1400 a year; blacksmiths, $1500; stationary engineers, 
$1450; marine engineers, $1800; master pilots, $2300 to 
$2500; butchers (dressers), $2500. Beside them may be 
found ferrymen at $600, cabmen at $650 to $800, coal 
drivers at $650 to $725, express drivers at $520 to $700, 
cloak and suit makers at $600, coat-makers at $720, 
cigarette-makers at $600, two thousand cigar-makers 
at $365—employments which engage a large number of 
hands. 

An average figure for the mass, that is, is subject to 
very wide variations in individual cases, and there is 
poorly-paid union labor as well as well-paid. For the 
State, based on the good third quarter of 1907, 14 per cent. 
of the men and 70 per cent. of women, in unions, received 
under $600 a year; 54 per cent. of the men and 91 per cent. 
of the women under $900. Several of the best-paid trades 
have received the largest advance in per diem wages since 
1897. Some rather poorly-paid trades have received no 
advance—this applies to some divisions in the clothing 


. trades, to seamen, letter-carriers, post-office clerks. Cab- 


men have received only six per cent. advance. About a 
thousand retail store clerks are included in the Bureau’s 
statistics. Their average per diem wage last year was 
$2.26, which compares with $2.19 in 1897. From 1900 
to 1907 the printing trades had practically no advance. 
But last year the men got a raise of eight cents a day, so 
the gain for the whole period, in quarterly earnings, was 
eight per cent. 

It might be mentioned that idleness distributes itself 
with as little regard to the actual necessities of the case 
as wage increases do. At the end of December, 83 per 
cent. of the cigar and cigarette makers of the city were 
idle—almost all for ‘‘lack of work.” Sixty-two per cent. 
of the garment-makers were idle. Of the comparatively 
well-paid stationary-engine men only 4 per cent. were idle ; 
in the printing and binding trades only 11 per cent., and 
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nearly half of them from causes other than lack 
of work. Of brewery employees only 6 per cent. 
were idle—against, for instance, 40 per cent. of 
leather workers. Of those in public employment 
none was idle. 

We have been considering, so far, only organ- 
ized workmen. I suppose it will go without 
challenge that the union workmen are less than 
half the whole and that their wages rule considerably 
higher than those of the unorganized laborers. Certainly 
they include a very great proportion of the most highly- 
paid labor. In 1905, for example, 251,277 members of 
labor organizations were reported in New York City, and 
the average earnings of union workmen in the State were 
at the rate of $815 a year. Reporting on the manufac- 
tures of the city in that year, the Census Bureau gave 
464,716 wage-earners whose wages averaged $534 for the 
year. 

One of the meanest things in the world is to take a lot 
of defenseless official statistics and badger the life out 
of them. You might, for example, take the earnings of 
union factory workmen as reported by the Labor Bureau 
and then see what average was left for the unorganized 
workmen on the basis of the Census Bureau report. The 
figures, of course, were not meant to be used in that hard- 
and-fast way; but they do show, as a generakconclusion, 
that the union laborers are less than half and that they get 
better wages than unorganized laborers do. There is no 
reasonable doubt, in addition, that the organized workmen 
have received the best advance in pay during the last ten 
years. The thousands of street railway employees in Man- 
hattan are unorganized, and have been since they lost a big 
strike some twenty years ago. Conductors, for ten hours’ 
work, get $2 to $2.35 a day; motormen, for ten hours, get 
$2.10 to $2.65. This compares with $1.75 to $2.25 for 
conductors and $2.25 to $2.40 for motormen five years ago 
—or, say, eight per cent. advance. In ten years the 
advance has probably been 15 per cent. One might con- 
trast this with $3 a day for organized hod carriers, with an 
advance of 26 per cent. in ten years; or $2.66 a day for 
locomotive firemen, with an advance of 26 per cent.; or 
$3 a day for stationary-engine firemen, with an advance of 
31 per cent. 


Keeping a Family on $836 a Year 


O NEITHER a gain of 22 per cent. in daily wage, nor of 
37 per cent. in annual earnings (based on the third 
quarter of 1907), applies to the mass of unorganized 
workers. And an annual income of $900 (at the third 
quarter of 1907) is surely far above the mark for them. 
Mrs. Louise B. More, of Greenwich House Settlement, has 
collected in great detail and published (in Wage-Earners’ 
Budgets) the facts concerning the incomes and expendi- 
tures of two hundred representative families in a typical 
West Side working-man’s neighborhood. Sixty-two per 
cent. of the families had incomes under $900; but income 
included a number of things besides the wages of the head 
of the family: rent received from a lodger, earnings 
turned in by well-grown children of the family, and so on. 
The average annual expenditure of these families was 
$836, of which 43 per cent. was for food, 19 per cent. for 
rent, 11 per cent. for clothing, 5 per cent. for fuel and 
light, 4 per cent. for life insurance, and the remainder for 
such small items as sickness, newspapers, recreation (2 
per cent.) and the like. The 78 per cent. for food, rent, 
clothing, fuel and light is, of course, a fixed charge with 
any self-supporting family. Mrs. More believes the 
average of $836 to be ‘‘a representative allowance for a 
typical independent 
and industrious work- 
ing-man’s family in a 
city neighborhood.” 
The allowance for 
food is $363 a year. 
The Federal Bureau 
of Labor, based on 
investigation of 1415 
typical working-men’s 
families in the North 
Atlantic States, gives 
the allowance for food 
as $371—which, for 
practical purposes, is 
the same as shown by 
the 200 New York 
families—and the ad- 
vance in the retail cost 
of that food from 1897 
to 1906 as 19 per cent. 
In retail prices gen- 
erally there was a 
further advance last 
year. Leading com- 
modities other than 
food advanced, on the 
whole, considerably 
(Concluded on Page 32; 





By Which Time They are 
More Interested in Old-Age 
Pensions Than in Wages 
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WAS still daylight when Francesco and Cissy came 
out of the Musée. The open cab which took them 
home chose the longest way. Cissy, her hands folded 

in her lap, her head bent, sat without speaking until, re- 
lieved by her companion’s silence and the fact that he, too, 
made no offer to move or to speak, she slowly lifted her 
eyes and looked about her at Naples, through which not 
three weeks before she had driven in the hotel omnibus. 
The little streets turned and twisted their tortuous ways, 
filled with a curiously vivid throng. Here and there, the 
early lights shone pallidly in the lingering day. Up and 
down long flights of steps, stairways forming alleys be- 
tween closely-built houses, the men and women, with 
burdens on their backs, or empty-handed, slowly passed 
along homeward. Goatherds drove their brown goats 
with tinkling bells along the sidewalks, the little creatures 
jostling near the foot-passengers, crushing themselves 
against the wall, or stopping before the door of an old 
palazzo to be milked. From the wide-open porta of one 
of the churches a coffin was carried, covered by garlands. 
The dead man’s hat and sword and cloak lay upon the 
bier, and on the church steps waiting to follow the cortége, 
the Franciscan friars, with lighted candles, stood barefoot 
and bareheaded, and close to them the mummers in their 
long, white hoods, from which their eyes gleamed. On the 
left of the church, down a flight of steep steps, whose apex 
was lost in the shadow, there appeared to tumble and fall 
a veritable cascade of flowers. All the way uphill the 
venders displayed their merchandise of flowers, and lilies 
white as milk, camellias white as snow, roses, jonquils and 
violets, massed their beauty, flung their beauty like 
fragrant banners upon the old brown stairs. The streets 
seemed full of perfume, and there blended with the odor 
of the flowers an acrid smell, the smell of wood fires and 
the smell of incense from the church. A boy with violets 
came running alongside the carriage, as the little vehicle 
tore through the town as though the very devil himself 
were after the lovers. 

A bunch of violets laid upon her folded hands was the 
first sign that Francesco gave the girl of himself. She took 
the flowers, but did not lift her eyes. 

Naples glowed and seethed and swarmed round her; 
she had feasted upon beauty for many days, and had seen 
everything through the eyes of love. In this way her 
sensations had grown keen and her taste developed. And 
the sensuous charm of the Italian seaport tingled in her; 
young barbarian as Cissy Porson was, she responded to it 
wonderfully. Now a great tide of happiness swelled within 
her: she seemed to be lifted by it, as a boat is lifted, and 
to be cradled upon a sea of joy. Her breath came quickly 
and, as if afraid of the new emotion, she gave a little sigh 
and glanced timidly up at the man at her side. The little 
victoria, drawn by the strong stallion with his tinkling 
bells, now began more reasonably the ascent of the hill. 
Francesco leaned toward Cissy and put his arm about her 
waist. 

‘‘T will make you so happy,” he whispered to her— 
‘‘always, always!” 

She has this to remember, and one of his hands over 
hers under the flowers, and the fragrance of the violets 
coming up to her with every word he said, so that never 
again can their odor mean anything to Cissy Porson but 
Naples on a warm winter evening, and first love. 





By Marie Van Vorst 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. B. WENZELL 
DECORATIVE HEADING BY VERNON HOWE BAILEY 


They were almost at the door of the hotel before the 
young girl had spoken at all. 

“I don’t really care to know,” she said, hesitating; 
‘‘you might be Bird’s fisherman. I half wish you were, 
for then I could go away with you in a boat. You might 
be the man who is driving us so slowly; then you would 
drive me to the end of the world; but I don’t think that 
you are what you pretend to be, and, if you don’t want me 
to know, I will wait.” 

And Francesco had kissed her hands and laughed, and 
told her if he were the king himself he would not be high 
enough for her. And Cissy persisted: ‘‘Are you a king?” 
And when Francesco had said, ‘‘Ma che, no,’’ she put 
it to him again: ‘‘Are you a courier?” 

“‘T am your guide,” he had told her, ‘‘to lead you all 
over the world, and I’ve shown you—at least, you will 
grant me that—the way that is best of all.”” But seeing 
that she was troubled, that she grew grave, he had said: 
“‘Carrissima, no, I am not a courier; I took the place for 
jest. But won’t you trust me a little longer until I can 
tell your father what I really am and what I really want? 
I should have told you long ago, but I have been carried 
away by the romance of it all. My nameis di Torrenti— 
Georgio Francesco Maria di Torrenti; I am a Roman and 
I want your father to let you be my wife. He is so kind,” 
the Roman went on, ‘‘that, when he knows my name and 
my family, and how I love you, don’t you think he will 
forgive my folly? Others have had to forgive me all my 
life. Don’t you think your father will be kind as they?” 

Cissy did not speak, from timidity and shyness and an 
overwhelming emotion. 

Francesco urged her: ‘‘Won’t you ask him to forgive 
me?” Then she nodded, and bending to her he pursued: 
‘And, if he gives you to me, will you come?” 

For answer she pressed the hands that held hers, but the 
Italian was determined. ‘‘Cissy,” he pleaded, ‘‘will you— 
will you be my wife?” And she said a ‘‘yes”’ so faint that 
he kissed the word as it trembled on her lips. She has all 
this to remember, to realize, to dream about. It was a 
night brilliant to pain. And as she lived over every hour 
in her room, to which she went directly on coming in, it 
seemed to her that her young heart would never be strong 
enough and big enough to contain her joy. 


af 


HEN Mr. Porson had aided the trained nurse in 
getting his wife settled and put away for the night, 
he came out on the balcony of their salon with his cigar. 
The holiday spirit that the trip had first aroused in him 
was quite gone. Mrs. Porson’s megrim had killed every 
spark of gayety. He had not been beyond the hotel office 
for days. ‘‘We might just as well be in Wisconsin,” he had 
said pathetically, but Cissy’s pleasure had stopped the 
reflection short. The girl was having a good time. He sat 
down in a chair beside the rail, stretched his great limbs 
like a tired dog, smoked a few moments vigorously, then 
held his cigar off and looked at it. It was just Susan’s 
luck to be sick here in Europe, he mused. He could re- 
member nothing that he had ever tried to do with her 
since his marriage that had turned out all right. Their 
children —they had had seven —had died, all but these two. 
She had been perpetually tending them, struggling with 
their illnesses, weeping for them; and for many years they 
had been poor, nor had there ever been any great passion 
to help them bear their losses. Porson had married her out 
of pity, and in a crisis of misery when he realized that he 
could never marry the woman he loved. 
In this European city, where freedom from greater 
cares had been until now a welcome rest, he felt that Mrs. 
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Porson was out of place. It had been impossible for him 
not to substitute mentally from time to time anothe 
image in place of the tired, ailing woman, in whom a eq. 
tain egoism had developed as years went by, and wh 
could find nothing better to do than to nurse her ills. The 
woman he should have married would have been perfect 
here. He could see her making excursions with him. He 
remembered her as he had known her, and that, of course, 
was nearly forty years ago. She was young, of cours, 
then, and none of her charm was lost as he dreamed, 
But a man like Mr. Porson would never permit himself 
long this luxury of reflection, and always, invariably, 
the image of his daughter took the place of the other, and 
he welcomed it as being a proper and legitimate pleasur 
to consider Cissy’s pleasure. He knew that she was a 
pretty as a picture, but he was keen to see that in the past 
fortnight she had grown more than pretty. He saw her 
only at dinner and at lunch, but each day she bloomed 
more charmingly and flowered more delightfully. ‘‘Italy’s 
all right for her,’’ he mused. ‘‘Cissy is having a good 
time.” And he radiated over the knowledge. It wasa 
pleasure to be rich, at times—a pleasure, at all times, to be 
rich when he could dower her. Heiresses with less money 
than his daughter had married dukes and marquises in the 
Old World. Well, he didn’t care anything about a title 
Plain “‘ Mister’ was good enough for him if the girl liked the 
man, if he was decent enough for her. Good enough for 
Cissy he couldn’t be; no man, to his sentimental require 
ments, was good enough for the innocent beauty. But, as 
men go, he must be decent and Cissy must love him. 

‘‘That’s the whole show,’”’ he mused, nodding to his 
cigar—‘‘the whole show.” And the long ash which had 
been forming at the end of his weed dropped in a mas 
upon the balcony floor. 


Cissy had that night gone directly to her room; plead- 
ing a headache, she had not appeared at dinner, and it was 
now toward ten o’clock. Unable to rest, and feeling 
terrified at the possession which gave her pain as well a 
joy, she went out on the balcony to seek the freshness of 
the night. She saw the figure of Mr. Porson in the shadow, 
and the light of his cigar; she went toward him witha 
surge of tenderness—this kind father, who had given her 
everything always, who loved her so! Happy almost to 
delirium, she longed to overflow with her secret and her 
love, but she could not tell him—she had promised 
sacredly to say nothing until her lover gave her leave. 
She laid her arm round her father’s shoulder and put her 
face close to his with an appealing, womanly sweetness. 
Mr. Porson, who had heard the rustle of her dress as she 
crossed the balcony toward him, patted her cheek: 

‘‘Feel better?” he asked. ‘‘Got all used up, I guess, it 
that museum. You’re a terror at sight-seeing, Cissy; 
you'll have to rest, or you'll be laid up like your mother.” 
He detailed Mrs. Porson’s bad nerves and the wearying 
day, his own fatigue showing through the narrative. “ 
would have hustled us out of Naples a dozen times,” he 
said, ‘‘but you seem to like it so well.” 

Accustomed to the exaggerated freedom of the womel 
of his own country, and the untrammeled intercourse 
between boys and girls, Mr. Porson never once thought of 
the impropriety of his daughter’s unguarded wanderings 
about with a strange foreigner. He had never thought of 
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at all except to like him in an impersonal way, 

~~ had always supposed Birden to be with his sister. 

gut his hand again up to his daughter’s cheek, for 

had not moved. ‘‘Why, what’s the matter?” he 

inquired with the greatest gentleness—‘‘ Why, what’s the 
matter?” The cheek was wet. 

The next moment Cissy was sobbing in his arms. 

Porson had seen his daughter laugh many times, he had 
geen her in the gayest of caprices, but since she was a child 
he had never seen her cry, and it smote him to his soul. 
He held her quietly for a moment, and then, after her sobs 
had subsided, he said: 

“Can’t you tell father what it is, little girl?’”” And she 
murmured that she was so happy, so happy. She sat up 
and dried her eyes and kissed him, and said that she was a 
aillylittle goose, and only 
tired and nervous, and 





kind. At all events, it had transpired that, during the 
month Francesco painted his water-colors in Capri, the 
expedition, famous throughout the world, to the Moun- 
tains of the Moon was planned by the Prince d’Arezzo, 
and the old Prince di Torrenti had so contrived that the 
king should demand as a favor that Francesco, his son, 
then only the Count di Ferrara, accompany the expedition. 
Francesco, summoned officially from Capri, had been 
forced to leave Marina and the island of the Blue Grotto 
for the wider world. Once launched on the making of his 
career, it had dawned upon him that his mandate from 
the Court had been prearranged—that too much was 
known in the family of his summer at Capri, and he chafed 
against his father’s proposition to no purpose. Not three 
months after he had left Marina the news of the fisher- 
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vast proportions of the house, to the richness of its deco- 
rations. But the palazzo was for the first personal to him, 
and even as he went in and gave up his hat, stick and gloves 
to the octogenarian majordomo, he was struck with the 
beauty of the hallway, with the accord of its great pro- 
portions, and with the idea that it was his—his home and 
‘a decent one, a charming one, a fitting one to give to the 
woman a man loved. 

Di Torrenti’s own rooms were new—that is, they were 
modern as far as an English decorator could make them 
so. The young Roman was an Anglophile—at least as 
far as comfort and hygiene were concerned. A fire burned 
in the study, there was a lighted lamp on his table, and 
his own man waited with his master’s evening clothes 
laid out on the bed. On Francesco’s dressing-table was 

carefully displayed an 
invitation card, whose 





that she would really go 
to bed now. 

Troubled and touched, 
bewildered, and in his 
simplicity and masculine 
reserve unused to the 
task of unraveling the 
complexities of feminine 

ems, the father let 
her go, saying : 

“Now, you let me 
know if you want any- 
thing to make you sleep ; 
and don’t you cry, my 
child. It hurts your 
father to see your tears.” 
He led her back to the 
widow that opened into 
her own room and put 
his hand to his waistcoat 
pocket and drew out a 
roll of money. 

“T got out a little 
extra money for you to- 
day to buy some of those 
pretty things in the shop 
windows.” 

He put the money in 
her hand. ‘‘And re- 
member, if there’s any- 
thing you want, you ask 
your old Dad for it.” 

“Oh, father!’’ she 
breathed, clinging to his 
hand 


Helingered. ‘‘ Well?” 

“Tt seems to me as if I 
had everything.” 

Porson laughed softly. 
“That’s all right,” he 
said; ‘‘you wait a few 
years until you fall in 
love.” 

His reverie in the bal- 
cony shadow had carried 
him to other days, and, 
looking into his daugh- 
ter’s lovely, tearful face, 
he said softly: ‘‘And 
when that time comes, 
if you’re sure it’s the 
right man, you come and 
tell me. I don’t care 
anything about money. 
You’ll have enough for 
both of you. And, if 
there’s anything I can 
do, I’ll do it.” 

Thanking him, she 
whispered: ‘‘Oh, yes, 
yes, I’ll come, father. 
Good-night.”” 


VI 








date told him that he 
was expected at a ball in 
the Palazzo Dolphini, 
and to assist at this 
function the servant had 
naturally supposed that 
his master had returned 
from Naples. The invi- 
tation, and the fact that 
he was certainly more 
than expected, was a 
worldly break to Fran- 
cesco’s train of thoughts; 
and as the slight chill of 
the room downstairs, 
through which he had 
passed, rose up through 
the parquet, as it were, 
togive him a littleshiver, 
he decided that he could 
as well follow out his 
thoughts in the carriage, 
and even at the ball, as 
here. 

As he so decided it 
occurred to him that it 
would be amusing as well 
to bring his vision of 
Cissy into worldly 
Roman society. He 
wanted to think of her 
among his own people, 
and to see how other 
women would appear, 
compared with the naive 
little American. They 
had been lifeless’ crea- 
tures for several weeks to 
him, and not one woman 
of his past had crossed 
his mind since Cissy 
Porson’s eyes had met 
his own, that is, with 
one sole exception, and 
that face had been forced 
upon him by tragedy. 
Francesco imagined that 
Cissy was a diminutive 
of Cecilia, as he called her 
over and over again to 
himself, walking up and 
down his rooms, making 
his modish and scrupu- 
lous toilet. There were 
saints in the calendar 
called Cecilia, and he 
had prayed to them as a 
boy. The long, lovely 
figure of the sweetest 
saint of holy history, 
Saint Cecilia, as she lies 
on her marble bier, 
clothed in her single gar- 
ment, came to his mind; 
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THE following day 

Francesco, with 
characteristic precipitation, left for Rome, and gave himself 
no time for meditation until alone in the red and brown 
where he had been born and bred; his people were 
away, and the big, grandiose place was all his, a state of 
affairs according well with his present desire for solitude. 
Here he had spent most of his life in more or less acceptance 
and accordance with the traditions of the family. The Di 
Torrentis were stupid, and deeply devoted to their only son. 
He had given them enough anxiety, Heaven knew! 
The poor old Duke would have been surprised at nothing 
in the young man’s career. Francesco had been half a 
socialist, and his democracy caused great pain to his aris- 
tocratic people. He was, moreover, singularly conscien- 
tious about certain things, and that again was an enigma 
to his father, who had been a roué of a most remorseless 





“She Stood There with the Weeds in Her Hair” 


girl’s death had been brought to him, and he then had the 
realization that the love he had given to that daughter of 
an.Italian island had not been the best of which he was 
capable. He thanked Heaven that, among his other 
history, Capri remained for him alone. He had no mis- 
givings as to the way his people would receive the news 
that he was to marry an American girl. He was so adored 
that he knew he had only to encircle his mother with his 
arm, to kiss her, in order, as far as the Duchessa was con- 
cerned, to possess the whole Italian peninsula. He was 
rich in his own right under his grandfather’s testament. 
In his letter to his family he had very nearly forgotten 
to mention the Porson millions. 

The Palazzo di Torrenti never appeared to Francesco 
so homelike as on this return. He was accustomed to the 


but Cissy was all round- 

ness and life and mock- 
ing sweetness. She was not a saint—she was a human, 
adorable woman, so charming a one and so sweet. She 
was his, all his—could it be possible! Before his mirror, 
tying his white cravat, his cheeks burned and his fine 
eyes darkened, and he again interrupted his dressing to 
pace up and down his room. 

There was not a sound outside; no carriages were passing 
in the street; at the hour it was, the tide of life had swept 
away from the alleys near the Di Torrenti Palazzo. The 
rooms below were silent—he knew it—oh, if he might 
only have fetched her here with him; if, as they had been 
alone in that great museum of antiquity, they could be 
alone together here! Ah, Cissy, Cissy! Just underneath 
his own was a suite of apartments whose beauty he knew. 
On the walls was painted the story of Una and her Lion. 
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In the centre of one of these chambers stood a great 
Renaissance bed, hung with curtains of twelfth-century 
silk. To reach it there were steps to climb. Francesco 
had been born on this bed.. The rooms were the regal 
apartments of the palazzo, and his mother had come here 
as a young bride to these wedding chambers. They 
should be Cissy’s, the apartments of the new Duchessa, the 
young Duchessa. 

As he mused, the stiffness of his collar suffocated him; 
he tore it off, his cravat as well, and gave freedom to his 
throat. His man had gone for the carriage and Francesco 
locked his door, took his coat off, threw it down and stood 
thus, his hands clasped behind his back, staring into the 
nearest room. It was his bedroom. He had been educated 
by the Dominicans to habits of great simplicity, and there 
was nothing in these simple apartments to suggest the 
worldly life of a young Roman. A little iron bed stood in 
a corner of his other room, a mat on the floor, a prie- 
Dieu and a crucifix formed the only furnishing. Nothing 
could have been more monastical or monklike. But 
Di Torrenti was not struck by the chaste rigidity of his 
room. He saw but the one downstairs, with the festal and 
beautiful tapestries, with the gold carvings on the black 
wood of the bed. . . . Cissy had a small foot, and 
a hand which had made him think of a flower, it was 
so white. Her rings were superb, far too handsome for 
a young unmarried woman—that was American taste! 
He would give her others, and the one gold ring first of 
all. But if she were only here! He would fill the palazzo 
with flowers on that day, and there should be no one 
near them for weeks and weeks. After that, they would 
throw the house open and let all Rome in, with the spring 
sunshine, and his friends should see what a beautiful 
bride he had. 

He could imagine how her eyes would open at the 
beauties that he would show her; she loved old things, 
she had said. 

He sat down at his table and put his head in his hands. 
After a second he took up pen and paper and began to 
write furiously. He filled page after page, as only an 
Italian can do. 

Cissy Porson, of Wisconsin, had never dreamed of such a 
love-letter: it was an intoxication; there were lyrics in 
it in honor of her; there was a ring in it and a song all 
through. 

While Francesco wrote his servarit knocked at the door 
in vain. Finally, the man called out, terrified, ‘‘Signorino, 
Signorino, che é, che é?”’ in a soft panic. 

And Francesco, mildly cursing him, opened the door, 
displaying his déshabillé. 


Y MERIT of 
B contrast, as 
well as by his 

own merit, Mr. Sher- 
burne Wesley Burn- 
ham occupies a 
large place in Chi- 


0. 

Contrast, as Henry 
the Eighth so aptly 
remarked, just 
before his sixth marriage, is the only means ‘‘ by the which 
a man may judge of a thing.” 

Mr. Burnham seems to have devoted his life to providing 
a contrast by which to judge Chicago. 

Mr. Burnham is one of the greatest astronomers now 
living, and all his extraordinary work has been done, all 
his international reputation earned, in Chicago. 

There may be something whimsical and perverse in his 
disposition. He has been star-gazing in Chicago for forty 
years. But, of course, he has done it very quietly, in his 
off-hours, at dead of night, perhaps, for fear of the police. 

Mr. Burnham now stands at the head of his department 
of astronomy in the whole world. He has made Chicago a 
famous place for pure, disinterested scholarship. If other 
cities are surprised at this it will be nothing compared 
with what Chicago itself will feel when it learns about it. 

For forty years Chicago has been carrying about a 
foreign unassimilated particle in its system. For forty 
years, in the midst of an earnest, energetic population, 
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“It’s past midnight,” said the man, ‘‘and the carrozza 
is at the door for an hour.” 
Francesco redressed and sighed. 


Vil 


D' TORRENTI came home from the ball on foot through 

the empty streets. He didn’t want to go inside. The 
loud clamor of the ball, the music, which had been quite 
mad this evening, the slipping of the feet over the polished 
floors, the rustle of the women’s gowns, the greeting of 
his men friends, their anecdotes, and the charm of his 
worldly associations, had rudely entered in upon his 
thoughts. 

Although his part in their life had been altered, he 

ized, nevertheless, the old force and familiar charm 
of the world. 

Di Torrenti turned and went down the street to the 
riverside, quite to the edge of the river, and so stood for a 
second, looking over at the opposite shore. The Tiber 
flowed like liquid alabaster under the piers of the bridge 
and between the banks. Just below him was a boatman, 
rocking in his boat, sitting huddled up, asleep at the stern. 
Di Torrenti roused him, and the man sprang up to swear; 
he raised his arm defiantly. Francesco showed him a gold 
piece and said: 

‘‘Take me down the river a little way, will you? I'll 
get back again, somehow.” 

Once in the great, bulky boat Di Torrenti drew his long 
cloak about him, and, sitting comfortably back, smoked 
and smoked, and smiled under his mustache, and hummed 
in his pleasant voice a few notes of the waltz which had 
been such a success at the ball. It had a pretty melody, 
which remained to haunt, and was easy to recall. The 


’ Princess had danced with him several times. Finally, he 


had escaped her for the rest of the evening. He had 
flirted in times past with more than one of the women with 
whom he had danced during the soirée, but, nevertheless, 
the Princess had herself held him faithful for two years. 
She prided herself on having made Di Torrenti’s senti- 
mental education, and she never, so she told him, had 
really let him go; she kept a ribbon round his wrist, she 
boasted. But as far as he was concerned, he acknowledged 
no binding tie. The Princess Dolphini was not a woman to 
keep aman like him. He had never any wish to be faithful, 
never any wish to domesticate and settle down—that is, 
he had not had until now, but he had changed, wonderfully 
changed. Would it be possible to keep up this sort of 
thing, to go on loving like this, to the exclusion of every- 
thing else? Why, the women had seemed dolls, with 
flower-faces, foolish, silly things, all of them, until he had 


THE STAR-GAZER 


Sherburne Wesley Burnham and His 
Cheese Box in a Back Yard 


By WILLIAM HARD 


bent on things of earth, with their eyes on the main chance, 
Mr. Burnham has kept his eye deliberately fixed on the 
heavens. While others invented star-hams Mr. Burnham 
kept on discovering star-clusters. There is little market 
for star-clusters. And here appears the remorseless 
extreme to which Mr. Burnham has carried the idea of 
contrast. 

Mr. Burnham is not content with being an astronomer. 
That ought to be useless enough for a Chicagoan. But 
Mr. Burnham goesfurther. He is a double-star astronomer. 
He is the greatest double-star astronomer that ever lived. 
He has discovered more double stars than any other 
astronomer, American, European or Chaldean. Single 
stars do not interest him. They must be double. 

Now, a single star may sometimes be wrested to prac- 
tical purposes—navigation, for example. But no such 
proposition can be made to a double star. It is abso- 
lutely immune to any low suggestion connected with 
trade or commerce. 


The Value of the Double Star 


Per tater star (which simply means two stars. so 
close together as to seem to be companions) is easily 
the most useless thing, commercially speaking, in creation, 
so far as we now know. Itislikea French duke. It exists 
in order that it may exist. It is a double star. That is 
enough. - 

Mr. Burnham has just written a book. He began writ- 
ing it in 1870. He wrote it for thirty-six years. As a 
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known this young girl. And what was there in her 
have chained his volatile fancy? i i) 

Underneath the boat the river flowed in twisting 
spirals; the vigorous current carried it along Without 
much effort of the oars. Francesco leaned forward on 
knees and looked over at the boatman. The fellow haq 
heavy face with brutal brows and fine eyes; he wa 
looking straight in front of him, apparently entirely 
unconscious of his patron. Francesco could not take his 
attention from him. There was something familiar 
his features. Where had he seen him, or another man like 
him, before? 

‘‘Are you a Roman?”’ he asked. 

The boatman started violently, as if he had been inter. 
rupted in a current of very absorbing thought. Hp 
stopped rowing and said gruffly: 

“Yes. Are you?” 

Di Torrenti nodded, and said to himself: “I don; 
believe him; he looks like a Neapolitan. If Birden’s 
boatman is of this type he had better be careful.” 

And the name of the boy, crossing his thoughts, fetched 
him back to Cissy. For some seconds he sat, his head 
lifted, dreaming, living over the past weeks again, his eyeg 
resting on the shores, on the distant vision of the Cam. 
pagna. The river swirled round them, the current noisy 
at the keel, and at Francesco’s direction the boat put in 
toward shore. As the man drew his boat up to a pass. 
able place, where the young gentleman might land, he 
said, at the water’s edge: 

‘The Signorino, of course, knows all Rome?” 

‘“More by a great deal than I want to, amico,”’ the Duca 
replied good-naturedly. ‘‘What’s the matter? Are you 
out of work? Do you want employment? What can I do 
for you?” 

‘‘Oh, I’m out of work,” nodded the other, ‘‘but I shail 
have it when I find it, not before. And when I find it I 
shall be able to do it, I assure you.” 

Di Torrenti laughed, and said he didn’t doubt it. 

*‘If the Signorino knows so much of Rome, he perhaps 
knows a certain Duca di Torrenti?’’ 

Francesco laughed, still looking at him intently. The 
man, in order to draw his boat to land, had stepped into 
the water to his knees. 

The Duca sprang out and they stood side by side on 
the rocky shore. 

Yes, he knew the name well. It was not a hard one to 
find in Rome. 

The fisherman supposed not. He took his cap off and 
ran his brown fingers through his hair; it was blue-black 

(Continued on Page 33) 


Chicagoan, he did not 
like to seem to be in 
a hurry. Last year 
the Carnegie Institu- 
tion, of Washington, 
printed it forhim. It 
was the fifth work 
considered worthy 
of publication by the 
directors of the Insti- 
tution. 

The astronomical journals speak of it as a marvel of 
condensation. It is in two volumes, it makes a thousand 
pages. It weighs thirteen pounds. If Mr. Burnham hadn’t 
spent thirty-six years on it, condensing it all the time, 
it would have been quite a book. 

It is a book that illustrates the genius of Chicago. It 
is the one comprehensive, authoritative catalogue of the 
double stars of the northern hemisphere. It is the 
summing-up of human knowledge in that department of 
science and the starting-point for further inquiries. The 
astronomical journals, while admitting that it is condensed, 
call it ‘‘this monumental work.” 

It gives the favorite haunts and characteristic manners 
and habits of thirteen thousand six hundred and sixty-five 
double stars. More than thirteen hundred of these stars 
were discovered by Mr. Burnham himself. The others were 
added to the field of science by scores of other astronomers, 
from Herschel, of England, to Aitken, of California. 
But Mr. Burnham brought down more of them than any 























* other celestial hunter. 











This would be marvelous enough 
if it had been done by a professional astronomer. But 
Mr. Burnham is not a professional. He is an amateur. 
His real profession has been that of a shorthand reporter 
and court clerk. He has been an astronomer only by 
pastime. He has given astronomy only his hours of 


For at least eight hours a day he was a respectable 
Chicagoan, earning his living by commercial labor, as a 
reporter or clerk in the local courts. He made this con- 
cession to his environment. Then he went home and 
spent the night looking for double stars. He became a 
famous scientist strictly after business hours. This simply 
shows what a really energetic Chicagoan can do with 
his spare time if he wants to. : 

Mr. Burnham is like Charles Lamb. Lamb rose to a 
permanent place in literature while he was giving all his 
daylight hours to his clerical desk in the East India House. 
Mr. Burnham, a century later, in the London of the prairies, 
was likewise a clerk by day and himself by night. It is 
doubtful, however, if even Charles Lamb triumphed over 
greater obstacles. 

Mr. Burnham came to Chicago in the late sixties. 
Thetford, in New England, had been his birthplace, in the 
year 1838. When the Civil War broke out he had wan- 
dered as far as London in Old England. Returning to 
this country, he went to New Orleans and worked as a 
shorthand reporter in military courts. After the conclu- 
sion of the war he reported the reconstruction conventions 
in several Southern States. He was now thirty years old, 
and he had not advanced one inch in the direction of be- 
coming a great astronomer, or even a small one. He was 
a shorthand reporter. 


Work in the Cheese Box Observatory 


| fd while in New Orleans he had picked up, at an 
auction, a soiled, second-hand copy of Burritt’s Geog- 
raphy of the Heavens. He bought it because it was cheap. 
He had no real interest in it. But it was cheap. Having 
gratified his native thrift by the purchase of a bargain, 
Mr. Burnham found that he had purchased a life work. 
He has been an astronomer ever since. 

Along about the year 1869, Mr. Burnham, then in 
Chicago, and earning his living by making shorthand 
reports of court proceedings, got together some eight 
hundred dollars (he was a very successful shorthand 
reporter) and bought a six-inch telescope from the most 
famous of American telescope makers, Alvan Clark, of 
Boston. 

This telescope Mr. Burnham took to his home on 
Vincennes Avenue, on the South Side of Chicago, and set 
it up in his back yard. He laid it on a big, sunk timber 
and surmounted it with a dome. Its sides were protected 
by a circular structure known in the neighborhood as 
“The Cheese Box.’”’ When Mr. Burnham came home from 
work he went into the cheese box and looked for double 
stars. The cheese box became locally famous, and its 
occupant was regarded as being fortunate in being 
allowed to incarcerate himself voluntarily. From the 
cheese box, however, there began to issue catalogues, 
little ones, of newly-discovered double stars. These cata- 
logues were printed in foreign scientific periodicals. 

Within four years after beginning his work in the cheese 
box Mr. Burnham was elected a member of the British 
Royal Astronomical Society. 

Within six years he was on a level with the other dis- 
tinguished astronomers of the world. 

In 1876 Otto Struve, the best European double-star 
astronomer, wrote to say that, after devoting forty years to 
his work, he felt ashamed of it, compared with Burnham’s. 
In 1877 Camille Flammarion, the French astronomer, now 
better known for his psychical researches, sent Mr. Burn- 
ham the proofs of a new book of his on double stars, and 
asked him to correct it. ‘‘The scientific world,” he said, 
“now places you at the head of this department of astron- 
omy.” This letter was addressed to a Chicago shorthand 
reporter who had a six-inch telescope in his back yard. 


Dumfounding the French Astronomer 


T ABOUT the same time, M. Angot, another French 
astronomer, returning from the islands of the Pacific 
to France, via America, was instructed to stop off at 
Chicago and visit Mr. Burnham. He inquired for Mr. 
Burnham, the astronomer. He was informed that he 
must have got the wrong city. There was no such person 
in Chicago. Finally, it was thought that, perhaps, Mr. 
Burnham, the shorthand reporter, could help him. Mr. 
Burnham, on being interviewed, admitted that he was a 
kind of astronomer when his fellow-citizens were not 
looking. Accordingly, he took his French visitor out to 
his back yard on Vincennes Avenue and showed him his 
observatory. 

The ejaculations uttered by M. Angot were long re- 
membered. He had been sent to see a famous scientist, 
and he had naturally expected to find him occupying a 
notable public station and surrounded with all the technical 
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facilities of his science. Instead, he found a court clerk 
whose observatory was a shed equipped with only a 
telescope, and nothing else. There was no transit instru- 
ment. There was no sidereal clock. And the telescope 
itself had a lens only six inches in diameter. 

Mr. Burnham found four hundred and fifty-one double 
stars with that little telescope. His success was due to an 
extraordinary facility of eye and of mind for such work. 
He could spot a double star with his small glass when 
other astronomers with infinitely better equipment would 
miss it altogether. Adaed to this unusual physical and 
mental power, Mr. Burnham was possessed of energy and 
perseverance almost incredible. He had no astronomical 
books. But he needed them in order to check up his work 
in his cheese box. He had to have the catalogues of 
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double stars previously discovered by other astronomers 
in order to be able to tell whether his own double stars 
were new ones or not. 

It would be a waste of time to study double stars that 
were already fully described in the catalogues. But Mr. 
Burnham did not have the catalogues. And he needed 
them by his side when he was working at his telescope. 
He, therefore, undertook a piece of work which in itself 
would have furnished complete occupation for almost any 
other man. He went to the library and made manuscript 
copies of double-star catalogues like Struve’s Mensure 
Micrometice. 

Books of that kind are not exactly contributions to 
belies lettres, or, for that matter, to letters of any kind. 
The fact is, they are not written in letters. They are 
written in numerals. They consist of figures from cover 
to cover. And they are bulky. They stand about a foot 
high and they are thick in proportion, according to the 
strictest laws of proportional beauty. 

They are lovely to look at and to think about, but 
when it comes to copying them a man must have Mr. 
Burnham’s constitution of body and his devotion to 
pure science. Mr. Burnham copied them. The immense 
volumes in which he did the work are now on his library 
shelves, although, in better Gays, he has since been able 
to buy the originals. 

That was Mr. Burnham’s life in the seventies. On 
clear nights he looked through his telescope in his private 
observatory back of his house. On cloudy nights.he went 
to the library and copied double-star catalogues, figure 
by figure, by hand, with pen and ink. And every day, all 
day, he worked in the courts. For magnitude of labor few 
lives in any country have compared with his. 

Mr. Burnham is now sixty-nine years old. For the last 
few years he has been connected with the University of 
Chicago. He gave up his court work when he was about 
sixty-five. Since 1903 he has withdrawn from commercial 
activity. And it did seem as if he ought to have a little 
academic leisure on toward the end of his life. 

Mr. Burnham enjoys his leisure. Every Tuesday morn- 
ing he leaves Chicago and goes up to the Yerkes Observa- 
tory, at Lake Geneva, in Wisconsin. All Tuesday night, 
Wednesday night and Thursday night he spends at the 
telescope. There is a couch in his room. If a cloud 
comes up and obscures the sky he lies down on his couch 
until it passes. And he keeps doughnuts in his room and a 
little stove for boiling coffee in case he feels hungry or 
thirsty. Aman ofsixty-nine has to have some indulgences. 
But when the weather is good he stays at his telescope 
during all the hours of darkness on Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday nights. 
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On Friday he returns to Chicago. He belongs to a club 
that meets on Friday evening, from six to eleven, in 
Chicago, and he has to get back. And, besides, he needs 
Friday, Saturday, Sunday and Monday for writing up 
the records of what he discovered at the telescope on 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday. 

Since the appearance of his Carnegie Institution cata- 
logue of all the double stars, he has published at Icast one 
little supplementary bulletin of double stars subsequently 
discovered by him at the Yerkes Observatory. 

There is nothing like leisure for an elderly man. Mr. 
Burnham is responding to the treatment. He is getting 
more sleep now than he ever did before, and it is probable 
that his constitution has been saved, just in time. 

But working all night, as well as all day, is only part of 
Mr. Burnham’s recipe for a long life. The other part is 
smoking. Smoke before meals, and after meals, and 
between the courses of each meal, smoke whenever you 
are awake, and stay awake all day and almost all night, 
every day and every night in the year, and then, when 
you are sixty-nine, if you are like Mr. Burnham (observe 
the proviso), you will be a famous name in your profession 
and gloriously healthy. And, if you are as healthy as Mr. 
Burnham is, you won’t take your profession (whatever it 
is) too seriously. 


The Motive for Forty Years’ Work 


Me. BURNHAM regards astronomy as a pleasant and 
intelligent way of spending one’stime. It is a part of 
culture for civilized man. A friend was once trying to 
tell him how tremendously useful astronomy is and how 
it is justified by the practical! benefits (mostly imaginary) 
that it has conferred upon the world. Mr. Burnham 
seemed flattered, but he finally incidentally observed: 
‘**Don’t try so hard to belittle the profession.” 

If Mr. Burnham had been looking for practical benefits 
he probably wouldn’t have stayed awake all night te 
look at the stars. His explanation of the utility of astron- 
omy is that it depends upon the old New England common- 
place aspiration, ‘‘I want to know!” Mr. Burnham 
wanted to know about double stars, and so he looked for 
them. 

James Sully, of the University of London, once re- 
marked that the man who pursues knowledge simply 
because it is useful is on the same low plane with the man 
who follows honesty simply because it is the best policy. 
Mr. Burnham escapes Mr. Sully’s stricture by a con- 
siderable margin. 

Certainly if there is any pursuit more disinterested 
than that of double stars it cannot be expected of a 
Chicagoan to conceive of it. Mr. Burnham goes as far as 
can be demanded of a man in his geographical situation. 

Mr. Burnham’s aim is simply and solely the extension 
of knowledge. And how completely disassociated this 
ambition is from any personal ambition for himself was 
concretely shown not long ago when a friend asked 
him if his great catalogue of the double stars had been 
reviewed by the astronomical journals. ‘Certainly,’ said 
Mr. Burnham and gave him the journals from his shelves. 

When the friend took them home he found that the 
pages containing the reviews of Mr. Burnham’s book were 
still uncut. Apparently Mr. Burnham knew all about his 
catalogue and didn’t care to waste his time reading about 
it. He was more interested in finding new stars. 


Doughnuts and Cigars the Food of Genius 


ME: BURNHAM is a slightly-built man, about five feet 
six inches tall. His hair is gray, and parted a little bit 
toward the right side of his head. His eyes are blue and 
they peer out from their sockets with an intense light. His 
hair flares back, up from his head, like the plumage of an 
eagle. He moves with the desperate alertness of a young 
man who fears that life will be too short for what he has 
to do. His speech is kindly, with the kindliness of the 
finished philosopher. 

On Friday nights, when he meets with his club of old 
friends, he is as good a table companion as any man half 
his age. His constitution is like that of the United States. 
He leaves it to the Supreme Court to worry about. He 
keeps on doing what he pleases in the way of sleep and 
doughnuts and Havana ard coffee and waits for the Court 
of Final Review to declare it all unconstitutional. But 
the decision seems to have been taken ‘‘under advise- 
ment’”’ and postponed indefinitely. 

Meanwhile, new additional supplementary bulletins will 
appear for the perfection of The Catalogue of the Double 
Stars of the Northern Hemisphere. It will never be 
perfect. 

New stars will be discovered by Mr. Burnham himself 
and by other astronomers after him, and by still other 
astronomers to the end of time and the human race. But 
Burnham’s book will remain a milestone in that long 
course, and one of the tallest milestones erected on it. 
It will mark a period in the pursuit of disinterested pure 
knowledge, and that will be something for a court clerk to 
have done, and a Chicagoan. 
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Gone Up in Smoke 


EARLY every inland city, burning soft coal, has a 
smoke nuisance. The annual damage thereby is 
really enormous. St. Louis figures a loss to vegetation of 
four per cent. Cleveland merchants estimate the injury to 
white goods at ten per cent. In Chicago the damage to 
fabrics alone would ransom a duke—if that were worth 
while. What is found on the screens used in some hos- 
pitals to purify the air suggests the effect of soot upon 
tissues of nose, throat and lungs. Smoke makes a sad, 
dun town also. 

Most, or all, of those who have studied the subject agree 
that proper firing would do much toward curing the evil. 
This point is insisted upon in an excellent report by the 
Syracuse Chamber of Commerce. The Prussian Govern- 
ment makes an annual appropriation for instruction to 
firemen. Tests at Hamburg show a loss of twenty-seven 
per cent. of the heat value of the coal through careless, 
improper stoking. English tests have shown a loss of 
seventeen per cent. through bad firing. A royal commis- 
sion has ventured to say that a third of the coal might be 
saved by right attention to scientific principles of com- 
bustion. An engineer in this country has said that we 
could save twenty-five per cent. of our soft coal if all 
firemen followed correct instructions. That would mean 
some seventy million tons a year—an item of importance. 

We are rich, and have coal, among other things, to burn. 
But like the poorest, we have only one set of lungs, nose 
and eyes apiece and one short life—which it would be 
pleasanter to spend in an unsmudged state. Firemen, 
surely, are teachable beings. 


Found—A Lost Species 


NDIANA correspondents have long been famous for 
discovering ghosts, winged serpents, oil wells, talking 
cats, original Bryan men and other rare natural phenom- 
ena; but every previous achievement in this sort now 
pales. It is to an Indiana correspondent that we are now 
profoundly indebted for veracious report of a genuine 
miser—who dies all alone, in poor surroundings, clutching 
the great chest which contains his hoard of gold! 

The species was supposed to be quite extinct—to the 
great loss of literature. In Balzac’s time, as everybody 
knows, there were plenty of them—magnificent speci- 
mens, too, in greasy dressing-gowns, living in strange, 
cluttered garrets, with filmy eyes and parchment skins, 
preferably with a wen, giving one goose-flesh at the first 
sight of them, possessing occult powers, moving through 
their dim lofts in a faint yellowish mist which was partly 
the glow of their hidden gold and partly sulphurous 
exhalations left by a familiar guest. 

Latterly we have had only the citizen of exceptional 
thrift, who would be horrified at the notion of putting his 
gold in a chest when he could lend it at fifteen per cent. 
and foreclose to the day. He might feed his family on 
beef chuck, make the hired girl tend the garden, never 
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give away a cent, and complain loudly of taxes; yet he was 
a poor and useless imitation of the genuine article. His 
stinginess was superlative. 

Literature has needed a real miser. It is a signal illus- 
tration of evolutionary law, therefore, that one has been 
discovered in Indiana. 


What Receivers are For 


HERE is some discontent among Chicago street rail- 
road stockholders over a receiver’s bill of a hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars for personal services, in addi- 
tion to seventy thousand or so for attorneys, and on top of 
we don’t know how many hundred thousand for previous 
fees and expenses during the receivership. 

Yet it must not be forgotten that while receivers come 
high, they may be worth the price. For example, the 
liberally watered street railway system of New York is in 
receivers’ hands. The system was built up of many separ- 
ate companies. To make the various dropsical lines self- 


taining 
it, in part, at least, by cutting off privileges of transfer 
from one line to another—making the passenger, that is, 
pay ten cents for the ride that cost him five cents before. 
This, it is judged, will be beneficial to security-holders; 
but quite otherwise to the public. 

The court says: “It is obvious that a curtailment of 
transfer privileges in this manner will increase the cash 
receipts, and since the receivers are trustees for the cred- 
itors and owners, their duty to operate the roads so as to 
increase earnings is equally obvious.” 

To get a public-service concern in such a position that 
its duty to the public becomes subordinate to its duty to 
security-holders may be worth the present high price. 


Why Hughes is Governor 


TS Republican boss of Albany gives notice that, as a 
delegate to the National Convention, he cannot vote 
for Governor Hughes. ‘‘Confident as I am,” he writes, 
“from a close examination of his public utterances and 
his record asa Governor, that there is in his mind no deep 
concern for the party that created him, I cannot justify 
myself if I lend my support to his candidacy.”’ 

What Mr. Barnes must mean is that Governor Hughes 
cares more about having the mandate of the Constitution 
against race-track gambling put into effect than he does 
about having certain offices filled with Republicans; that 
he will be guided by common honesty and the will of the 
people rather than by the sage advice of Mr. Barnes; that 
he will rebuke an incompetent insurance commissioner 
even though he be a Republican; that he would risk losing 
a whole assembly district to the party rather than forego 
an opportunity to secure just control of corporations. 

These, of course, are exactly the reasons why Hughes is 
Governor of New York, and why so many people think 
highly of him as a candidate for the Presidency. The 
state of Mr. Barnes’ mind is shown by his assertion that 
the party ‘‘created’’ Hughes. Can he have forgotten 
what became of the other Republican candidates in that 
election? Nothing hopelessly confuses a party boss like 
the man who is operated by wires that run so far up and 
wide out that he cannot grasp them. 


A Very Ancient Problem 


ANY people shy at the words ‘‘Labor Problem,” by 
which they understand the conflict between organ- 
ized workmen and corporate employers, with all the 
phenomena thereof—arbitrary union rules, injunctions, 
strikes, lockouts, blacklists, boycotts, some employee 
graft, some employee bribery, Colorado bull-pens, Idaho 
dynamite. Painful phenomena these, which one would be 
happy to avoid if that were possible. They are what one 
generally finds under the heading of labor news. 

But there is still a labor problem of different sort. East 
of the Mississippi River and north of Mason and Dixon’s 
Line the average pay of a hand, industrially employed, 
seems to be something like forty dollars a month. This is 
where so much of the manufacturing of the country is. 
Anywhere in that region, opportunities for extravagance 
on forty dollars a month are quite limited. 

In thinking of labor a good many people are misled by 
the four and five dollars a day that certain skilled city 
artisans get; possibly misled also by the occasional strik- 
ing teamster with a brickbat. That very ancient problem, 
to get a decent living, still confronts a large mass of labor. 
It is well not to forget it. 

To make a few rich and many poor is not fit for a 
commonwealth, wrote Cromwell, over two centuries ago. 


If They All Make Good 


ERE is news that requires thought: ‘‘ Mr. Heinze is 
going West to reconstruct his shattered fortune.” 

It is a familiar law of the game that the smaller fishes 
fatten merely in order to feed the larger—or, to change 
the metaphor somewhat, that a notable winning at craps 
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seems always to tempt the winner to essay the larger 
hazard of faro, where he promptly loses his stake, 

Mr. Heinze is only one of very, very many who, having 
achieved a signal success in manipulating the implements 
of some smaller game, flew on to the grand sport of Wall 
Street and were there sadly plucked. But—what makes 
the case exceptional—the leviathans themselves were 
swallowed up; nearly everybody lost—as when the 
raid the house and impartially strip banker and patron. 
You have, no doubt, seen one or more of those 
tables which the newspapers published last winter, showing 
a vast and universal withering away of Stock Exchange 
wealth. - 

We're simply wondering if everybody else, as well as 
Mr. Heinze, is going to recoup. We seem to recollect that, 
in the original construction of Mr. Heinze’s fortune, cer. 
tain damages are said to have occurred to the polities, 
press and judiciary of Montana. Perchance in divers other 
fortunes which disappeared in the Wall Street cataclysm 
might be traced activities and practices which were not 
exactly beneficent to the neighbors of the practitioners, 

If they’re all going out to reconstruct those fortunes we 
should judge it high time to holler for the police. 


The Great Altar of Truth 


ERE is a deep problem: An article upon the tariff 

published in this magazine several weeks ago at- 

tempted to state, by the way, the exports of leather. The 
figures used were entirely wrong. 

Leather exports occupied some half-dozen lines of the 
article in question, and such exports amount to rather less 
than two per cent. of our total foreign trade. But the 
insignificance of this particular item, relatively to the 
whole subject, is not at all the point at issue. We are not 
permitted to assume that the article might have stated 
leather exports correctly, or even have omitted them al- 
together, and thus have presented a tenable argument 
against a forty per cent. tariff. 

The real point—insisted upon by several critics whose 
impartiality we do not question, although they chance to 
be committed to high protection—is that nobody can 
attack protection and tell the truth. By some dread 
spiritual law, he who raises his hand against the tariff 
falls subject to the arch enemy; he takes, so to speak, the 
shilling of his Satanic majesty and becomes his man. 
Inevitably thenceforth Truth and he will be strangers. 

This is a thought to give one pause. Certain statements 
in favor of high protection—as, that the foreigner pays 
the tax, or that the real purpose of the duty on lumber 
is to protect labor—have seemed very strange to us, which 
no doubt was simply because they were so true. 


The Empty Law and the Open Door 


a has a law forbidding dramshops to be open 
the first day of the week. 

Chicago has a mixed population, a majority of whom 
hold the European rather than the New England view of 
Sunday. For twenty years or more saloons there have 
been open on that day. No doubt if the question were 
submitted to the people—as supporters of Sunday saloons 
proposed doing at this spring election—the major voice 
might approve the existing condition. Both candidates in 
the last mayoralty contest said they would not close 
saloons on Sunday. 

Of late an association has caused the arrest of a number 
of saloonkeepers for violating the State law. Nine such 
cases have been tried at this writing. In each case, we 
believe, evidence that the defendant kept open saloon on 
Sunday was clear. In each case the judge instructed the 
jury that, if the defendant kept open saloon on Sunday, he 
violated the law and must be found guilty; and in every 
case the jury either acquitted the defendant or disagreed. 

Commenting upon this, a Socialist journal observes: 
‘*Here is a precedent that will be found to our advantage. 
As the class struggle grows warmer arbitrary arrests of 
workingmen will be more frequent. Every man arrested 
should demand a jury trial, and every Socialist [juror] 
should assert his right to judge whether the enforcement 
of the law in the case before him is for or against his own 
class interest, and act accordingly.” 

A law that cannot be enforced seems to us a mighty poor 
asset for any community, no matter what it deals with. 


Poor Richard Junior’s Philosophy 


@If you will think it over you will find that the most 
popular man of your acquaintance is a good listener. 

@ You never hear of a bluff succeeding; when it does 
succeed the bluffer is too sharp to admit it was a bluff. 

@ A financier is a man who spends the first half of his life 
trying to get money, and the second half trying to give 
it away. 

@ In the spring it’s spring fever; in summer it’s the dog- 
days; in autumn it’s melancholy, but in winter there is 
only one name for it, and that is laziness. 
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WHO’S WHO-—AND WHY 


Sartor Resartus 


HE Honorable William Hohenzollern, of No. 27 Main 
[see Germany, ‘appears to have foozled his ap- 

proach in the matter of David Jayne Hill, one of the 
pest little diplomatists the United States keeps in stock. 
So far as we have been able to gather, the Honorable 
William, after saying last fall David Jayne wasall right and 
good enough for him, took another peek, it is hinted, at the 
instigation of a certain y whose name shall not be 
mentioned, but who li in Philadelphia and whose 
friends call him Charlemagne for short, and turned down 
his thumbs on David. 

“Not for me,” said the Honorable William; ‘I have 
revised my opinion. I cannot see this man Hill at all. 
Send us another live one, or leave dear old Charley on the 

Naturally, an announcement of this kind, coming from 
so high a source, as the fair-haired boys at the White House 
say when they have been forbidden to quote the President, 
but have been told to write what he said, created much 
consternation in the State Department and at the White 
House. Here we had been going along for years exchang- 
ing bouquets with the Honorable William and comparing 
T. R. to him, sometimes to his advantage and sometimes 
to T. R.’s, but, generally, with an even break all around, 
and we had constructed an entente cordiale that was as 
sweet and imposing as an omelet souffié. Then, when 
Charlemagne Tower expressed a desire to quit—which 
expression we had been angling for for some years—and 
was taken up so quickly it made him gasp, and we had 
announced that David Jayne Hill would shed lustre on the 
German Court and had received the kind 
applause of our Teutonic friends— when 
all this had happened, it gave us a start, 
to say the least, to have word come 
trickling in that the Emperor had put an imperial 
“Nothing doing!” on David J. and left us all 
up in the air, so to speak. So all the high- 
grade sifters of the Administration went to work sifting 
it down. The German Foreign Office put out a string 
of denials that read like a series of statements from 
J. Pierpont Morgan after a French editor claimed to 
have interviewed him. Every morning, for a week, Von 
Bulow went down to work, opened his desk and, calling 
in his stenographer, said, ‘“ Take this,’’ in whatever the 
German equivalent for that terse term may be! “As ex- 
clusively denied by the Foreign Office yesterday that the 
Emperor ever said he did not want the Honorable David 
Jayne Hill to come to Germany, this denial, No. 23, 
explicitly denies all other denials, and makes it plain the 
Emperor never said anything of the kind, and, if he did say 
it, has forgotten what he said. So far from being persona 
non grata at the Court, Mr. Hill is universally recognized 
as the latest 1908 model in diplomatists, with a new kind 
of muffler and a secondary speed that cannot be equaled, 
to say nothing of patent non-puncturable tires. There- 
fore, this denial stands until I get another telephone call 
from My Imperial Master and make it stronger. We 
didn’t say he mustn’t come. We want him, hanker for 
him, are pining for him. Welcome, Hill, old boy, to our 
fair city! Weleome, thrice welcome. Cead mille failthe.”’ 

The result of it all was the general decision the Emperor 
did not say what he said. That was the diplomatic out- 
come. However, from various private sources it was 
learned the row all started over a few casual remarks the 
Emperor tossed off one morning when one of the merry 
jesters was ing the papers to the Royal Presence. 

“Well, well,” said the merry jester, “what do you think 
of this? Wouldn’t that scald you?” 

“What is?” exelaimed the Emperor, who wasn’t feeling 
very well that morning because the cook had boiled his 
frankfurters hard—“ What is, I say?” 

“Why,” said the merry jester, “here is a piece in the 
Lokal Anzeiger that would give youa pain. It’s from The 
Hague, and it says Mrs. Hill, the wife of the American 
Minister there, went to market the other day on a bicycle.” 


“Goodness gracious, Agnes!’’ exploded the Emperor, in 
guttural German, “that will not do. We cannot have 
those people here.” 


As is well known, a wink is as good as a nod from an 
Emperor, and the merry jester hustled down to the 
Foreign Office and told them about it. Immediately, 
Ambassador Tower sent a cablegram to the State Depart- 
ment in Washington, saying: “‘ Heavens, something ter- 
rible has happened. I can’t afford to tell you about it by 
wire, but I have sent you a letter. Meantime, it’s about 
Hill, who has been put on the unfriendly list here.” 

In some way —in some way, mark you—that cablegram 
to the State Department leaked out. There were two 
places for the leak. One was Berlin and the other was 
Washington. It didn’t leak out in Washington, because 
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it had leaked somewhere else before Washington got it, 
and Secretary Root was informed by the afternoon papers 
he was going to receive a short message from Ambassador 
Tower, presently. 

Thus, getting down to the res geste of the case, as 
Senator Raynor, of Maryland, always says in the first 
sentence of the second paragraph of his speech, we have 
it that the Emperor crossed his fingers on Mr. Hill because 
Mrs. Hill went to market on a bicycle. On such small 
things do the fates of nations depend. 

But—and here is the main point—Bill was wrong. 
What matters it, forsooth, if Mrs. Hill did go to market on 
a bicycle? Mr. Hill did not go to market on a bicycle. He 
did not go to market at all. If he had gone to market he 
would have gone in correct attire, in ambassadorial glad 
rags, as it might be put. 

The Emperor was hasty. He did not look into the 
habit or the habits of Hill. If he had he would have dis- 
covered that David Jayne Hill is the only person in the 
world who was born dressed in a frock coat and a high hat, 
at the early age of fifteen minutes cried lustily for his 
gray-striped trousers and his spats, and who, from that 
time to this, has never been seen when he was not abso- 
lutely fit to call on an Emperor, attend a tea, go to the 
White House or participate as an honorary bearer at a 
funeral. It was somewhat of a trial for Mr. Hill to wear 
his high hat and his frock coat when he was a freshman at 
college, but he persisted, saying to himself, no doubt: 
“Inasmuch as I am to be a great diplomatist 1 must not 
forget to dress the part.” 

That was the guiding star. Diplomacy was his forte. 
He had it in mind. When the other children were playing 
Indian, David Jayne Hill was studying Genetie Philoso- 
phy, always with his frock coat well brushed and pressed 
and with his high hat as glossy as might be. His service 
as President of Bucknell University and of Rochester 
University merely preliminarized his life work. So soon as 
he had completed his investigations he went to Europe— 
this was in 1896—and looked into his coming field. Then 
he returned to Washington and became a professor of 
European Diplomacy in the School of Comparative Juris- 
prudence and Diplomacy, and perhaps you think the high 
hat and the frock coat were not the real goods in that job. 

It was not long, working steadily as he did, before he 
had his billet. He was made Assistant Secretary of State, 
and, on such days as John Hay felt like playing, he was 
Acting Secretary. He wasa fine Acting Secretary, just as 
he wasa fine Assistant Secretary. He was a diplomatist in 
every way. It was a beautiful experience to wander into 
Mr. Hill’s room and see him at his desk, solemn, dignified, 
learned, impressive, exuding diplomacy at every pore. 
When those gentlemen from foreign parts dashed up 
against him they fell back shattered and disheveled. He 





not only knew all about American diplomacy, but he had 
written a lot of books about European diplomacy. He 
was what you might call an all-around diplomatist, with a 
working knowledge of all branches and the best tools in 
the business, said tools being the high hat and frock coat. 

Doubtless, the Emperor did not know all this. He 
took a flyer at David Jayne because of that bicycle epi- 
sode. When he learned just what sort of a man Hill is 
the Emperor put on the reverse English and called it all 
off. We who know Mr. Hill were confident it would come 
out this way. Years of preparation, years of correct dress 
and of living up to that dress could not go for naught. 
The high hat and the frock coat must triumph in the end. 
They demand a certain quality of mind and manner. 
Nobody in Switzerland or The Netherlands ever com- 
plained of Mr. Hill. It was impossible. Probably, the 
Honorable William Hohenzollern is pretty sorry about it 
now. If he isn’t, wait until he sees Mr. Hill and he will be. 

Why, say, it is just as natural for Mr. Hill to be an 
ambassador as it is for the Landis family to hold govern- 
ment jobs, and so far as diplomacy is concerned he has 
old Mr. Mike Talleyrand beaten toa pulp. “ Look wise 
and wear the right clothes and you will go far.” 


The Financier and the Waiter 


EARS ago former Senator E. W. Carmack was editor 
of the Nashville Democrat, a paper that had a pre- 
carious life and flickered out on Thanksgiving Day. 

When the staff eame around on Thanksgiving afternoon 
Carmack met them with the announcement that the paper 
was dead and that they wereall without jobs. This wassad- 
der than it seems now, for the paper had 
not been paying salaries for some time. 

‘*Boys,” said Carmack, ‘‘it’s all over. 
The sheet isdead. But we shail not want 
for a Thanksgiving dinner. How much money 
havewe?” Asearch ofall pockets showed $4.70. 
‘Plenty,’ said Carmack. ‘‘Come with me.” 

They went to the best restaurant and sat down, and 
Carmack ordered a sumptuous dinner, with turkey and 
everything to make it complete. After the dimmer was 
over and the diners were smoking the best cigars the 
house had, Carmack called the waiter in his grandest 
manner and said: ‘‘Boy, you have served us admirably. 
We are more than pleased. Here is a small sum to com- 
pensate you for your trouble and as a slight token of our 
gratification.” 

‘“‘Thank yo’, boss,” grinned the waiter; ‘‘thank yo’; 
but how about this yere check of $19.70 for that dinner 
you-all just had?” 

‘*Boy,” exclaimed Carmack, ‘‘what is your status here? 
Are you a waiter or are you the financial manager of this 
concern?”’ 

‘Deed, boss, I’se only a waiter.” 

‘*Well, then,” said Carmack, ‘‘don’t trouble yourself 
about the financial affairs of the place. Leave that to the 
manager,” and he stalked out, followed by the feasted 
staff. 

But he paid when fortune smiled again. 


The Secret of Solitaire 


HHIL DEITSCH, who used to be chief of police of Cin- 
cinnati, was a most astute copper. He had great 
faith in his detective powers, and said he could examine 
any suspect so closely that the truth was sure to come out. 
A schoolboy who was thought to know something about 
a crime was brought to the office to be questioned by 
Deitsch. ‘‘Now, Johnnie,” said the chief, ‘‘what did you 
do after schule?”’ 

“‘T went home and played solitaire.” 

“‘Played solitary, eh,” commented Deitsch. Then he 
asked the boy a lot of irrelevant questions and suddenly 
pounced on him with: ‘“‘Now, Johnnie, who vas it you 
played solitary with? Quick, now.” 


The Hall of Fame 


ustice Brewer, of the United States Supreme 
es to go to Atlantie City and stroll on the board- 
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@ Andre 
in i week 
em get it. 
€ John D. Rockefeller’s favorite golfing companion is his 
personal physician, who goes with him on all his travels. 
Mr. Rockefeiler always wins. 
@ Mr. Justice Harlan, of the United States Supreme 
Court, has it in mind to write his reminiscences and may 
retire from the Bench to do it. 
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The first half tells why 


The Yale and The Snell 


BICYCLES 
Are the two easiest running wheels in the world 


A bicycle runs easily or not according to the construction of the We take it for granted that the mo- 
crank hanger—the material from which it is made, the correctness ment you are convinced that you have to 
and ingenuity of the mechanical method involved; and the true do fifty per cent. less work in pushing the 
aiignment of parts. pedals of the Yale and the Snell—that 
Crank hanger construction in ninety-nine cases out of one hun- moment you will be cured of the notion 
dred has made no visible advance in twenty years—-which is the length that ‘“‘one bicycle is as good as another.”’ 
of time we’ ve been making the Yale and Snell in this great Toledo plant. If you are satisfied that this is a fact, it will no longer be a matter 
It remained for the Consolidated Crank Hanger to introduce in of indifference to you which wheel you buy—you'll insist on getting 
bicycle manufacture at this late date, an improvement in principle a Yale or a Snell because those are the only two bicycles made in 
so vital that it affects the comfort of every man in America who which you can get the Consolidated Hanger. 
rides a wheel. You’re not going to do fifty per cent. more work to cover the 
For the first time, alloyed auto- same distance if you can help it—especially if the wheel that made 
mobile steel is employed in the con- you work harder cost just as much as the Yale or the Snell. 
struction of the Consolidated Crank Well, if you’ll give us or give our agent in your town the chance 
Hanger—alloyed automobile steel as to talk to you for ten minutes—we’ll make our point as clear to you 
opposed to ordinary steel of a much as the noon-day sun. All we ask you to do is to find out for yourself. 
lesser degree of hardness and much Write us to-day for the necessary information. 
greater liability to wear and repair. Before you buy a ‘‘ mail order” bicycle, bear this in mind: The mail 
The sleeve is drop forged from order house does not make its own wheels, but buys them from some 
alloyed automobile steel. manufacturer whose responsibility ends when ; 
The cups and cones are hardened, the sale is made to the mail order man. 
ground and polished. Back of the Yale and Snell is the 
The cranks are drop guaranteeof your local dealer, and back 
forged from alloyed auto- ofthat is the guarantee of this big plant. 
mobile steel. Write for our little book, ‘“‘The Mail 
Fifty percent.fewer parts Order Man Who Masquerades asa Manu- 
WITHOUT THIS HANGER —which reduces the rider's effortsa full are employed than in any facturer,’”’ which will open your eyes on 


fift; nt.—no other wheel, no matter what the selli ice—can 
compare with the Yale and Snell. “pee other crank hanger made. the subject of mail order bicycles. 





The second half explains the tremendous advantages of the celebrated cushion fork frame in the 


Yale=-California 


(MOTOR CYCLE) 


Make up your mind at the outset not to class the Yale California The Yale California belt-drive 

with the best other motor cycle built. The difference is in the cele- will last from six to eight thou- 

brated cushion fork frame; and it is so great a difference—such sand miles, while the average 

an inestimable advantage, that it puts the Yale California into a life of a chain-drive is but about 

class by itself. 500 miles. 

The curse of motor cycle construction — heretofore — The Yale California is simplic- 

the bugbear that has probably prevented you from own- ity personified—a machine with 

ing one—has been the vibration. terrific speed possibilities, which 

The Yale California cushion fork frame has never gets out of order and can be 

The completely eliminated this evil—just as the Con- throttled down to four miles an 

Consol- solidated Crank Hanger in the Yale and Snell hour by thé crook of a finger tip. 

: has made them the easiest running bicycles in Just as many Yale California 

idated the world. Motor Cycles are used for business 
Mf Co All the unpleasant features you’ve im- as for pleasure. They 
g. LO. agined about motor cycling have been cut will travel any road at 





Toledo, O. out on the Yale California—all the com- any time with the ’ os 
ae a oe forts you have pictured to yourself when same uniform even- j 
intasented-le 'y 1 d the perfected motorcycle shouldcome ness and freedom \ y 
enane ale an are realized in the Yale California. from vibration, A h ff j 
ne Bicycles, Yale The cushion fork frame takes Let us tell you & Vf 
Bw’ i (2 


California Motor Cycles. up every particle of jolt or jar the complete story of 


tion. you're riding over. and pleasure vehicle. 


Name.. The Consolidated Mfg. Co. 


Address 1702 Fernwood Ave., Toledo, O. 
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down the cost of driving and stabling a horse. 


The Consolidated Package Car spelled “success” from the 
day the first cars were sold four months ago and began to 
travel the streets of Chicago. 

Since that time we’ve had a waiting-list of orders from 
agents in all parts of the country; and are face to face 
with one of the biggest successes in the history 


of the factory. 


The foot-driven Consolidated Package Car is for 
every merchant who wants to solve the question of 


speedy delivery on a minimum basis of cost. 


It is the happy medium between the motor-driven 
delivery wagon and the horse— with the advantage, 
over both, of a much smaller cost of up-keep. 
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This Consolidated 
Package Car, ca- 
ble of carrying 
00 pounds and 
being operated 
with ease and 


$100.00 F. 0. B. 
ory. 














Agents desired in 
larger cities 





And it tells him how he can cut his delivery-cost squarely in half with the 


Consolidated Package Car 


The Consolidated Package Car is the ideal delivery wagon 
mr: Grocers; Butchers; Bakers; Confectioners; Laundries; 
orists; Shoe Dealers; Tailors; Dry Goods Houses; Dye 
ouses; Clothiers; Haberdashers; Cloak Houses; Druggists; 

iners; Delicatessen Shops—any one of the score of 
fealers who have to make quick delivery and want to cut 





Illustration made from a photograph showing one delivery of shoe boxes carried on the 
inside of the package receptacle shown in the package car below. This leaves unoccupied all 
the room on the roof of the receptacle. 


The idea came from continental Europe—where fifty 
thousand foot-driven cars are in daily use by the mer- 
chants of London, Berlin, Paris and hundreds of smaller 
cities—but the improvement is essentially American in 
design, workmanship and perfection. 

The Consolidated Package Car never has to be fed. 

It never has to be stabled—can be kept right in the store. 

Its first cost is ridiculously small— its after-cost noth- 
ing at all. 

It will carry meat as well as it carries millinery— 
groceries as well as dry goods. 

It is staunch, strong and simple, can be operated by man 
or by boy with ease; runs right to the side door of the house 
if necessary; travels any road 
or pavement—and best of all 
“gets there’’ quickly at a cost so 
yr slight you can’t calculate it. 


It is fifty per cent. more 


economical than a horse—and 
will pay for its first cost within 
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clean. Stores doing any con- 
siderable volume of business 
use two and three with better 
satisfaction to their trade, anda 
big saving in cost of delivery. 
We make the Consolidated 
Package Car in several styles. 
Write and tell us your business 
requirements and we will give 
you full particulars and prices. 


The Consolidated Mfg. Co. 


1702 Fernwood Ave., Toledo, O. 





sixty days. It is a perpetual 
advertisement—novel, neat 


and attractive and easily kept 
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YOUR SUIT—wWas It 
Ge», MADE 


W2s your suit made for just ANYONE and bought 
by you? Is it just ‘‘a’’ suit or is it your suit — 
made you, made a ay ag to fit you and to be- 
come you and possess your individuality? 

A ** NATIONAL”? suit, made to your order, will be 
a suit made for you, will be a part of your figure, 
certain to be perfect fitting, sure to be becoming and 
stvlish and satisfactory in every way or else ‘* You 
get your money back.” 


Our Style Book and Samples are FREE. 
Won’t You Write for Them NOW ? 
Our Style Book shows 63 new suits, each made 
to order in over,400 materials. Think of it! Won't 
it be easy for you to make a selection? Wouldn't 
you like to learn which suit should be your suit ? 
Just give us your name and address and the samples 
and style book will goto you quick — FREE. 


TAILORED SUITS 


MADE - TO - ORDER 
NEW YORK STYLES $6 to $33 


Skirts Made-To-Order $4.50 to $15.00 


Our Styie Book also illustrates a complete line of 
Ladies’ Ready-Made Wash Dresses, Tub Suits, Silk 
Coats and Suits, Skirts, Rain-Coats, Waists, Under- 
wear, Petticoats, Hosiery, Kimonos, Corsets, Misses’, 
Children’s and Infants’ Dresses, etc. 

We pay express charges 

Write to-day for your copy of our Style Book, 
and if you desire samples for a Tailor-Made Suit, 
state the colors you prefer. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


214 West 24th Street, New York City 
Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. 
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features found in no other . With- 
out them, comfort is impossible. your dealer 
doesn't keep them, please sendus his nameand 
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-—Ferguson’s Lessons— 
In Subdivisions of Land Numbers” 


the only book of its kind. Should be in every of- 
fice, home and schoolroom. Contains in addition 
to subject matter, never before published articles 
on Banking, Care of the Eye, etc. Book sent post- 
paid on receipt of 50 cents. 











Thos. M. Ferguson, Real Estate Dealer, Hattiesburg, Miss. 
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The New Reporter 


UST when 
Secretary 
Taft was 

beginning to 
think all he had to do to get the nomi- 
nation at Chicago next June was to lay 
in enough throat lozenges to keep his voice 
in trim for thirty-seven speeches a day, 
there came a hark-from-the-morgue explo- 
sion that made all the Taft boomers sit 
up and take extended notice. The Taft 
people had read the White House bulletins 
that it is all over but the shouting so fre- 
eT thought all the other candi- 

tes abandoned the fight, and that 
Big Bill was scheduled to walk in in a 

ate and dignified manner, with no one 
along the way to rough it with him. 

Contrary to all precedent, contrary to 
the former conduct of of ee 
campaigns, contrary to the Pennsylvania 
obsession that the way to nominate a man 
for President is to give dinners in his honor 
and sing “For he’s a jolly good fellow!” 
——— one A. M.—contrary to all these, 
the Honorable Charles W. Fairbanks and 
the Honorable Joseph G. Cannon, both 
candidates who, Taft thought, were in 
states of coma, blew up almost simulta- 
neously, scattering vote-getting language 
about lavishly. Previously, but not very 

reviously at that, the allied candidates 
had ed from their masterly seclusion 
in the high grass to hire one press agent for 
all to combat the Taft theory of publicity, 
which is to hire all press agents for one. 
This ae as a preliminary, Fair- 
banks and Cannon came marching to the 
front. 

Mr. Fairbanks, who has occupied the 
dignified position of being a tentative and 
receptive candidate, but who has been 
burrowing around under the surface like 
an industrious mole, looked over all the 
psychological moments there were in stock 
and chose the one best suited to his pur- 
poses, to wit: the Republican State Con- 
vention in Indiana. Seizing his trusty pen, 
he wrote a long letter to the Honorable 
Jesse Overstreet, of Indiana, to set forth 
some views. Of course, it wasn’t necessary 
to write to the Honorable Jesse Overstreet, 
for the Honorable Jesse is a Representative 
from Indianapolis, where the Vice-Presi- 
dent lives, is now in Washington, and was 
there when the letter was written. Besides, 
he is in the habit of calling two or three 
times a day on the Vice-President. But 
the Vice-President had to have somebody 
to write to. He couldn’t write to Senator 
Beveridge, for it is likely, if he did, Sen- 
ator Beveridge would consider the letter 
‘Personal and Confidential.”” He ose 
out Overstreet as a fine, neighborly, handy 
person to get the letter and who, on gettin 
it, would know enough to leave it aroun 
carelessly where the reporters could find it. 


Light on a Vexed Question 


What the Vice-President had in mind was 
to enlighten Mr. Overstreet on the state of 
the Vice-Presidential mind on various topics 
of the day. He was afraid, apparently, 
that Mr. Overstreet might not have 
gathered clearly the ideas the Vice-Pres- 
ident had imparted to him, from time to 
time, by word of mouth, so he put it all 
down on paper, and if it got into the public 
prints he was on ye to be resigned about 
it, for it is so to keep — out of the 
papers. He enlightened Mr. Overstreet at 
some length, but the principal enlighten- 
ment was on the subject of tariff revision. 
Any person who thinks the mind of Charles 
Warren Fairbanks is not acutely on the 
= every day is entitled to another guess. 

r. Fairbanks knows a hawk from a 
handsaw for a hours each day. 
He has gained much fame by his steadfast 
upholding of the principle of Protection, 
but he had observed the growing tendency, 
even in his own p , toward a revision 
of the schedules. hermore, he had 
noticed that President Roosevelt was in 
favor of doing nothing until after the short 
term of the present Congress and of powing 
a special session soon after inauguration o 
the new Congress, after March 4th next, 
to take up the matter. Senator Beveridge 
has proposed a tariff-revision commission 
to sit through the summer. Speaker 
Cannon and the House leaders were 
strongly in favor of no action until a new 
President and a new Congress should 


And How He Views the 
Doings at the Capitol 


arrive. That 
seemed a settled 
Republican 


cy. 

It might have been dieu ht that Mr. 
Fairbanks would indorse all this in his 
letter to Overstreet, that he would fall in 
with a few words saying it is yma § 
recognized that the tariff must be revised, 
but it must be revised by its friends, and 
that, as any tariff revision always upsets 
business, it be best to wait until after 
March 4th next, when there will be plenty 
of time and a brand-new Congress, or 
House, rather, to take over the work. It 
might have been thought he would do all 
this; but he didn’t. d, he reached 
calmly in, took away the President’s 
tariff thunder, b the Cannon end 
of it and walked out before the people as 
the most imminent, in-a-hurry, sudden 
tariff reformer we have. He ventured to 
say to Mr. Overstreet that the sentiment 
for tariff revision had so crystallized that 
it is apparent the same must be under- 
taken “fat no distant date,’ which is a 
statesmanlike way of putting it. He also 
ventured to say that, having settled the 
fact the tariff must be revised, the question 
of when the deadly work is to be done is of 
tremendous importance. 


Uncle Joe’s Jolly 


Leading up, thus, to his explosion, Mr. 
Fairbanks threw in his bomb. Instead of 
saying: ‘‘ Revise it after March 4th next,” 
he inquired in clarion tones: ‘‘ What is the 
matter with revising it right after election 
this year?” Call Congress in special 
session in November, he urged, and get it 
over before the present Administration goes 
out of office, on March 4th next. ell, 
that was acorker. It hit the Cannon idea 
and all the other tariff ideas between wind 
and water, mostly wind. Here was the 
Great Conservative Force leaving the 
reservation and calling for tariff reform at 
a date earlier than anybody had thought 
about. There were loud cries. The other 
candidates ran about aimlessly, wondering 
why they had not thought of it. At one 
fell swoop, Charles Warren Fairbanks be- 
came the leading tariff-reform advocate, 
the previous thunder-snatcher; for he had 
stolen all the tariff thunder there was, unless 
somebody should get up and demand tariff 
revision right now, immediately, which no 
Republican candidate has the nerve to do, 
with-an election coming on. 

Mr. Overstreet did his part. The letter 
ot into the papers and Mr. Fairbanks 
ooked around with a satisfied air and in- 

quired softly: ‘‘ Well, you other folks, 
what do you think of that?” 

What they thought of it, of course, is not 
fit to print, but it sufficed. He had Uncle 
Joseph Cannon and Peletiah Webster 
Knox and William Howard Taft and all 
the rest of the candidates out on a limb, 
with the saw working between them and 
the trunk, so far as the tariff is concerned— 
and the tariff is the thing most people think 
will cut the test figure in the coming 
elections, although the President and the 
rest have tried to stave that off by promis- 
ing revision four months after Mr. Fair- 
banks proposes it shall begin. 

Uncle Joseph Cannon was stung the 
hardest. He emitted screams of pain that 
could be heard through the corridors of the 
Capitol and sounded like Representative 
De Armond giving his actual, unbiased 
opinion of John Sharp Williams. Still, 

t sort of noise made no impression and 
did no good. It was up to Uncle Joseph to 
get into the arena or admit he was a poor 
shine of a candidate. He couldn’t do any- 
thing for the tariff, for Fairbanks had been 
as previous about that as any one dared be, 
so he looked for the next best bet and 
landed on the newspaper press of the 
‘otomp’ S ‘“‘The newspaper boys are the 
boys for me,’’ concluded Uncle Joseph. 
‘Tl jolly them along and see what I can 
get out of it.” 

Last year the newspaper publishers went 
to Washington and asked Uncle Joseph 
to consider a plan for putting wood pulp on 
the free list, claiming the paper companies 
were raising the price of white paper to 
a prohibitive level. They made their 

ents. The President was with them. 
“But,” the President said, ‘‘all legislation 
of that character must originate in the 








Good to have in the house 


Lightning Freezg 


—the easiest running, quickes, 
most economical and most gop. 
nient freezer made. A freezer 
pays for itself many times o i 
ice and salt economy; in gat 
tory results; and in money ® 
time, by enabling you to mak 
quickly an endless variety of de 
cious desserts at little cost, Jus 
why and how are explained in 
book ‘* Frozen Sweets.” 


The Lightning Freezer is built tj 
last. Its round electrically-welde 
hoops can’t drop off. Its ein 
strong can with steel bottom 
leak or fall apart. Its improved 
Wheel-dasher and Automatic Tyin 
Scrapers do their work thoroi 
and produce a smooth, rich, velvety 
ice cream—absolutely unsurpassed, 


May we send you the book “Frozs 
Sweets,’’ containing progressive 
engravings illustrating the 
Freezer easy, quick and simple way d 
making ice cream? Recipes for frozen 
desserts by Mrs. S. T. Rorer. 


Insist on having the Lightnin 
Freezer. Every dealer can supplyit, 


NORTH BROS. MFG. COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
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patching tog 


It’s made of one 


The perforations let 
ness — comfort. 
bothersome ‘*Rights’’ 
’ Either garter fits either leg. 
“‘Can’t Slip” Button Fastener lives up to its 
detach 


your skin b 


The Garter is lined with a perspiration and p 
keeps your leg cool and the garter clean 0% 


that 
mest grilling weather. = 
Made in three adjustable sizes— small, medium and 
—to retail at 50 Cents and 
or sent prepaid on receipt of price. 


CROWN SUSPENDER CO. 836-838 Brosdway, Dept.G, M4. 


$1.00 a Pair. At yourd 


Makers of the famous “ Coat/ess" Suspender, to be waa 
under the overshirt and over the undershirt, S0c 
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MED Al OF HIGHEST AWARD 
JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION 
Add TONE to Your Sta 
tionery inthe Office, 


io 
School or Home by Usi 
Only Washburne’s Pa 


PAPER 


FASTENERS 
There is genuine pleasure 


in their use as well a8 
Perfect Security 


Easily put on or taken off with the thumb 
and finger. Can be used repeatedly and “‘they 
always work.” Made of brass, 3 sizes, in brass 
boxes of 100 Fasteners each. Send 10¢ for 
Sample box of §0, assorted. Booklet free. NO IB 
THE 0. K. MFG. 0O., Dept. F, Syracuse, N.Y. 
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"J Bcastwood Sandal 


M the mill your 
eget will buy 
ig of socks. 

You cannot hope 
9 do as well from 
ihe retailer because 
le must charge 

ny (200 additional 

’ ,fits—the whole- 
gler'sand his own. 

‘o buy from the 

il all you have 
to do is— 

eaclose $1, giv- 
ing size and state 
colors wanted. 
grown, blue, 
ms plack or gray. 
We will 


prepay 
them. Money 


Hosiery 
Mills 
Reading, Pa. 











Children’s 


Sizes 4 to 8 


et saat 


All the fun of ‘‘ going barefoot’’ without the 
scratches and bruises. 
allow the feet to 
Fastwood Sandals 2x7. nt “nataralls 
and are a grateful relief to children whose feet 
j have been distorted by ill-fitting shoes. They 
tdieve and prevent excessive perspiration. 

The Eastwood Sandals are made by an entirely new method 
of shoe construction. Stitching is all outside, no wrinkled 
linings, waxed thread or tacks — just smooth, clean, oak- 
tanned leather next to the feet. 

Made over the celebrated 
Eastwood ts 

Shipped to any address in the U. S., all char; a ET 
upon receipt of price as follows: Children's sizes to 8, $1.06 
per pair; 9 to 11, $1.25; 12 to 2, $1.50. Larger sizes are also 
made for women and boys, 3 to 5, $2.00. Men’s, 6 to 10, $2.50. 

Our 60-page illustrated catalogue of latest styles in shoes 

and stockings for men, women and children on request. 


Wm. Eastwood & Son Co. n2cnemain ety, 











Solid Color Silk Barathea 


Woven on our own looms, fashioned in 
our own shops. The only neckwear in the world 
sold direct from Weaver_to Wearer. None 
better at 50 and 75 cents. Ifthe merit of 


SHIBBOLETH NECKWEAR 


doesn't ‘‘stick out’’ all over it return the ties and we 
will cheerfully refund your money. 


FOR THE SUMMER TIME 
Pennsylvania.—Our new narrow reversible four-in- 
hand, 49 in. long by 14 in. wide, most suitable for 
the proper style summer collar. 

Columbia.—Square end club tie, a tie to be knotted 
into a bow. (Mention collar size.) 

Both styles in black, white, brown, garnet, purple, 
navy. Choice of ties and colors to suit. 

$2.00 the half dozen, postpaid 
Other shapes in black and white. 


SHIBBOLETH SILK CO. 
463 Broadway, New York 
Send money-order, check or two-cent stamps. 
Write for Catalogue G. 











Y Elasticity 
ncerian Peng are made of carefully 
tempered, accurately gauged steel. This 


‘Means an elastic pen—an easy writing 
pen. There are many styles o 


SPENGERIAN 


STEEL PENS 
choose your own. Yoursisthere. Sample 
card of 12 different kinds will be sent for 





6 cents postage. 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 347 Broadway, New York 
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House of Representatives, by the terms of 
the Constitution. See Speaker Cannon.” 
They saw the Speaker. 

‘**Pish! Tush!” said the Speaker. “I 
am with you, ~— but there is nothing 
doing. I positively refuse to let any start 
be made on this tariff revision-business. I 
am glad to see you, tickled that you called, 
but I cannot allow it. Don’t you know 
that, if we began with lowering the duty on 
wood pulp or putting it on the free list, 
we would have to take up all the other 
schedules? No, boys, good-by and God 
bless you, but I can’t allow it. I am not for 
it. I am against it, in other words, down 
to the lastanalysis’’—which is a term Uncle 
Joe always uses in every series of remarks 
more than forty seconds long. 


Uncle Joe Launches an Airship 


That was last year. As predicted by 
Uncle Joseph, there was no change in the 
wood-pulp schedule. Still, after Vice- 
President Fairbanks, candidate for Pres- 
ident, sent up his tariff-revision balloon 
it was immediately up to Uncle Joseph, 
candidate for President, to launch an air- 
ship. He did not go so far as to ask for or 
advocate free wood pulp. He couldn’t do 
that and not get himself laughed at; but 
he did jump into the breach and try for a 
little capital for himself by introducing a 
resolution, in his capacity as a member of 
the House, asking that the Department of 
Commerce and Labor shall report what 
progress it has made in the investigation of 
the affairs of the so-called paper trust and 
asking the Department of Justice what it 
has done toward breaking up or prosecut- 
ing the alleged combination in restraint of 
trade. ‘“‘ And I guess,” the Speaker might 
have said, “‘this little attention to the 
newspaper boys will hold Charley Fair- 
banks and his rapid, not to say rash and 
abrupt, tariff project.” 

Inasmuch as the great issue raised b 
Senator Knox, which was that Peletia 
Webster really was responsible for the 
Constitution, did not achieve the im- 
mediate popularity its author anticipated, 
it is now clearly in Senator Knox’s province 
to get out in the open and send up a sky- 
meelant or two himself. The only way to 
an opportunist is to grab an opportunity, 
and that appears to be the cue of Mr. 
Knox, although it might not amount to 
much, for, as some cynic has said: ‘‘ The 
American people will never elect a man 
President who does not weigh more than 
ninety pounds.” 

Meantime, the real work in opposition to 
Taft seems to be in the hands of Senator 
Crane, of Massachusetts, Senator Aldrich, 
and a few others who are putting in the best 
licks they can, but, apparently, are not 
making so much headway as they desire. 
There been a istent story that the 
allies have conceded the nomination of 
Taft, and are keeping up their opposition 
in order to force some sort of an agreement 
with him. And, on the other hand, the 

ossip here has gone so far as to say that 
Whitelaw Reid, now American Ambas- 
sador to Great Britain, is to be Secretary of 
State in the Taft Cabinet. 


Judge Gray’s Little Boom 


The same sort of a movement in progress 
inst Taft is going on against Bryan. 
umerous citizens are fighting The Peer- 
less in various parts of the country. They 
are hopeful of getting a little more than 
one-third of the Democratic! National Con- 
vention and preventing the nomination of 
Bryan on the first ballot, and their task is 
easier than that of the Taft opponents; 
for a majority nominates in the Republican 
convention, while the Democrats require 
two-thirds. 

The leading candidate put out against 
Byran is Governor Johnson, of Minnesota. 
The other one is Judge Gray, of Delaware. 
The story here is that Gray is the man the 
people who are fighting Bryan really want. 
Gray is a nice, scholarly man, who would 
make about the same sort of a candidate 
as Parker did four years ago. There isa 
Gray press bureau in active operation, and 
the Johnson publicity artists are working 
overtime. Meanwhile, The Peerles is 
scurrying around and gathering in dele- 
gates here and there. The wise political 
observers at the Capital say the anti- 
Bryan movement started too late. 

ollowing closely on the heels of the 
naval scare there came an army scare, and 
one is just as obvious as the other. To hear 
the affrighted army critics tell it, there is 








Good Nature and 
Vanity in Clothes 


OME men allow 
good-nature to 
stand between them 
and the wise selection 
of their clothes. 


In the clothing store 
their individuality drops 
to a low ebb in face of 
the salesman’s gentle- 
manly insistence. 


Others permit their 
vanity to be their un- 
doing—lending willing 
ears to the flattery of 
salesmen. 





Clothing salesmen 
are the most diplomatic 
in the world—and the 
most loyal to their 
stocks. They are deep 
students of 
nature. 
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Is it any wonder, when you ask for Stein-Bloch 
Clothes in a store that doesn’t keep them, that the 
salesman will trytosell yousomeotherkind? Isitany 
wonder that he succeeds almost as often as he fails? 


The object of placing the Stein-Bloch mark—the 
label—in these clothes is that you may ask for them 
and be able to zdentify them. 


It requires some courage, in face of the diplomatic 
advice of a salesman, to insist upon seeing the Stein- 


Bloch brand. 


But you do that sort of thing with your favorite 
cigars, your imported cheese and your golf ball—why 
not with your clothes? 


At your best clothier’s you will always find— 


Stein-Bloch Smart Clothes 


THE LABEL THAT STANDS FOR 
53 YEARS OF KNOWING HOW 


oa 
alah 


"REGISTERED 1968. 

















NEW YORK, 
130-132 Fifth Ave. 


Offices and Shops : 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


SINCE 1854 


Write for ‘‘ Smartness,’’ a well conceived, photographically illustrated booklet, 
authoritatively showing the new Spring and Summer styles for men — mailed free. 
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Check Your Position 
In This List 





V Fruit Grower? 

vy Farmer? 

VY Dairyman? 

Y Breeder of Stock? 

VY Poultry Raiser? 

V Florist? 

v Gardener or Park Superintendent? 
V Nurseryman? 

V Tobacco Planter or Packer? 

v Cigar Manufacturer? 


Or Have You 


Y Buildings to coat with water 
paint or whitewash ? 

VY A town or country piace to 
keep beautiful and clean? 

vy Or work to do that can be 

done with a sprayer? 

If you are on the list the Dayton 

Sprayers and Whitewashers will 

save you much time and money. 

Our catalog will tell 


‘ou why. rices from 
$1.00 to $150.00. 


**Climax”’ 
$10.50 

With agitator 
and barrel 


$13.55 


“ , 

Progress’ 
12 gal., $21.00 
20 gal., $30.00 

Prices include 
complete equip- 
ment, hose, noz- 
zles, etc. 


Catalog on application. - 


Dayton Supply Co. 


Dept. L, Dayton, Ohio 














pliancy and elasticity for surf, brook, lake, 
deep sea, or any kind of fishing. They 
will hook and land more fish, are elegantly 
finished and will stand more hard usage 
than any other rod known. Guar- 
anteed three years. 


Beautifully Illustrated 
Catalogue Mailed FRE 
THE HORTON MFG. CO. 

6 Horton 8 








SILK FISH LINES 


Strongest, best wearing, most successful 
colors, smoothest running, an 
variety of finishes. Every line guaran- 
teed yn arg! perfect. a ri x ep 
our fishing, in coupon below, and we 
will mail FREE SAMPLES. 
Every genuine has 
— Brook Trout — Bass the Kingfisher bird 
— Lake Trout — Pike or the word King- 
-— Fly Casting — Grayling Bp hee 
— Bait Casting — Salmon 9 x Bt. 
— Mascalonge — Pickerel 














Gaylor 


Automatic Stroppers 
Will Sharpen All 


Safety Razor Blades 


Quicker and Better than any other Stropper 
in the Worl 
Incase with barbers’ genuine Horse Hide Strop, $2.00 
Order through your dealer. Or will send postpaid on receipt 
of price. Be sure to state for what make of Blade. 
Write for descriptive circular. 


L. B. GAYLOR, Alliston, Mass. 
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no army in the United States, no provisions 
for an army, no powder, no rations, no 
guns—nothing. If the Ottawa police force 
should choose to march across the border 
some nv he ~~ annex | ed York pee eee 
is nothi stop them, and if Ja 
should land a few hundred of those terrible 
fighting men on our shores we should all 
be a and wearing kimonos inside 
of a wee 

*Tis a terrible condition we are in, with 
no gallant defenders to rush to uphold the 
colors. What we need, according to this 
chorus of critics, is a standing army of a 
few millions, or one million at least, with 
the soldiers paid sixty dollars a month and 
found, and a supply of arms, ammunition, 
coast defenses and such sufficient to defy 
the world. We are told the condition of 
defenselessness we are in is nothing short 
of scandalous. If anybody should attack 
us we couldn’t strike a lick. The advocates 
of more soldiers are most impressive about 
it. They yell pathetically for help. Any 
time any nation, from Haiti to Great 
Britain, desires to annex us, it can be done 
over night. 

And, strange to say, when the yells were 
loudest the army os bill ha 

med to be before Congress. It usually 

ppens so. Now that the bill is in final 
shape we shall not be in danger of invasion, 
battle and sudden death, to say nothing of 
humiliating capitulation, until there is 
another army appropriation bill. 

A short time ago a man named Henry 
W. Elliott, of Ohio, put one over on the 
esteemed Senate of the United States, the 
greatest deliberative body in the world, 
that made that dignified and august body 
rub its eyes and pinch itself while emitting 
gasps of astonishment that sounded like the 
exhaust of a motor-boat. One of the most- 
admired functions of the citizen of this 
republic, guaranteed by the Constitution, 
is the right of petition. Allsorts of persons 
send to Con all sorts of petitions on all 
sorts of subjects. These are presented, 
referred, sometimes printed, always for- 
gotten and rarely read. The Senator to 
whom they are sent hands them up, and 
that is all there is to it. 


The Joker in a Fur-Seal Document 


Elliott sent to Senator Foraker what he 
said was a record of ‘‘ the loot and ruin of 
the fur-seal herd of Alaska.” Senator 
Foraker did not read the document. He 

resented it and asked that it be printed. 

t was printed and copies went to all the 
correspondents. Nobody read it. Noth- 
ing would have happened if Senator Lodge 
had not picked it up in an idle moment 
and turned the pages. Suddenly his eye 
lighted on this paragraph, and he let out a 
scream of dismay that made Sergeant-at- 
Arms Ransdell think Carrie Nation had 
sneaked into the Senate gallery again: 
‘‘This statement of Senator Fairbanks was 
an untruth in every respect—a square and 
wholesale fabrication on his part to defeat 
the pending bill.” 

Lodge rushed in to Foraker. ‘‘ Great 
Heavens!” Lodge cried, ‘‘do you know you 
introduced a document here the other day 
and had it printed that calls the Vice- 
President a liar?”’ 

““Go away, Cabot,” replied Foraker; 
“this is not April Fool’s day. Go away. 
I’m busy.” 

“But you did,’’ insisted Lodge. 
itis. Read that.” Forakerread. He read 
it again; meanwhile his usually ruddy face 
turned rapidly from red to maroon, to deep 
imperial purple, and he sputtered when he 
tried to talk. 

After he had regained his command of 
language Senator Foraker reported the 
incident to the Senate and it was decided 
to withdraw the offending document from 
the files. 

Up to this time not a soul on earth knew 
about the paper except Lodge, Foraker 
and the printers and proofreaders at the 
Government Printing Office, aside from 
the author, of course. The action in with- 
drawing the paper from the files sent every 
ee in the press gallery out on a 
hunt for it. They had all had it, but had 
thrown it away without reading it. It was 
found. 

Next morning the whole world knew all 
about it. 

The moral of this is that when the Senate 
tries to suppress anything that — 
always gets more publicity than it coul 
pct in any other way. Perhaps the Senate 

new that—but, anyhow, isn’t this lovely 
spring weather we are having? 
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The first requisite of a tag is strength. Testa Dennison Standard 
Tag and its quality is proved—the strength is there. Notice the 


paten 
teara 


t patch eyelet? Try to pull it out—it’s rather difficult. Try to 
Dennison Standard Tag—youwill findthe material toughand 


ype 5 So will the expressman some day when only that Tag will 
y 


ident 
totrai 


arem 
wind, 


your package, thrown from platform to wagon, from wagon 
n, Atagmakesaconvenient handle fora hurried expressman. 


DS enmisond 


Standard TAGS 


ade to withstand the roughest kind of usage, exposure to 
rain, snow and sun. 


ao 


When you need Tags, ask for Dennison’s. You will not only 
get a better Tag and a greater variety to choose from as tosize, style 
and color, but alsoas toprice. That’s becauseour immense facilities 


point 
Shippi 


T 





ng Tags . 
Printed Tags 
Merchandise Tags, 


have brought the price of the best Tags— Dennison’s—down to a 


where even a lavish use is no longer considered expensive. 


Steamship Tags, 
Tags in Gangs, Baggage Tags, 
Household Tags,? Factory Tags. 


he above are a few of‘our many styles—but whatever kind 


Railroad Tags, 


of Tag you need, we make it— write us. 


For Dennison’s “Standard” Tags, apply to dealers and printers 
everywhere or address Dept. “17” at our nearest store. 


Dewnioon 


The Tag Makers 


NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 
15 John Street. 1007 Chestnut Street. 


8T. LOUIS 
413 North 4th Street. 








Range’ 
bicycle furnished by us. Our agents everywhere are making money fast. Write for full partituat 
and special offer at once. 


NO MONEY REQUIRED until you receive and approve of your bicycle. We ship to 


/ FS WANTED-ARIDER AGENT =: 


v; Teh the U. S., without a cent deposit in advance, prepay freight, and allow TEN 


RIAL, during which time you may ride the bicycle and put it to any test you wish. Iyma 
then not perfectly satisfied or do not wish to keep the bicycle you may ship it back to us at our expat 
and you will not be out ome cent. We furnish the high a er “ é 

e furnis! e est grade bicycles it is possible to makeaiat 
FACTORY PRICES small profit above actual factory cost. You save $10 to 
men’s profits by buying direct of us and have the manufacturer's guarantee behind your bicycle. 
BUY a bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone at any price until you receive our catalogues and lam@ 
unheard of factory prices and remarkable special offers to — agents. os 
when you receive our beautiful cat 
YOU WI LL BE ASTONISH ED study our superb models at the 
low prices we can make for 1908. We sell the highest grade bicycles for less money than any other 
We are satisfied with $1.00 profit above factory cost. BicYCLE DEALERS, you can sell our 
under your own name plate at double our prices. Orders filled the day received. 3 
BECON. D HAN D BICYCLES. We do not regularly handle second hand bicycles, butual? 
have a number on hand taken in trade by our Chicago retail stores. These we clear out prompl® 
prices ranging from $3 to $8 or $10. Descriptive bargain lists mailed 


# TIRES, COASTER-BRAKES, single watels, lmaportes. conics ehetne sal 


ices. 
1 4 


oT WAIT, but write today and we will send you free by return mail our large catalogue, bet 





july 
on the first sample bicycle goi: 


MEAD CYCLE 


and ¢ a great fund of interesting matter and useful information; also a wonderful 
ing to your town. It only costs a postal to get everything. Write it now. 
COMPANY — Dept. D-55 CHICAGO, ILL 





White Frost 


The —— of every housewife, because of its abso- 
lute cleanliness; because it is a handsome bit of furni- 
ture, finished in spotless white enamel, inside and out. 

ot a bit of w in its construction. Most sanitary, 
neatest, sweetest, cleanest —best Refrigerator made. 

» Remains clean and sweet. 


Send Postal Card Today for Free Booklet 
Telling about the White Frost Sanitary Refrigerator 
with Revolving Shelves. Refrigeration scientifically 

rfect: Very economical of ice. Convenient in shape. 

e will sell you one, freight prepaid to your station, 
at trade discount, if your dealer doesn’t handle them, 
METAL STAMPING CO., 524 Mechanic Street, Jackson, Mich. 





WEDDING SIGN 


Any iriends going to get married? 15 colored placards and signs for 
theirtrunks, carriage, house, train. Nothing offensive but sc ingl 

funny. Well printed. Send today, supply limited. 15 prepaid for $1. 
WEDDING SPECIALTY CO., Box 406, Youngstown, Ohio 


Freight Forwarding 4 
Reduced rates on household 

and from all points on the Pacific 
Marquette Building, Chicago; 1501 Wright 

St. Louis; 851 Tremont Building, Boston; 101 Columbia 

San Francisco; 109 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


FOR the BRIDE 
and GROOM 
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"The Yankee clock peddler 
former day never tried 
4 gel! a clock. 


st wanted to leave it until he came 
ain,” knowing full well that after 
d enjoyed a clock for a month 
auld never go back to oe 
dial or to “‘guess- 
by the sun.” 
h my cigars. I 
want to sell you a 
red now. I ‘‘just want 
aye them on trial.’ 
over, I will take them 
ie again if you don’t care 
»» them after you 
“moked ten, and no 
efor the ten smoked. 


MY OFFER IS:—I will, 
: c request, send one 
ed Shivers’ Puri- 

% on approval to a 

er of The Saturday 

ing Post, express 
He may smoke 

and return the 

smaining ninety at my 
sense, and no charge 
ten smoked, if 

‘be is not pleased with 
‘them; if he is pleased 
gad keeps them, he 
to remit the price, 
$5.50, within ten days. 


f ordering please inclose 
ag card or give per- 
sonal references and state 
which you prefer — light, 
medium or dark cigars. 

My Puritano cigar is hand 
made, of clear, clean, 
straight, long Havana filler 
with a genuine Sumatra 
wrapper. It is the retailers’ roc. cigar. 

I make other cigars than the Puritano, 
ranging in price from $4.00 to $15.00 per hun- 
dred. If you prefer some other size or shape, 
orclear Havana cigars, permit me to mail 
you my catalogue, and explain more fully 
my methods of supplying smokers with 
cigars at wholesale prices. 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS 
913 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 





Shivers’ 

Puritano 
EXACT SIZE 
AND SHAPE 
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houlder Brace 
8 you? Place your hands on some one’s 
with the thumbs on the shoulder blades and 

press in. Notice how quickly it straightens the figure. 


famble’s Improved Shoulder Brace 


is made with non-rustable steels that press in upon the 
shoulder blades exactly as the thumbs do, and it is the 
brace that actually makes and 
and at the same time allows 





der. Has stood the test for 14 years. 
dealer will sell you a Gamble Brace and guarantee 
ction. He will refund the purchase price in full 


— aes ane saat $1.25; 
Prepaid. Special springs for extreme cases, 50c 
Give snug (not tight) chest measure over vest. 


Brace Co., 1071 Millard Av.,Chicago, Il. 
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HIS FATHER’S BUSINESS 


(Continued from Page 6) 


John Burnit Company would be like. He 
was perfectly contented now. His headache 
was gone; such occasional glimpses as he 
caught of the play were delightful; Mr. 
Trimmer was a genius; the Traders’ Club 
a fascinating introduction to a new life; 
Starlett and Allstyne a joyous relief to him 
after the sordid cares of business. In a 
word, Agnes was with him. 

‘Do you think your father would accept 
this proposition?’’ she asked him after he 
was all through. 

**T think he would at my age,”’ decided 
Bob by : 

“That is, if he had been rem ey up as 
you have,” she laughed. ‘I think I should 
study a long time over it, Bobby, before I 

e any such important and sweeping 
= as this must necessarily be.” 

“‘Oh, yes,” he agreed with an assumption 
of deep conservatism; ‘“‘of course I'll 
think it over well, and I’ll take good, sound 
advice on it.” 

“I have never seen Mr. Trimmer,” 
mused Agnes. ‘I seldom go into his store, 
for there always seems to me something 
shoddy about the whole place; but to- 
morrow I think I shall make it a point to 
secure a glimpse of him.” 

Bobby was delighted. Agnes had always 
been interested in whatever interested him, 
but never so absorbedly so as now, it 
seemed. He almost forgot the stranger in 
his pleasure. He. forgot him still more 
when, dismissing his chauffeur, he seated 
Agnes in front of the car beside him, with 
Starlett and Allstyne and Aunt Constance 
in the tonneau, and went whirling through 
the streets and up the avenue with her by 
his side. 

It was but a brief trip, not over a half- 
hour, and they had scarcely a chance to 
—— a word; but just to be up front 
there alone with her meant a whole lot to 
Bobby. 

Afterward he took the other fellows down 
to the gymnasium, where Biff Bates drew 
him to one side. i 

“Look here, old pal,” said Bates. “I 
saw you real chummy with T. W. Tight- 
Wad Trimmer ree t.” 

‘Yes?’ admitted Bobby interrogatively. 

‘‘Well, you know I don’t go around 
with my hammer out, but I want to put 
you wise to this mut. He likes to take a 
flyer at the bangtails once or twice a season, 
and last summer he welshed on Joe tag 
book; claimed Joe misunderstood his fin- 
= for two thousand in place of two 

undred.”’ 

‘‘Well, maybe there was a mistake,” 
said Bobby, loth to believe such a mon- 
strous charge against any one whom he 
knew. 

‘Mistake nawthin’,” insisted Biff. “Joe 
Poog don’t take finger bets for hundreds, 
and Trimmer never did bet that ‘way. 
He’s a born welsher, anyhow. He looks 
the part, and I just want to tell you, Bobby, 
that if you go to the mat with this crab 
you'll get up with the marks of his teeth on 
your windpipe; that’s all.” 


Vv 


) mae il the next morning—that is, at 
about ten o’clock— Bobby bounced en- 
ergetically into the offices of Barrister & 
Coke, where old Mr. Barrister, who had 
been his father’s lawyer for a great many 
years, received him with all the unbending 
grace of an ebony cane. 

“I have come to find out who were the 
trustees appointed by my father, Mr. 
Barrister,” n Bobby, with a cheerful 
air of expecting to be informed at once; 
‘not that I wish to inquire about the estate, 
but that I need some advice on entirely 
different matters.” 

‘“‘T shall be glad to serve you with any 
-_ advice that you may need,” offered 

r. Barrister, patting his finger-tips gently 
together. 

“ Are you the trustee?” 

“No, sir’’—this with a dusty smile. 

“Who is, then?” 

‘The only information upon that point 
which I am at liberty to give you,” said Mr. 
Barrister dryly, ‘‘is that contained in your 
father’s will. Would you care to examine 
a copy of that document in?”’ 

“No, thanks,” declined Bobby politely. 
“It’s too truthful for comfort.” 

From there he went straight to his own 
place of business, where he asked the same 
question of Johnson. In reply, Mr. John- 
son produced, from his own personal and 


private index-file, an oblong gray envelo 
addressed: ag 


To My Son Rosert, Upon His 
INQUIRING ABOUT THE TRUSTEESHIP OF 
My ESTATE 


Opening this in the privacy of his own 
office Bobby read: 


As stated in my will, it is none of 
your present business. 


“Up to Bobby * the son com- 
mented aloud. ‘‘ Well, Governor,” and his 
shoulders straightened while his eyes 
snapped, “if you can stand it I can. Here- 
after I shall take my own advice, and if I 
lose I shall know how to find the chap who’s 
to blame.” 

He had an opportunity to ‘‘go it alone”’ 
that very morning, when Johnson and 
——— came in to him together with a 

roblem. Was or was not that Chicago 

ranch to be opened. The elder Mr. 
Burnit had considered it most gravely, but 
had left the matter undecided. Mr. 44 
rod was very keenly in favor of it, Mr. 
Johnson as earnestly against it, and in his 
office they ed the matter with such 
heat that Bobby, accepting a typed state- 
ment of the figures in the case, virtually 
turned them out. 

““When must you have a decision?” he 
demanded. 

“To-morrow: We must wire either our 
acceptance or rejection of the lease.’’ 

“Very well,” said Bobby, quite elated 
that he was carrying the thing off with an 
air and a tone so crisp; “‘ just leave it to me, 
will you?” 

He waded through the statement uncom- 
prehendingly. Here was a problem which 
was covered and still not covered by his 
father’s observations anent Johnson and 
Applerod. It was a matter for wrangling, 
obviously enough, but there was no differ- 
ence to split. It was a case of deciding 
either yes or no. For the balance of ‘*e 
time until Jack Starlett called for him at 
twelve-thirty, he puzzled earnestly and 
soberly over the thing, and the next morn- 
ing the problem still weighed upon him 
when he turned in at the office. e could 
see as he passed through the outer room 
that both Johnson and Applerod were fur- 
tively eying him, but he walked past them 
whistling. When he had closed his own 
door behind him he drew again that mass 
of data toward him and s led inst 
the chin-high tide. Suddenly he shoved 
the papers aside, and, taking a half-dollar 
from his pocket, flipped it on the floor. 
Eagerly he leaned over to look atit. Tails! 
With a sigh of relief he put the coin back in 
his pocket and lit a cigarette. About half 


an hour later the committee of two came | 


solemnly in to see him. 

‘‘Have you decided to open the Chicago 
branch, sir?’’ asked Johnson. 

“No,” said Bobby coolly, and handed 
back the data. ‘‘I wish, Mr. Johnson, you 


would appoint a page to be in constant | 


attendance upon this room.” 

Back at their own desks Johnson gloated 
in calm triumph. 

“It may be quite’ possible that Mr. 
Robert may turn out to be a duplicate of 
his father,’”’ he opined. 


“TI don’t know,” confessed Applerod, | 


crestfallen. ‘‘I had thought that he would 
be more willing to take a sporting chance.” 

Mr. Johnson snorted. 
who had never bet two dollars on any prop- 
osition in his life, considered himself very 
much of a sporting disposition. 


Savagely in love with his new assertive- | 


ness wre, Bag = on Agnes that evening. 
“‘T saw Mr. Trimmer to-day,” she told 


him. ‘‘I don’t like him.” 


Mr. Applerod, | 


YOUR DOCTOR BOSSES YOU 


F any other man were to tell you that 
ou shall not eat corned beef and cab- 
age you'd mighty soon let that other 

man know what's what. 

But when your doctor tells you: “No 
corned beef and cabbage or other luxuries, 
but some hard toast and two of these pills 
three times a day,”’ you have to like it. 

No other man can tell you that you must 
only work so much or play so much—and 
make good with it. 

You are apt to work eighteen hours a day, 
or play all the time just to show the other 
man that you are independent. 

If any other man than your doctor were 
to tell you to walk tea miles, then go 
through a set of gymnastic movements, 
then do a lot of other calisthenics, you would 
tell the other man “‘ Pish-tush!” 

But when the doctor strokes his beard 
and tells you, it goes. 

And it is all for your good. 

You know that, too. 

Well, would it surprise you much if the 
doctor were to prescribe what sort of cloth- 
ing you should wear? 

Any observant physician will agree with 
the statement that there is a psychological, 
if not a pathological influence in wearing 
new, attractive garments. A woman in her 
new spring finery is perhaps the happiest- 
looking mortal. But fet a man feel misera- 
ble and blue, and have that ‘“every-thing- 
will-go-wrong”’ feeling—and then let him 
get a clean shave and have his shoes shined 
and put on clean linen, and a suit that he 
knows to be as nifty as the next man’s— 
and maybe more so—and what then? 

Why, the sun shines again, and the sky 
is blue, and the little birds are singing in the 
treetops—and he raises the price he was 

oing to ask the other fellow; and the other 
ellow agrees to it! 

Make yourself feel better and you make 
the world feel better. 

“Sincerity” clothes ought to be pre- 
scribed by physicians who diagnose a run- 
| down, lack-of-interest-in-things feeling as 
the chief trouble with a patient. (And, 
physician, heal thyself, too. ‘“‘Sincerity” 
clothes are made for the professional man 
| as well as any other.) 

One characteristic of ‘‘Sincerity”’ clothes 
| that impresses you as much as their all- 
ovetenl- tions goodness is the way they 
adjust themselves to you instantly and 
become your clothes. The collar snaps 
| about your neck, the shoulders swing into 

position, the front of the coat has that 
| smooth chestiness good tailors try to get, 
| and the tout ensemble, as our Gallic brethren 
put it, is absolute perfection. 
If you are all right on the outside it helps 
| on the inside. 

Some day your doctor may prescribe your 
clothing —and he knows Old Doc. Goose — 
the hot flatiron —is a quack; therefore he'll 
| prescribe ‘‘Sincerity” garb for you. 
| Fora spring tonic, get ‘‘Sincerity” clothes. 
Your outside all-rightness is insured if you 
| insist on this label: 





‘I didn’t want you to,” he replied with | 


a grin. 

‘But I’m serious, Bobby,’’s 
unconsciously clinging to his hand as they 
sat down upon the divan. ‘‘I wouldn’t 
enter into any business arrangements with 
him. I don’t know just what there is about 
— that repels me, but —well, I don’t like 

im ! ” 

“‘Can’t say I’ve fallen in love with him 
myself,” he replied. ‘‘But, Agnes, if a fel- 
low only did business with the men his 
nearest women-folks liked, there wouldn’t 
be much business done.” 

‘‘There wouldn’t be so many losses,’’ she 
retorted. 

**Bound to have the last word, of course,” 
he answered, taking refuge in that old and 


‘*You like too many — now.” | 
e protested, | 


Write us: “Send us your 1908 style 


book,” and we mail it to you right away. 
KUH, NATHAN & FISCHER CO. 





Chicago 
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LAMB CHOPS 


Roast Beef and Mutton 

and all Joints, hot or 

cold, are given a delight- 

ful piquancy and flavor 
by adding 


LEA& PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


It is an Ideal Sauce for 

Soups, Gravies, Stews, 
Fish, Cheese, 
Game and 
Salads. Lead- 
ing Chefs and 
Cooks the 
world over 
report best 
results by its 
use. 


It Assists 
Digestion. 


Joun Duncan’s Sons, 
Agents, N. Y. 











SUGAR 
CORN 


“The proof of the pudding is in 


the eating.” That is the way our 
Paris Brand will prove itself the 
most delicious sweet corn you 
ever ate. Don’t take anybody’s 
word for it—prove it yourself, 
and» you will never again be 
satisfied with an inferior brand. 
We want you to know our 
many good things for the 
table — you will like them. 
Write today for our inter- 
esting booklet, ‘* Five Foods 


Ready to Serve.”” We 
send it Free. 


BuRNHAM & Morritt Co., Portiand, Me. 

















Pumps day and night. No 
NIAGARA cost for power—no coal, 
HYDRAULIC no steam, no oil, no labor. 
, , 
RAM Write for catalogue A D, and guar- 
anteelestimate. We furnish towers and tanks, 


Niagara Hvdraulic Engine Company 
140 Nassau St., New York. Factory: Chester, Pa. 
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uite false slur inst women in general; 
or a man suffers his spleen if he can- 
not put the quietus on eve Epment. 
‘‘But, honestly, I don’t fear Mr. Trimmer. 
I’ve been inquiring into this stock company 
business. We are each to have stock in the 
new company, if we form one, in exact 
proportion to the invoices of our respective 
establishments. Well, the Trimmer con- 
cern can’t possibly invoice as much as we 
shall, and I’li have the majority of stock, 
which is the same as holding all the trumps. 
I had Mr, Barrister explain all that to me. 
With the majority of stock you can have 
everything your own way, and the other 
chap can’t even protest. Seems sort of a 


shame, too. 
*‘T don’t like him,” said Agnes. 

he ensuing week Bobby spent mostly 
on the polo match, though he called relig- 
iously at the office every morning, a 
down a few minutes earlier each day. It 
was an uneasy week, too, as well as a busy 
one, for twice during its omy he saw 
Agnes driving with the unknown; and the 
fact that in both instances a handsome 
young lady was with them did not seem to 
mend matters much. He was astonished 
to find that losing the t polo match did 
not distress him at all. A year before it 
would have broken his heart, but the mul- 
tiplicity of new interests had changed him 
— omy es matter of F reare ‘a has od pene 

ripe for t change, oug not 
inoon b. As he had matured, the blood 
of his heredity had to clamor for its 
expression, that was all. 

At the beginning of the next week Mr. 
Trimmer came in to see him again, with a 
roll of drawings under his arm. The draw- 
ings displayed the proposed new em in 
elevation and in cross section. hey 
showed the total stretch of altered store- 
rooms from street to street, and cleverly- 
drawn pectives made graphically real 
that eg lendid length. They were accom- 
ee by an estimate of the cost, and also 

y a permit from the city to build the 
bridge. With these were the preliminary 
papers for the organization of the new com- 
pany, and Bobby, by this time intensely 
interested and convinced that his interest 
was business activity, went over each de- 
tail with contracted brow and with kin- 
dling enthusiasm. 

It was ten o'clock in the morning when 
Silas Trimmer found Bobby at his desk; 
by eleven Mr. Johnson and Mr. Applerod, 
in the outer office, were quite unable to 
work; by twelve they were snarling at 
each other; at 12:30 Johnson ventured to 
poke his head in at the door, framing some 
trivial excuse as he did so, but found the 
two merchants with their heads bent 
closely over the advantages of the great 
combined stores. At a quarter-past one, 
returning from a hasty lunch, he tiptoed 
to the door again. He still heard an in- 
sistent, high-pitched voice inside. Mr. 
Trimmer was doing all the talking. He 
had explained and explained until his 
tongue was dry, and Bobby, with a full 
sense of the importance of his decision, was 
trying to clear away the fog that had 
grown up in his brain. Mr. Trimmer was 
pressing him for a decision. Bobby sud- 
denly slipped his hand in his pocket, and, 
unseen, secured a half-dollar, which he 
shook in his hand under the table. Open- 
ing his poe he furtively looked at the 
coin. eads! 

‘‘Get your papers ready, Mr. Trimmer,” 
he announced, as one finally satisfied b 
pee and sufficient argument, ‘‘and we’ 

orm the organization as soon as you like.” 

No sooner had he come to this decision 
than he felt a strange sense of elation. He 
had actually consummated a big business 
deal! He had made a positive step in the 
direction of carrying The John Burnit 
Store beyond the fame it had possessed at 
the time his father had turned it over to 
him! Since he had stiffened his back, he 
did not condescend to take Johnson and 
Applerod into his confidence, though those 
two gentlemen were quivering to receive 
it, but he did order Johnson to allow Mr. 
Trimmer’s representatives to go over the 
John Burnit books and to verify their latest 
invoice, together with the purchases and 
sales since the date of that stocktaking. 
To Mr. 5 pom he assigned the task of 
making a like examination of the Trimmer 
establishment, and each day felt more like 
a really-truly business man. He affected 
the Traders’ Club now, formed an entirely 
new set of acquaintances, and learned to go 
about the stately rooms of that magnificent 
business annex with his hat on the back of 
his head and creases in his brow. 


EVENING POST 


Even before the final papers were com- 
pleted, a huge gang of workmen, consisti 
of as many artisans as could be crowd 
on the job without standing on each others’ 
feet, began to construct the elaborate 
bridge which was to connect the two 
stores, and Mr. Trimmer’s publicity de- 
partment was already securing column after 
column of space in the local papers, some 
of it paid matter and some gratis, wherein 
it appeared that the son of old John Burnit 

proved himself to be a live, progressive 
young man—a worthy heir of so enter- 
prising a father. 

Within a very few days was completed 
the complicated legal machinery which 
threw The John Burnit Store and Trimmer 
and Company into the hands of ‘‘The 
Burnit-Trimmer Merchandise Corporation” 
as a holding and operating concern. The 
John Burnit Store went into that consoli- 
dation at an invoice value of two hundred 
and sixty thousand dollars, Trimmer and 
Company at two hundred and forty thou- 
sand; and Bobby was duly pleased. He 
had the majority of stock! On the later 
suggestion of Mr. Trimmer, however, sixty 
thousand dollars of additional capital was 
taken into the concern. 

‘‘The alterations, expansions, new de- 
partments and publicity will compel the 
command of about that much money,” 
Mr. Trimmer carefully explained; ‘‘and 
while we could appropriate that amount 
from our respective concerns, we ought not 
to weaken our capital, particularly as 
financial affairs throughout the country 
are so unsettled. This is not a brisk com- 
mercial year, nor can it be.” 

“Yes,” admitted Bobby, ‘‘I’ve heard 
something of all this -times talk. I 
know Nick Allstyne sold his French racer, 
and Nick’s supposed to be worth no end of 
mere xactl agreed Mr. T dryl 

‘‘Exactly,” r. Trimmer dryly. 
‘‘This sixty thousand dollars’ worth of 
stock, Mr. Burnit, I am quite sure that I 
can place with immediate purchasers, and 
if you will leave the matter to me I can 
have it all represented in our next meeting 
without any bother at all to you.” 

*‘Very kind of you, I am sure,” d 
Bobby, thankful that this trifling detail 
was not to bore him. 

And so it was that The Burnit-Trimmer 
Merchandise Corporation was incorporated 
at five hundred and sixty thousand dollars. 
It was considerably later when Bobby 
realized the significance of the fact that the 
subscribers to the additional capitalization 
consisted of Mr. Trimmer’s son, his son-in- 
law, his head bookkeeper, his confidential 
secretary and his cousin, all of whom had 
also been minor stockholders in the con- 
cern of Trimmer and ge 

It was upon the day preceding the first 
stockholders’ meeting of the reorganized 
company that Bobby, quite proud of the 
fact that he had acted independently of 
them, made the formal announcement to 
Johnson and Applerod that the great 
consolidation n effected. 

‘‘Beginning with to-morrow morning, 
Mr. Johnson,”’ said he to that worthy, 
‘‘The John Burnit Store will be merged 
into The Burnit-Trimmer Merchandise 
Corporation, and Mr. Trimmer will doubt- 
less send his secretary to confer with you 
about an adjustment of the clerical work.” 

‘Yes, sir,” said Mr. Johnson dismally, 
and arose to — the filing case behind 
him. With his d in the case he paused 
and turned a most woe-begone countenance 
to the junior Burnit. ‘‘We shall be very 
regretful, Mr. Applerod and myself, to lose 
our positions, sir,’ he stated. ‘‘We have 
grown up with the business from boyhood.” 

‘‘Nonsense!”’ exploded Applerod. ‘‘We 
would be regretful if that were to occur, 
but there is nothing of the sort possible. 
Why, Mr. Burnit, I think this consolida- 
tion is the greatest thing that ever hap- 
pened. I’ve been in favor of it for years; 
and as for its losing me my position —— 
Pooh!” and he snapped his fingers. 

™ ee is quite right, Mr. Johnson,” 
said Bobby ie, ‘*Nothing of the sort 
is contemplated. Yourself and Mr. Apple- 
rod are to remain with me‘as long as fair 
treatment and liberal pay and personal 
attachment can induce you to do so.” 

‘Thank you, sir,’ said Mr. Johnson 
dryly, but he shook his head, and from the 
file produced one of the familiar gray 


envelopes. 

Gotles ered it askance as it came toward 
him, and winced as he saw the inscription. 
He was beginning to dread these missives. 
They seemed to follow him about, to men- 
ace him, to give him a constant feeling of 
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guilt. Nevertheless, he took this ofe quite 
— and ked into his own room. It 
was 


To My Son, UPON THE OCCASION OF His 
COMPLETING A CONSOLIDATION 
WITH SILAS TRIMMER 


and it read; 


When a man devils you for years to 
enter a business deal with him, you 
may rest assured that man more 
to gain by it than you have. Aside 

m his wormw business jealousy 
of me, Silas Trimmer has wanted this 
Grand Street entrance to his store for 
more than the third of a century; now 
he has it. He’ll have your store next. 


‘‘Look here, Governor,” protested Bobby 
aloud, to his lively remembrance of his 
father as he might have stood in that very 
room, ‘‘I call this rather rubbing it in. 
It’s a bit unsportsmanlike. It’s almost 
like laying a trap for a chap who doesn’t 
know the game,” and, rankling with a sense 
of injustice, he went out to Johnson. 

**T say, Johnson,” he complained, ‘‘it’s 
rather my fault for being too stubborn to 
ask about it, but if you knew that Mr. 
Trimmer was trying to work a game on me 
that was dangerous to the business, why 
didn’t you volunteer to explain it to me, 
to forewarn me and e me a chance for 
judgment with all the pros and cons in 
ront of me?” 

‘‘From the bottom of my heart, Mr. 
Burnit,’’ said Johnson with feeling, ‘‘I 
should like to have done it; but it was 
forbidden.” 

He already had lying before him another 
of the gray envelopes, and this he solemnly 
handed over. It was addressed: 


To My Son, Upon His CoMPLAINING 
THAT JOHNSON GAVE Him No WARNING 
CONCERNING SILAS TRIMMER 


The message it contained was: 


It takes hard chiseling tomake aman, 
but if the material is the right ee 
the tool-marks won’t show. If I had 
wanted you merely to make money, I 
would have left the business entirel 
in the hands of Johnson and Applerod. 
But there is no use to put off pulling a 
tooth. It only hurts worse in the end. 


When Bobby left the office he felt like 
walking in the middle of the street to avoid 
alley corners, since he was unable to divine 
from what direction the brick might come. 
He had taken the business to heart more 
than he had imagined that he would, and 
the very fact of his father’s having foreseen 
that he would succumb to this consolida- 
tion made him give grave heed to the 
implied estion that he would be a 
heavy loser ee it. He had an engagement 
with Allstyne and Starlett at the Idlers’ 
that afternoon, but they found him most 

reoccupied, and ope voted him a bore. 

e called on Agnes Elliston but learned 
that she was out driving, and he savagely 
assured himself that he knew who was 
handli the reins. He dined at the 
Traders’, and, for the first time since he had 

to frequent that place, the creases 
in his brow were real. 

Later in the evening he dropped around 
to see Biff Bates. In the very centre of 
the gymnasium he found that gentleman 
engaged in giving a preliminary boxing 
lesson to a spiderlike new. pupil, who was 
Silas Trimmer. Respond- 
ing to Biff’s cheerful grin and Mr. Trimmer’s 
sheepish one with what politeness he could 
muster, Bobby glumly went home. 


VI 


HE first stockholders’ meeting of The 
Burnit-Trimmer Merchandise Corpora- 
tion, Bobby attended with some feeling of 
importance, for, with his twenty-six hun- 
dred shares, he was the largest: individual 
stockholder present. That was what had 
reassured him over night: the magic 
‘‘majority of stock!” r. Trimmer only 
had twenty-four hundred, and * Bobby 
could swing things as he pleased. His 
father, omniscient as he was, must cer- 
tainly have failed to foresee this fact. In 
his simplicity of such matters and his 
general unsuspiciousness, Bobby had not 
calculated that if the additional six hun- 
dred shares were to vote solidly with Mr. 
Trimmer against him, his twenty-six 
hundred shares would be confron by 
three thousand and so rendered paltry. 
Mr. Trimmer was delighted to see young 
Mr. Burnit. This was a great occasion 
indeed, both for The John Burnit Store and 
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Trimmer and Company, and in the opinion 
of Mr. , his circular smile ve 
much in evidence, John Burnit himself 
would have been proud to see this day! 
Mr. Smythe, Mr. Trimmer’s son-in-law, 
also thought it a great a Mr. Weldon, 
Mr. Trimmer’s head bookkeeper, thought 
ita t day; Mr. Harvey, Mr. Trimmer’s 
confidential secretary, and Mr. U. G. 
Trimmer, Mr. Silas Trimmer’s cousin, 
shared this pleasant impression. 

In the beginning the organization was 
without form or void, as all such o iza- 
tions are, but Mr. Trimmer, having an 
extremely clear idea of what was to be 
accomplished, proposed that Mr. Burnit 
accept the chair pro tem., where he would 
be out of the way. The unanimous sup- 
port which this motion received was quite 
gratifying to the feelings sf Mr. Burnit, 
proving at once that his fears had been not 
only groundless but ungenerous, and, in 
accepting the chair, he made them what 
he considered a very neat little speech in- 
deed, striving the while to escape that 
circular smile with its diameter of yellow 
teeth and its intersecting crescent of stiff 
mustache; for he disliked to meanly 
imagine that smile to have a sarcastic turn 
to-day. At the suggestion of Mr. Trimmer, 
Mr. Weldon accepted the post of secretary 

otem. Mr. Trimmer then, with a nicely- 

und black book in his hand, arose to 
propose the adoption of the stock consti- 
tution and by-laws which were neatly 
rinted in the opening pages of this minute- 
k, and in the articles of which he had 
made some trifling amendments. Mr. 
Weldon, by request, read these most care- 
y and conscientiously, making quite 
plain that the entire working management 
of the consolidated stores was to be under 
the direct charge of a 7. manager, 
who was to be appointed by the board of 
directors, as was meet and proper. Gravely 
the stockholders voted upon the adoption 
of the constitution and by-laws, and, with 
a feeling of pride, as the secretary called his 
name, Bobby cast his first vote in the fol- 
lowing conventional form: 

‘‘ Aye—twenty-six hundred shares,”’ 

Mr. Trimmer followed, voting twenty- 
four hundred shares; then Mr. Smythe, 
three hundred; Mr. Weldon, fifty; Mr. 
carver, fifty; Mr. U. G. Trimmer, fifty; 
Mr. Thomas Trimmer, whose proxy was 
held by his father, one hundred and fifty; 
making in all a total of fifty-six hundred 
shares unanimously cast in favor of the 
motion; and Bobby, after having roundly 
announced the result, felt that he was 
conducting himself with vast parliamentary 
credit and lit a cigarette with much satis- 
faction. 

Mr. Trimmer, twirling his thumbs, dis- 
played no surprise, nor even gratification, 
when Mr. Smythe almost immediately put 
him in nomination for president. Mr. 
Weldon promptly seconded that nomina- 
tion. Mr, Harvey moved that the nomina- 
tions for the presidency be closed, Mr. 
U. G. Trimmer seconded that motion, 
which was carried unanimously; and with 
no ado whatever Mr. Silas Trimmer was 
made president of The Burnit-Trimmer 
Merchandise Corporation, Mr. Burnit hav- 
ing most courteously cast twenty-six hun- 
dred votes for him; for was not Mr. 
Trimmer entitled to this honor by right of 
seniority? In similar manner Mr. Burnit, 
quite pleased, and not realizing that the 
vice-president of a corporation has a much 
less active and influential position than the 
night watchman, was elected to the second 
highest office, while Mr. Weldon was made 
secretary and Mr. Smythe treasurer. Mr. 
Harvey, Mr. U. G. Trimmer and Mr. 
Thomas Trimmer were, as a matter of 
course, elected members of the board of 
directors, the four officers already elected 


constituting the remaining members of | 


the board. There seemed but very little 
business remaining for the stockholders to 
do, so they adjourned; then, the members 
of the board being all present and having 
waived in writing all formal notification, 
the directors went into immediate session, 
with Mr. Trimmer in the chair and Mr. 
Weldon in charge of the bright and shining 
new book of minutes. 

The first move of that body, after open- 
ing the meeting in due form, was made by 
Mr. Harvey, who proposed that Mr. Silas 
Trimmer be constituted general manager 
of the consolidated stores at a salary of 
fifty thousand dollars per year, a motion 
which was immediately seconded by Mr. 
U. G. Trimmer. 

Bobby was instantly upon his feet. 
Even with his total lack of experience in 
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such matters there was something about 
this that struck him as overdrawn, and he 
protested that fancy salaries should have 
no place in the business until 
experience had proved that the business 
would stand it. He was very much in 
earnest about it, and wanted the subject 
discussed maggie any oe rash 
step was tak balance of the dis- 
cussion consisted in one word from Mr. 
a Qiu echoed by all his fellow-members. 
“Question!” said that gentleman. 

ou have all heard the question,” said 
Mr. Trimmer calmly. ‘‘Those in favor 
will please signify by saying ‘Aye.’” 

‘‘Ayel” vi four members of the 
board as with one scarcely interested voice. 

“No! vi cried Bobby angrily, and sprang 
to his feet, his Tr co! » moreover, 
by the shock of fin ing unsus cted wolves 
tearing at his vitals. ‘‘Gent emen, I pro- 
test ig ne this action! I——’ 

r. Trimmer pounded on the table with 
his pene in lieu of a gavel. 
he motion is carried. Any other 
business?” 

It seemed that Mr. Sey was. Mr. Harvey 
proposed that Mr ythe be made assist- 
ant general ma: oa ata salary of twenty- 
five thousand do a. Again the 
farce of a ballot ond. the farce of a protest 
was enac re now was the —— 
power of Bobby’ s twenty-six hund 
shares? In the directors’ meeting they 
voted as individuals, and they were six 

inst one. Rather indifferently, as if 
thing did not amount to much, Mr. 
Smythe pro} that the selection of a 
firm name for advertising and a 
os rposes er rey tae ny se thoug 
obby voted no as to this on ition on 
general principles, it seem om minor im- 
portance, in his then bewildered state of 
mind. After all, the thing which grieved 
him most just then was to find that people 
could do these things! 

He was still ane with what had hap- 

ned, when, the next morning, he turned 
into the office and found Johnson and 
x ne packing up their personal effects. 

rkmen were removi 
taki desks out of the 


veying the unwonted confusion in per- 
plexity. 

The entire office force of the now de- 
funct John Burnit Store has been dismissed, 
that’s all!” blurted : Eve on now the 

ieved one. ‘‘You have sold us out, 
lock, stock and — 

‘Impossible! "’ Bobby. 

Mr. Johnson a y showed him curt 
letters of dismissal from Trimmer. 

‘‘Where’s mine, I wonder?’ inquired 
Bobby, trying to take his terrific defeat 
with sportsmanlike nonchalance. 

“‘IT don’t suppose there is any for you, 
sir, inasmuch as you never had a recog- 
nized ——: to lose,” replied Johnson, 
not unkindly. ‘' Did the board of directors 
elect you to any salaried office?”’ 

‘Why, so they didn’t!” exclaimed 
Bobby, and for the first time realized that 
no place had been made for him. He had 
taken it as a matter of course that he was 
to be a part of the consolidation, and the 
——— of any definite provision for him 

d passed unnoticed. 

hae door leading to his own private 
office ba veh it and two men appeared, 
shoving t it the big mahogany desk 


| turned edgewise 


‘What are wy +t doing?’’ Bobby asked 


| sharply. 


oving out all the furniture,’’ snapped 
amp with bitter relish. ‘‘All the 
ce work, I understand, is to be done in 


| the other building, and this space is to be 
4 | thrown into a special cut-glass de 


rtment. 
or Mr. Trimmer.’ 
Bobby left the office 
and strode back t rough the store. The 
first floor passageway was already com- 
pleted between the two buildings, and a 
steady stream of customers was going over 
the ry from the old Burnit store into 
rimmer store. There were very 
few coming in the other direction. He had 
never been in Mr. Trimmer’s offices, but he 
found his way there with no difficulty, and 
Mr. Trimmer came out of his private room 
to receive him with all the suavity possible. 
In fact, he had been saving up suavity all 
merene for this very encounter. 
ell, what can we do for you this 
morning, Mr. Burnit?” he wanted to 
know, and Bobby, though accustomed to 


I suppose the new em 
ous, choki 


| repression as he was, had a sudden impulse 
| to drive his fist straight through that false 


circular smile. 





letter-files and 
r. 
hat’s the matter?” he asked, sur- 
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fountain and has $150 and upto invest. By our direct selling plan, 
and contenting ourselves with only a fair profit, we can make you a price 
on the finest soda fountain — as good as the best in the market —that will 
Save you all the way from 25 to 50 per cent. We want you to 4vew Decatur 
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s for Men 


NAPP-FELT hats 
are seasonable in 
style, color and 
weight. The 

variety of shapes 

and shades in 

} soft and stiff Knapp- 

Felts affords an oppor- 

tunity for individual 

selection not found in 

any other make. 

‘oapp-Felt DeLuxe hats are Six Dollars, 

Knapp-Felts are Four Dollars, everywhere. 
Write for Tue Hatman. 


CroruT & KNAPP Co. 
_ 840 Broadway, New York 





_Housekeeper’s Book 
Let This Book Save You Te2°%.cr4."tinies im 


comparison with the possible money saving in even a month’s 
ime, while the book itself lasts a lifetime. 
Ttadapts the modern loose-leaf system to all household needs, 
with separate departments in the one book for Expenses, 
, Insurance, Inventory, Addresses, Recipes, 
a complete set of household books under one cover. 


SENT ON APPROVAL 


The Price complete, in substantial binding, 5 x 8%, is only 
$8.00, giving you for one cost an expense account, an 
book, di an inventory 








our promise that if you do not 

find it even better than we claim, we will refund your money. 
HOUSEHOLD BOOK COMPANY 

581 to 589 South Clinton Street, Syracuse, N.Y. 














Health Merry-Go- Round 


To see it is to buy it— this delightful invention of a father for 
delicate child. The Health Merry-Go-Round is a veri- 
factory of health and merriment — with a real organ that 
will any tune. 
children do the propelling with an easy forward and 
swing that gently exercises every muscle, develops 
fhe lungs, straightens the back and strengthens the limbs. It 
brings roses to the cheeks; makes appetites keen; keeps the 
little folks away from the dust and perils of the streets ; enables 
mother to know what company her little ones are keeping; 
makes them popular with their mates. Pays for itself times over. 
Not a toy for a few days — it will last for years. Built sub- 
of iron, steel and seasoned hard wood. Handsomely 
Painted in black and red. Organ has three tune changes and 
more may be had any time —a good toned instrument. Hex- 
canopy is ten feet in diameter, neatly made; an orna- 
Ment to ns, and shelter from sun and rain. 
is endorse it; everyone approves of it. The price 
ferso substantial an article is surprisingly low. 
WRITE TODAY for details about our Special Offer to Parents 








Health Merry-Go-Round Co., Dept. 17, Quincy, Ill. 


Fox MOTORS 


] HIGH SPEED-HEAVY DUTY ' 
eee vii 








Our 15 sizes of High Speed and Heavy 
Duty Motors are fully described in our cata- 
log. The sanest, most direct and most con- 
Vincing motor catalog ever issued. Write for it. 
ont REVERSIBLE GASOLINE ENGINE CO. 
Front Street, South Cincinnati, Newport, Ky. 
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Beautiful Full-Blooded Snow-White 


French Toy Poodle Puppies 


Ideal pets for ladies and children. 
Write for particulars. 


Wicker Park Pet Kennels 
424 W. North Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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“‘T want to know what provision has 
been made for me in this new adjustment,” 
he demanded. 

‘‘Why, Mr. Burnit,” expostulated Mr. 
Trimmer in much apparent surprise, ‘‘ you 
have two hun and sixty thousand 
dollars’ worth of stock in what should be 
the best paying mercantile venture in this 
city; you are vice-president, and a mem- 
ber of the board of directors!” 

“T have no a then, in the active 
management?” obby wanted to know. 

“It would be superfluous, Mr. Burnit. 
One of the chief advantages of such a con- 
solidation is the Papen | that comes from 
condensing the office and managing forces. 
I very much indeed to dismiss 
Mr. Johnson and Mr. Applerod, but they 
are very valuable men and should have no 
difficulty in placing themselves advan- 
tageously. In fact, I shall be glad to aid 
them in securing new positions.” 

‘The thing is an outrage!” exclaimed 
Bobby with passion. 

dear Mr. Burnit, it is business,” 
said Mr. Trimmer coldly, and, turning, 
went deliberately into his own room, 
leaving Bobby standing in the middle of 
the floor. 

Bobby sprang to that door and threw it 
open, and Trimmer, who had been secretly 
trembling all through the interview, 
turned to him with a quick pallor over- 
spreading his face, a pallor which Bobb 
saw and despised and ignored, and whic 
turned his first mad impulse. 

‘*I’d like to ask one favor of you, Mr. 
Trimmer,” said he. ‘In moving the 
furniture out of the John Burnit offices I 
should be very glad indeed if you would 
order my father’s desk removed to m 
house. It is an old desk and cannot possi- 
bly be of much use. You may charge its 
value to my account, please.” 

‘‘Nonsense!” said Mr. Trimmer. ‘‘I’ll 
have it sent out with pleasure. Is there 
anything eise?”’ 

*‘Nothing whatever at present,’’ said 
Bobby, trembling with the task of holding 
himself manny and walked out, unable to 
analyze the bitter emotions that surged 
within him. 

Vil 


OX THE sidewalk, standing beside his 
automobile, he found Johnson and 
Applerod waiting for him, and the moment 
he saw Johnson, cumbered with the big 
index-file that he carried beneath his arm, 
he knew why. 

‘‘Give me the letter, Johnson,” he said 
with a wry smile, and Johnson, answerin 
it with another equally as grim, hand 
him a gray —, 

Applerod, who had been the first to up- 
braid him, was now the first to recover his 
spirits. 

‘‘Never mind, Mr. Burnit,” said he; 
‘‘businesses and even fortunes have been 
lost before and have been regained. There 
are still ways to make money.” 

Bobby did not answer him. He was 
opening the letter, preparing to stand its 
contents in much the same spirit that he 
had often gone to his father to accept a 


=-| reprimand which he knew he could not in 


dignity evade. But there was no repri- 
mand. He read: 


There’s no use in telling a young 
man what to do when he has been 
gouged. If he’s made of the right 
stuff he’ll know, and if he isn’t, no 
amount of telling will put the right 

in him. I have faith in you, 
Bobby, or I’d never have let you in 
for this goring. 

In the mean time, as there will be 
no dividends on your stock for ten 
years to come, what with ‘‘improve- 
ments, expenses and salaries,” and as 
you will need to continue your educa- 
tion by embarking in some other line 
of business before being ripe enough 
to accomplish what I am sure you will 
want to do, you may now see your 
trustee, the only thoroughly sensible 
person I know who is sincerely de- 
voted to your interests. Her name is 
Agnes Elliston. 


‘‘What is the matter?” asked Johnson 
in sudden concern, and Applerod grabbed 
him by the arm. 

‘‘Oh, nothing much,” said Bobby; ‘‘a 
little groggy, that’s all. The governor just 
handed me one under the belt. By the 
way, boys”—and they scarcely noted that 
he no longer said ‘‘gentlemen”—“‘if you 
have nothing better in view I want you to 
consider yourselves still in my employ 


Full Dress 
and Tuxedo 
Suits at 
beat > “neal $28 to $45 
. Other Suits 
$15 to $35 


Copyright 
1908 by David Adler 
& Suns Clothing Co. 


Adler’s Collegian Clothes 


from every stand-point are “right.” There’s a tone of 
decided elegance to these garments which no other maker 
seems able to imitate. The fit—the style—the quality 
of materials are so far above the average, that compari- 
son is the strongest argument in ourfavor. Our evening 
clothes will attract college graduates. The man who wants 
real style.will finda great deal of it in the suits we produce. 


Send for our style book—it will thoroughly post you on the question of value— 
sent free with the name of the clothier who sells our garments in your vicinity. 


David Adler & Sons Clothing Co. 


Nobby Clothes Makers Milwaukee 





W.L.DOUGLAS 


SHOES AT ALL 
PRICES, FOR EVERY 
MEMBER OF THE 
FAMILY, MEN, BOYS, WOMEN, MISSES AND CHILDREN. 
pas W. L. Douglas makes and sells more men’s 
$2.50, $3.00 and $3.50 shoes than any other ’ % : 
manufacturer in the world, because they “@a ) > ’ @ Fast 
hold their shape, fit better, wear longer, and ) a , BD Color 
<_— are of greater value than any other shoes. “oa , PD § Fvyelets 
W. L. Douglas $4 and $5 Gilt Edge Shoes cannot be . o~. Used 
equalled at any price. : Exclusively, 
S22” CAUTION. W. L. Douglas name and price is stamped on bottom. Take No Substitute. Sold by 
the best shoe dealers everywhere. Shoes mailed from factory to any part of the world. Illustrated catalogue iree, 
W. L. DOUGLAS, 163 Spark Street, Brockton, Mass. 
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Mullins Pressed Steel Boats Can’t Sink ] 
Easier to Row—Absolutely Safe 
Made of pressed steel, with air chambers in each end like a life boat. 
Can’t leak — crack —dry out or sink —last a lifetime. Every boat 
The guaranteed. The ideal boat for families—summer resoris— 
Prince”’ 14 &. parks — boat liveries, etc. Strong—Safe— speedy. 
famil Al 2s SH Write today for our large catalog of row boats, 
Ae F motor boats, hunting and fishing boats. 
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Circulating Dust 
A Menace to Health. 


it IS only in recent years that science has 

brought to light the menace of circulating 
dust in its relation to health. An accurate 
knowledge of germ-life reveals its close alli- 
ance with dust, and therefore the interests 
of health necessitate stringent measures 
not only for the destruction of the germs 
themselves, but for the absolute suppression 
of dust in places of public assembly. 


Various methods have been employed 
with but indifferent results, and until the 
introduction of Standard Floor Dressing 
no effective dust-preventive has ever been 
placed on the market. 

Standard Floor Dressing fulfills all the re- 
quirements of a germicide, a dust preventive 
and a floor preservative. It catches and 
holds ali dust and germs (killing the latter). 
It purifies the atmosphere by eliminating all 
floating particles. It preserves floors, pre- 
vents them from splintering and cracking, 
and by reducing the labor of caretaking 
pays for itself many times over. 

Standard Floor Dressing does not evapo- 
rate, and so three or four applications a year 
with the patent Standard Oiler are sufficient 
for perfect results, It is not intended for 
household use and should not be applied to 
painted, varnished or waxed surfaces. 

Standard Floor Dressing is sold in bar- 
rels, half-barrels, and in one and five gallon 
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I’m going into business again at once. If 
you will call at: my house to-morrow fore- 
noon I’ll talk with you about it,” and 
anxious to be rid of them he told his driver 
‘*Tdlers’,’’ and jumped into his automobile. 

Agnes! That surely was giving him a 
solar-plexus blow! y, what did the 
governor mean? It was putting him very 
much in a kindergarten position with the 

irl before whom he wanted to make a 
tter impression than before anybody 
else in all the world. 

After all, though, was not his father 
right in this, as he had been in everything 
else? ena & yen was ready to confess 
that Agnes more brains and good 
common-sense than anybody, and was alto- 
gether about the most loyal and depend- 
able person in all the world, with the single 
and sole exception of allowing that splendid- 
looking unknown chap to hang around her 
so. They were in the congested downtown 
district now, and as they came to a dead 
stop at a crossing, Bobby, though im- 
mersed in thought, became aware of a 
short, thick-set man, who, standing at the 
very edge of the car, was apparently trying 
to stare him out of countenance. 

‘‘Why, helio, Biff!’’ exclaimed Bobby. 
“Which way?” 

‘‘Just waiting for a South Side trolley,” 
explained Biff. ‘‘Going over to see Ki 
Mills about that light-weight go we’re 
planning.” 

“Jump in,” said Bobby, glad of any 
change in his altogether indefinite pro- 
gram. ‘‘I’ll take you over.” 

On the way he detailed to his athletic 
friend what had been done to him in the 
way of business. . 

“I know’d it,” said Biff excitedly. ‘‘I 
know’d it from the start. That’s why I 

ot old Trimmer to = my class. Made 

im a special price of next to nothing, and 

ot Doc Willets to go around and tell him 

e was dying for want of training. Just 
wait.” 

‘For what?” asked Bobby, smiling. 

‘Till the next time he comes up,” de- 
clared Biff vengefully. ‘‘Say, do you 
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Heels 
of New Rubbe 





O’Sullivan's Heels of New Rubber bridge the chasm between the |i 
mia ley Rabie te oe bea 
f on. The disuse of 


. which in tum 
causes flat foot and kindred deformities. Walking is man’s natural means of locomotion, and is universally — 
ded to be the healthiest and best exercise. 


Heels of new rubber fitted to your walking shoes enable you to walk naturally, gracefully, and faster, with 
the same effort. The new mu absorbs the impact at each step, saves nervous and physical strain, and restores ff 
the natural cushion to the human foot. Price, 50c. All dealers. Specify “*O’Sullivan’s ”” for new rubber. By 
mail send 35c and diagram of heel to the makers. 


Valuable Booklet on Walking, Walk- 


cans, by dealers generally. 

Such is our faith in this dressing that we 
are willing to demonstrate its efficiency AT 
OUR OWN EXPENSE. On 
request, we will treat one floor 
in any school, hospital or 
public building free of charge. 


know I put that shrimp’s hour a-purpose 
just when there wouldn’t be a soul up 
there; and the next time I get him in 
front of me I'm going to let a few slip 
that’ll jar him from the cellar to the attic; 
and the next time anybody sees him he’ll 
be nothing but splints and court-plaster.” 


becar 
the foot muscles and the impact 








Full particulars, testimonials 
and our book “Dust and Its 
Dangers,”’ sent to any address 
gratis. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 


The First Improvement in Prism Binoculars 


This 18-power 
Perplex glass 
is so light in 
weight and 
well ropor- 
tioned thatit is 
as easy to hold 
steady as an 
opera glass. It 
gives a sharp def- 
inition and high relief 
to far-distant objects 
never before attained, 


PERPLEX 


Prism Binocular 
“The Masterpiece of Optical Mechanism " 
The field of view at one mile is 607 ft. 
diameter which is as brightly lighted 
from one edge to the other as the cen- 
ter of an old-style field glass. The 
prisms in the Perplex can be removed 
and cleaned by avtyone, anywhere. 
They are not silvered and are there- 
fore non-tarnishable, and are total 
reflectors. Sold by optical, sporting 
goods and marine supply dealers 
generally. If your local dealer 
won't supply, we will sell direct 

and guarantee satisfaction. 
Catalogue Sent Free 
It fully explains this great 
glass and gives prices of 
the several powers. 
American Thermo-Ware Co, 
Sole Amer. Dist’b'rs 
18 Warren 8t. 
New York 





DRESSING “Biff,” said Bobby severely, ‘you'll do 


a J of the kind. You'll leave one 
Silas Trimmer to me. Merely bruising his 
body won’t get back my father’s business. 
Let him alone.” 

‘‘But look here, Bobby re 

*‘No; I say let him alone,” insisted 
wey 

“ All right,” said Biff sullenly; “but if 
you think there’s a trick you can turn 
to double cross this Trimmer you've got 
another think coming. He’s sunk his fan 
in the business he’s n after all his life, 
and now you couldn’t pry it away from him 
with a jimmy. You know what I told you 
about him.” 

‘Il know,” said Bobby wearily. ‘‘But 
honestly, Biff, did you ever see me go into 
a game where I was a loser in the end?” 

‘*Not till this one,”’ confessed Biff. 

‘‘And this isn’t the end,” retorted 
Bobby. 

He knew when he made such confident 
assertions that he had nothing upon which 
to base them; that he was talking vaguely 
and at random; but he also knew the in- 
tense desire that had arisen in him to 
reverse conditions upon the man who had 
waited till the father died to wrest that 
father’s pride from the son; and in some 
way he felt coming strength. In Biff’s 
present frame of conviction Bobby was 
preeet enough to drop him in front of Kid 

ills’ obscure abode, and turn with a 
sudden hungry impulse in the direction 
of es. At the Ellistons’, when the 
chauffeur was about to slow up, Bobby in 


ing Shoes, and Foot-fitting for a postal. 


O'SULLIVAN RUBBER CO., Lowell, Mass. } 














Electricity Washing 
and Wringing Clothes 


OU can now have your clothes washed by electricity. 

The 1908 Electric Washer and Wringer washes your 

clothes and wrings them out—does a// the heavy 
work of wash-day. 

Any electric light current furnishes power needed. You connect the 
washer the same as you put an electric light globe into its socket. Then, 
to start the washer, turn on the electricity. The motion of the tub 
(driven by the electricity) and the water and soap in the tub washes the 
clothes. The 1900 Electric Washer does your washing quicker and 
easier and gets your clothes cleaner than you have ever had them 
washed before. 

Servants stay contented — laundry bills are saved —clothes last twice 
as long — where there is a 1900 Electric Washer to do the washing. 

These washers save so much work and worry and trouble, that they 
sell themselves. ‘This is the way of it — 





We ask for no money in advance. 


blankets and quilts — wash your rugs. 


you have had of it. 





Month’s FREE Use—We Pay F 


We ship you a 1900 Electric Washer and pay the freight. u 
Use the washer a month. Wash your linens and laces — wash your § 


Then, after this FREE trial, if you are not convinced the washeris 
all we say—don't keep it. Tell us you don’t want the washer and ff 
that will settle the matter. We won't charge anything for the use 


This is the only washer outfit that does a// the drudgery of the 
washing — washes and wrings clothes—saves them from wear and 
tear — and keeps your servants contented. 
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a panic told him to ¢rive straight on. In 
the course of half an hour he came back 
again, and this time pride alone—fear of 
what his chauffeur might think—deter- 


—Queens Estates— mined him to stop. With much trepidation 


A new Plot at low prices, on new transit line; will he went up to t door. Agnes was just 
be 17 minutes from Herald Square within one year. preparing to go out, and she came down ;— 
8 ts of “THE BEST WAY TO BUY to him in the front parlor. y . hein 
py . ‘This is only a business call,” he con- | | [| gy 
QUEENS ESTATES fessed with as much appearance of gayety scien 
1008-1009 Flatiron Building, New York City as he could summon under the circum- 
BR. TURNBULL, President Capital, $650,000. ‘‘l’ve eome around to see my 
trustee.” 
PATENTS eat Shanes. ‘‘So soon?” she said, with quick sym- 
= wenee.... Beet poterencen, Cone- por in her voice. ‘‘I’m so sorry, Bobby! 
ful work. Terms moderate. Booklet Free. Write us, ut I suppose, after all, the sooner it 


Our Washer Book, sent FREE and postpaid for your asking, tells how our 
washers are made and how they work. 

Don't mortgage your pleasure in life to dread of wash-day and wash-day troubles with 
servants. Let the 1900 Electric Washer and Wringer shoulder your wash-day burdens. 
Send for our Electric Washer book at once. Fill out the coupon and mail it today. 


Made in all 
powers. 





The 1900 Washer Co., 3167 Henry St., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Please send me your Electric Washer Book. 
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If you live in Canada, mail this coupon to The Canadian 1900 
Washer Co., 355 Yonge St., Toronto, Ont. 
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=== PATENTS that PROTECT== mh ron 


Our3 books forinventors mailed on receipt of 6cts. stamps JOURNAL and THE SATURDAY EVENING POST have 
si 


ure. If you think you're going to amount to something write # 
R.S.&A.B. LACEY, Washington, D.C. Estab. 1869 The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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ur home with pure white lead, 
at time of painting —it’s the only 


F ical—the only right way to paint. 

i easiest way to know pure white lead 

“isto look for CARTER on the keg. 
f rove Carter pure this way — 


) &Place a piece of Carter Strictly Pure White 
© {ead about the size of a pin head on a match % 
“jock from the head and light the match. Hold 
j or two lighted matches in the other hand 
Girectly under the lead. It will quickly reduce 
to small globules of metallic lead, which can be 
ily seen on close inspection, ‘White lead’ 
that is adulterated in the least cannot be reduced 
in this or any way, and is unfit for use." 

While Carter costs a trifle more than ordinary 
leads, its cost per square yards covered and per 
years’ wear is lowest. 

Send for free book, “ Pure Paint,’’ (with six 
modern color schemes), and know why. If we have 
reasonable arguments you want to know them, 

Carter is sold by all reliable dealers. 


T CARTER Kegs Contain Full 
Weight of White Lead 


CARTER WHITE LEAD Co. 
Factories: W. P. Station 10, Chicago 
lg Chicago—Omaha 














| To Be Sure It’s Pure 
Look for GARTER on the Ke 


Build a Bungalow 


lans, ifications, detail d 
bill material of this Banodow go $ 10 


25¢ 
silver 








Plans, givin size of House, size of Rooms, 
Heights of Ceilings, approximate cost, etc. 


¥.W. VOORHEES, Arch’t, 440 Eitel Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 











Perfect Comfort for Man and Horse 


Whitman Saddle 


Used by the best riders of all coun- 

_tries, invented thirty years ago and 

improved every year since; ideal for 

gentleman or lady rider and a scientific 

fit for the mount. J//ustrated catalogue free 

describing the several styles of Whitman Saddles 
and everything from “Saddle to Spur.” 

Saddle Company, 106-8 Chambers St., New York City 














Winnipeg, Canada, Opportunity, 1°.22° 
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facts, —free— 

pO business organizations of Winnipeg. Appeals to Man- 
» Financier, Commercial men and others seeking 

genuine opportunities. Write 

Gias.F. Roland (Commissioner), Dept. ‘‘A,"" Winnipeg, Canada 


Ornamental Wire and Steel Fence 


Cheaper than wood, com- 
bining strength and art. 
For lawns, churches, 
cemeteries. Send for 
Free Catalog. Address 
The Ward Fence Co. 
Box 735, Decatur, Ind. 


Expert Photo. Finishing Promptly by Mail 
Highest Grade Work. R ble Prices. y wd 

Ladies or Gentlemen, fh, eR aig 

Robt. P. Johnston, 12 North Main St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 















































WHEELS—FREIGHT PAID —$8.75 
for 4 Bug, Steel Tires on. With Rubber Tires, 
-20. I mfg. wheels % to 4 in. tread. Rubber Tire Top 
how apap on Whesls in” $0 B0" Wane 
Umbrella PREE” 'T’. T. BOOB, CINCINNATI. 0. 
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happened the better. Tell me all about it. 
t was the cause of it?”’ 

“You wouldn’t me,” charged 
Bobby. ‘‘If you had this never would 
have pened.” 

She shook her head and smiled, but she 
eet her hand upon his arm and drew closer 
m. ‘. 


to ; 

“T’m afraid it would, Bobby. You 
might have asked my advice but you 
wouldn’t have taken it.” 

“IT expect you’re right about that,” 
admitted Bobby; ‘‘but if you’d only mar- 
ried me—— Honest, Agnes, when are 
you poing to?” 

“JT shall not commit myself,’ she re- 
plied, smiling up at him rather wistfully. 

‘‘There’s somebody else,’’ declared 
Bobby, instantly assured by this evasive- 
ness that the unknown had something to 
do with the matter. 

*‘TIf there were, it would be my affair 
entirely, wouldn’t it?” she wanted to know, 
still smiling. 

‘‘No!” he declared emphatically. ‘‘It 
would be my affair. But really I want to 
know. Will you, if I get my father’s 
business back?” 

“‘T’ll not promise,” she said. ‘‘Why, 
Bobby, the way you put it, you would be 
binding me not to marry you in case you 
didn’t get it back!’’ and she laughed at him. 
‘*But let’s talk business now. I was just 
starting out upon your affairs, the securing 
of some bonds for which the lawyer I have 
employed has been negotiating, so you 
may take me up there and he will arrange 
to get you the two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars you are to have. It’s for a 
new start, without restrictions except that 

ou are to engage in business with it. 
That's all the instructions I have.” 

“Thanks,” said Bobby with a gulp. 
‘‘Honestly, Agnes, it’s a shame. It’s a 
low-down trick the governor played to put 
me in this helplessly belittled position with 

ou.” 

‘*Why, how strange,” she replied quietly. 
“T look upon it as a most graceful and 
agreeable position for myself.” 

*“‘Oh!”’ he exclaimed blankly, as it oc- 
curred to him ows how uncomfortable the 
situation must be to her, and he reproached 
himself with selfishness in not having 
thought of this phase of the matter before. 
‘“‘That’s a fact,” he admitted. ‘I say, 
Agnes, I’ll say no more about that end of it 
if you don’t; and, after all, I’m glad, too. 
It gives me a legitimate excuse to see you 
much oftener.”’ 

‘*Gracious, no!” she protested. ‘‘ You 
fill up every spare moment that I have 
now; but so long as you are here on busi- 
ness this time, let’s attend to business. 
You may take me up to see Mr. Chalmers. 
By the way, I want you to meet him, any- 
how. You have seen him, I believe, once 
or twice. He was here one day when you 
called, and he was walking with me in the 
lobby of the theatre when you came in to 
join us one evening.” 

‘“Ye-e-s,’’ drawled Bobby, as if he were 
placing the man with difficulty. 

‘‘The Chalmers’ are porns people,”’ 
she went on. ‘‘His wife is perfectly fas- 
cinating. We used to go to school to- 
gether. They have on 4 been married 
three months, and when they came here to 
go into business I was very glad to throw 
such of your father’s estate as I am to 
handle into his hands. Whenever they 
are ready I want to engineer them into our 
set, but re A live very quietly now. I 
know you'll like them.” 

‘‘Oh, I’m sure I will,” agreed Bobby 
heartily, and his face was positively ra- 
diant, as, for some unaccountable reason, 
he clutched her hand. She lifted it up 
beneath his arm, around which, for one 
ecstatic moment, she clasped her other 
hand, and together they went out into the 
hall, Bobby, simply driveling in his supreme 
happiness, allowing her to lead him where- 
soever she listed. Still in the joy of know- 
ing that his one dreaded rival was removed 
in so pleasant a fashion, he handed her into 
the automobile and they started out to see 
Mr. Chambers. Their way led down 
Grand Street, past The John Burnit Store, 
and with all that had happened still ran- 
kling sorely in his mind, Bobby looked up 
and gave a gasp. Workmen were taking 
down the plain, dignified old sign of The 
John Burnit Store from the top of the build- 
ing, and in its place they were raising up a 
glittering new one, ordered by Silas Trimmer 
on the very day Bobby had agreed to go 
into the consolidation; and it read: 


‘“‘TRIMMER AND COMPANY” 
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Comfort Union Suits 


Knit on Spring Needle Machines 


Mentor Suits give a new kind of 
underwear comfort—no drawers 
to slip down or to show above the 
trousers when the vest is left off, 

no shirt to crawl up, no double thickness about 
the waist. Fit likeasecond skin. Very elastic. 
So in sympathy with every line and movement 
of the body that you don’t know they are on. 
Allow perfect freedom of motion. Being knit- 
ted and very porous, they don’t become soggy 
with perspiration, but absorb the moisture and 
keep the skin dry and cool. 

The garment pictured is one of the most popular. Made 
of pure silkateen, in white, blue, flesh or natural. Knee 
length, short sleeves, like picture; or short sleeves, ankle 
length; or in long sleeves, ankle length, as preferred. 
$3.50 per suit at any good haberdasher’s. Mentor Suits are 
also made in a wide range of‘fabrics to suit all tastes. 

. 5003 — Superfine Cotton, ecru ° « e 

. 5103 —Combed Egyptian Cotton, ecru or white 

. 5203 — Combed Egyptian Cotton, super weight, 

ecru - = = a ee eo 

. 5303 —Genuine Lisle, white, flesh, blue, ecru 

. 5403—Lisle Mesh, white - ~ - - 

. 5503—Pure Silkateen, white, blue, flesh or 

natural - - - . am 

. 6003 —Shrinkproof, merino, white or natural 

. 6103—Every thread pure Australian Wool, 

Shrinkproof, white o 

. 6203 —Silk and Wool, white . 

. 6303—Silk and Lisle, white 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES 


of these fabrics, and our book of information giving sizes and direc- o 
tions for self measurement. A postal card will bring them absolutely «oO 
free of charge. o* MENTOR 

Have the merchant show you the name Men/or in the neck oF KNITTING 

f tl > a 7 co MILLS, 
of the garment. If he cannot supply you, we will send ¢ ie a 
you prepaid on receipt of price. ae wun sand te 

We also make union suits for youths and boys. “v samples of 

Order a suit of Mentor Comfort Underwear to- o* Mentor Fabrics 
day and be prepared for genuine underwear » and descriptive booklet. 
comfort when the warm days come. Pa 

° 


MENTOR KNITTING MILLS ee 
86 Bank St., Cleveland, Ohio 
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COMES OUT A RIBBON ANTISEPTIC . 


LIES FLAT 
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OUR NEW WAY & ¢ rf ) 


THE OLD Way 


a Pecos, antiseptic—more convenient, 
more efficient and less wasteful than 
powder. The Colgate quality in another 
ORIGINAL COLGATE PACKAGE 


COLGATE & CO., Established 1806, New York, U.S.A. 


Makers of the world-famed Cashmere Bouguet Toilet Soap, Powder and Perfume, 











e 4e == Don’t Breathe Dust== 
Paul Anthony, Christian Sian casabean tp sil 

,) climate or work in a dusty place, 
By HIRAM W. HAYES. 4 wear a Comfort Nasaifilter, gy er 
A brilliant novel dealing with the greatest religious f oh yh ges gt =~ 
question of the age; also setting forth in a readable substances from being inhaled. Try 
manner the practical workings of Christian Healing. one a week; if you keep it, send us 

415 pages. Price $1.60 postpaid. \ ga $2.50, otherwise return it. 


REID PUBLISHING COMPANY Universal Supply Co. 
30 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. , - 428 Globe Bldg. St. Paul, Minn. 
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. ranteed. Money All the Standard Machines SOLD OR RENTED 
refunded if returned in 10 days. 2 nickel plated 20c., ANYWHERE at Half Manufacturers’ Prices 
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It’s the 
new order 
of things — 
the onlycor- 
rect way of 
thoroughly 
cleansing 
a eat oneh 1087 

y Ma vidual toot 

a and tighten- 

ing the gums in the same process. 


Araka 


The New Tooth Brush 


Made from an Oriental fibre — 
same as the Natives use. Always 
clean and sanitary. Used with an 
up-and-down motion, instead of 
across the teeth. Doesn’t brush 
the dirt on to the back teeth, but 
takes it out. Best of all, it 


Makes Your Teeth White 


An indestructible Araka handle 
—silver plated—and 12 extra 
Brushes by mail post-paid for 50c. 


Use the Araka Brush for one full week, 
and if it doesn’t do all we claim for it, we’ll 
refund your money — cheerfully, 


Fibre Tooth Brush Co. 
Rochester, New York 


Twelve 
Brushes 
For 
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—— 0,000 MORE MEN — 
NEEDED IN CONCRETE 


We Tell You How 


HOW YOUCAN STARTA BUSINESS 
also HOW to SAVE MONEY IF YOU WANT TO BUILD 

Both as a business and to build, Concrete deserves your 
attention. Write us for facts. We are Manufacturers 
of Concrete Machinery on Earth; are selling to U. S. Govern- 
ment; exporting to Europe, Asia, Australia, South America, 
South Africa. 

We have started 2,500 men in Concrete business, making 
Miracle Double-Staggered Air Space Blocks, Concrete Sewer 
Pipe and Tile, Concrete Brick, Sidewalk, etc. Many making 
profit §5 to $25 a day—no experience necessary. Outfit sold 
on 90 Days Free Trial. 

114-PAGE CONCRETE BOOK —500 illustrations, 
explains process and complete industry 
in simple language, showing how to 
build. Sent for 24c stamps. Money 
back if not satisfied. 
for our 20 BIG PAG. 

MIRACLE PRESSED STONE CO, 
New York 
, U. B.A. 
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Canadian Pacific Lands 


THE Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company has for sale 9,000,000 

* acres of agricultural lands in thegreat 
grain-growing Provinces of Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
Prices —— from $8.00 to $25.00 per 
acre,according toquality and location. 


Easy Terms of Payment for Settlers 

An actual settler may purchase not 
more than 640 acres on the ten install- 
ment plan, 

Purchasers who do not undertake to reside on 
the land are required topay one-sixth of the pur- 
chase money down, balance in five equal annual 
installments with interest at the rate of six per 
cent. per annum. 

Maps showing the lands in detail have been 
published and will be sent free on application to 
Department ‘*K*’ C. P. R. Land Office, 
Winnipeg. Write particularly for map of 150,- 

000 acres of open prairie lands in the far- 

famed winter wheat district, the land of 

the warm Chinook wind, in Southern 

Alberta. Price of first class lands in this 

district, $15.00 per acre. Intending settlers will 

receive special attention from local agents. 

F, T. GRIFFIN, Land Commissioner, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

J. L. DOUPE, Asst. 1 and Commissioner. 
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TRYING TO LIVE 
IN NEW YORK 


(Concluded from Page 13) 


more. As I mentioned in a previous article 
the New York Bureau of Labor Statistics 
thinks the evidence ‘tends to show” an 
advance of 30 to 35 per cent. in cost of 
living for city workmen. 

Among families having about the same 
income—from. $800 to $900—the propor- 
tion spent for rent in. New York is, of 
course, much higher than for the country 
generally, and in the poorest families in- 
vestigated in New York, 31 per cent. of the 
total income went for rent. Inequitably 
enough, the poor family that pays so large 
a proportion of its income for rent often 
gets an exceedingly td article for the 
money. Here is a West Side example: 
‘‘Rent, $9 a month; three rooms in ‘old 
law’ tenement; the bedroom is dark, and 
there is no window in the kitchen except 
the glass partition between it and the 
living-room, which isat the rear of the house 
and bright and sunny.” Here is another: 
“‘The bedroom is lighted by one window, 
two feet pew ppeains on the hall. The 
kitchen is lighted by a window of the same 
size opening on an air-shaft. The living- 
room has two large windows, but they are 
close to a factory in the rear.” For which 
the rent is $13 a month, or 20 per cent. of 
an annual income of $800. There are four 
persons in the family and food costs a 
dollar a day, or eight cents per person per 
meal, That seems not an excessive allow- 
ance; but the two items, rent and food, 
amount to 62 per cent. of an eight-hundred- 
dollar income. 

That eight hundred dollars a year is the 
lowest figure that can be considered a fair 
living wage for a married city workman, 
and that in relation to the cost of the neces- 
saries of life it stands about as an income 
of, say, $625 did ten years ago, appears to 
be a pacity reasonable conclusion. By 
living wage | mean one that will support 
the family without actual physical deteri- 
oration. What opportunities it affords for 
enjoying life the reader can well imagine. 

nder the conditions of last September a 
awe great number of workmen in 
ew York enjoyed incomes decidedly 
above this living wage, and in ten years the 
increase in their earnings had rather more 
than compensated for the advanced cost of 
ey 4 other positively great number 
had by no means been so fortunate; and 
if the increased idleness since September be 
taken into account the whole view is some- 
what depressing. Yet, certainly, in the 
mass there has been a gain. Out of two 
and a half million depositors in savings- 
banks in New York, having a billion four 
hundred million dollars on deposit, there 
must be a great many workmen, and their 
balances must have grown in the last ten 
years. The 22 per cent. advance in per 
diem wages for union laborers will not be 
easily lost. More attention is paid to the 
wants of those who work with their hands 
than ever before. 

Even now swifter transportation promises 
some escape, for the tolerably-paid me- 
chanic, from the airless and sunless bed- 
room that has been his especial cross in the 
city. ‘I have been looking around Long 
Island a little,’ said one. ‘‘ The subway to 
Brooklyn that is already in operation and 
the extension that is well along will cut 
down the time from Fourth Avenue and 
fay teat Street to the place I have in 
mind by half an hour and reduce the fare 
by seven and a half cents a trip. That 
means a gain of an hour in time and fifteen 
cents in money every day, or six hours and 
ninety cents a week. The tunnel that they 
have just opened under the Hudson and 
the others that are under way will bring a 
lot of New Jersey coun within reach. 
Of course, they crack up the rents as fast 
as transportation improves; but it don’t 
seem as though landlords could shut us out 
of all the territory that will soon be within 
half or three-quarters of an hour’s ride.” 














This is a Warning Against Dama 


Your Woodwork, Furniture and Flo | 
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EACH-JUICE will stain 

your table linen—probably, 

you can take out part of 

yey) the stain— possibly, you can 
* take it all out—but the table 


linen may be ruined. 


That’s a/ways the trouble with 
all ‘‘stains’’—you never know 
whether they’re in to 

stay, or in to come out, 


or partly stay 


partly come out. 
When you want to 
color any fabric properly 


A —you dye it. 


And this is every bit 
as good judgment in re- 
ard to the woodwork, 
urniture and floors of 
your home as it is to your dresses and things. 

Most wood and varnish ‘‘stains’’ are made of 
matter that 
they smudge over the grain of wood and hide all 
its beauty because the color particles are too coarse 
to penetrate the pores—thus they show “ laps,” 
light and dark spots and streaks, and they ‘‘rub 


such cheap, poor-aniline or colorin 


off’? on your hands and clothes. 


Now when you once get wood stained — maybe 
you can ‘‘do something with it’’ to rectify the error 
and maybe you can’t—it’s better not to take 
chances — particularly when it zs’? mecessary. 

Johnson’s Wood Dyes are really dyes — not mere 
stains — Johnson’s Wood Dyes develop the beau- 
tiful grain of wood, accentuating the high lights 
and low lights, because we use the finest and most 


expensive colors—colors which we must 
because their equal cannot be obtained 
country. 


And Johnson’s Wood Dyes actually color the wood 
deeply — because they possess a peculiar penetrative 
enngs due to the use of aliquid vehicle which we 

ave found to be to the chemistry of wood finishing 


JOHNSON’S WOOD DYES 
“For the Artistic Coloring of Ali Woods" 


In the following shades: 
. 126— Light Oak 
. 123— Dark Oak 
. 125— Mission Oak 
. 130— Weathered Oak 


. 140— Manilla Oak 

. 128— Light Mahogany 

. 129— Dark Mahogany 

. 110— Bog Oak 

. 131— Brown Weathered No. 
Oak No. 

. 132—Green Weathered No. 
Oak No. 


he 


what ‘‘lanolin”’ is to 
the’ greatest ‘pore pene 

That is why Johnson's 
Dyes give an unequaled 
of tone and permanency. 
perfectly even texture wh 
not rub off. ; 

Many manufacturers ¢ 
stain and varnish in © 
stains.” 

Years ago, an adver 
suggested that we put 
preparation, calling it Johng 
We wouldn’t do it because gu 
and varnishes, shellacs, hard gi, 
and similar preparations are », 
Jace coaters, which make woo 
work, furniture and floorsa 
of care and trouble. ; 

Such preparations cannot sip 
the soft, smooth, artistic effec, 
Johnson’s Artistic Wood 

The only modern finish thaty 
not scratch and mar and , 
catch and hold dust and dirt lis 
ordinary furniture and floor 
is Johnson’s Prepared Wax, 

This is because Johnsons 
Prepared Wax contains 20 per 
cent more of the hard and very 
costly polishing wax than 
other wax on the market—thy 
it covers a fifth more space ani 
can be brought to the most bem. 
tiful and lasting polish with te 
least labor. 

We want to send you, with ow 
compliments, a very handsome 
and interesting 48-page, illustrated 
book which tells you about “Th 
Proper Treatment of Fl 
Woodwork and Furniture,” i 
detail. 


Dad Be ee: 


in and 


import 
in this 


S. C. Johnson & Son 
Station S-5, Racine, Wis, 
“The Wood Finishing Authoritin” 


121— Moss Green 
122— Forest Green 
172— Flemish Oak 
178— Br. Flemish Oak 


Half Pints, 30c; Pints, 50c; Quarts, 85c—at 
your paint dealer's. 
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Foster’s 
IDEAL Spring 


Means Comfort and Rest 
Each one of the 120 specially tempered coil 


springs acts independently of the others, buoyantly 


supporting the weight upon it. 
ints of individuality. 
the only sprin 


This results in two 
First, the Foster Ideal & 
on which a heavy and a light perso 


may sleep at the same time without being rolled to 


get 


her. Second, the Foster Ideal coniorms to ev 
curve of the body. 


There's no morning awakening J 


with aching bones and limbs for those who sleep on 
a Foster Ideal Spring. 
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Foster’s Accident Proof Crib 


Takes Mother's Fear and Worry Away 


And Makes Babe Ready for Next Day's Play. 
Sides and ends are too high for baby to climb over and the spindles 


too close for his head to pass through. 


Sides may be lowered to form 


an annex to mother’s bed. Equipped with comfortable woven wire 
springs and patented rail fastener (on our cribs only) — guaranteed 


not to break. Enameled white or colors. 
Springs, iron beds and safety cribs. Write for Spring 
** Wide Awake Facts About Sleep,’ 
name of nearest dealer. 


FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO. 
4 Broad Street, Utica, N. Y. 
1402 N. 16th Street 
St. Louis, Mo. 


All good dealers sell and recommend the full Ideal Lin 
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e of 
let, 


' or Crib booklet an 
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My new catalog No, 21 showing Flags in colors and 
illustrating every necessity for outfitting 


Motor Boats and Yachts 


sent Free. Reliable goods, low prices, prompt delivery. 
HOPKINS, 119 Chambers Street, New York 


WA NT E ID —Hardware Salesman 
regular territor 
which sells to hardware men on sig! 
margin. Sample free (wt. 11b.),goes 
Write for particulars, giving territory and referen® 
BARTH MFG. CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Look for Name in Shoe 


Ny 


It’s not so much the leather— 
Nor the labor—We’ve no mo- 
nopoly of those factors. It’s the 
Florsheim way of shaping the 
lasis—anatomical foot-form 
shape. Thus your foot lays per- 
fectly natural—comfortable— 
in a Florsheim Shoe—right 
from the first hour’s wear, too. 
There’s nothing to pull the shoe 
out of shape—it retains its smart 


style throughout its long wear. 


Style Book shows “a fit for every foot.” 
Send forit. Most styles sell for $5,00. 


FLORSHEIM & COMPANY 














“Mountain and 
Lake Resorts’’ 


It will tell you how to get 
out of your Sum- 
mer vacation, where to go, 
how to go, and the best 
to stay. 
is beautiful book of 112 
pages is fully illustrated, 
gives description of the 
various resorts, list of hotels, 
rates, railroad fares, etc. 


Send 10c. in stamps and 
copy will be mailed to you. 


caGEORGE A. CULLEN 
oes. Agent, Lackawanna Reail- 
road, Department 15,90 West St., 

















Evex pair is GUARAN- 
TEED as above and the 

sell on their EXCLUSIV 

———- They cannot 
slip nor bind—wear long- 
est—suit the careful dress- 
er. NEXT TIME ask for 
them and get guaranteed 
year-round satisfaction. 


| Slece for Men | 


STEIN & CO., Sole Makers 
159 Center Ave., Chicago 

















2 sets envelopes, 


ted — $2.50. 
raved, 10 lines, $8.50; with 3 line 





ome or Reception Cards, $10. 
FP. PULASKI & CO., 


NVITATIONS or Announce- 





Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE MAN FROM ROME 


(Continued from Page 16) 


hair and curly; his forehead was whiter 
than his tanned, dark face, and had a girl- 
ish look about the brow and ears. Fran- 
cesco, as he looked at him, paled, and his 
lips as if to ask a question, but the 
man who was speaking went on to tell him 
in a natural, easy tone that he had some 
little business with the young Duca, a 
message from a boatman whom he used to 
employ at Capri. 

‘But they tell me,” he went on to say, 
“for I have asked, that the Duca is away 
from home on a voyage.” 

Francesco gathered himself together in 
a@ moment, and it was not the man that he 
saw, nor his grave, threatening face, nor his 
great hands, busy with the boat, but a 
woman, whose brow and ears and hair were 
like to the boatman’s. She seemed to stand 
by her brother’s side, and her face was as 
white as the dead. As the fellow stood 
there before him on the Tiber bank, 
Francesco knew him. He had only seen 
him once in his life, on the day he had 
knocked the stiletto from his hand, and, 
closing with him, wrestled for life, finally, 
by sheer nerve force, vanquishing the 
brute. That the man remembered his 
drubbing and planned a sinister revenge 
Francesco also understood. Marina, at 
Cogs. had warned him of it every day, and 
he had laughed at her fears. arina had 
assured him that Piero, some day, would 
seek him out to settle his scores, not for the 
drubbing alone, but for what he believed 
of his sister. But, even with the girl’s 
warning before him, Di Torrenti had refused 
to tell the Pesca family the truth. 

And the little wife married in secret, 
kept her husband’s secret, until he should 
give her leave to tell. 

Di Torrenti now put his hand again in 
his pockets and drew out twenty lire, a 
second gold piece. “If you’re looking for 
work, my friend,” he said easily, “let this 
help you until you find a berth.” 

he man thanked him, put the money 
into his pocket, and, in spite of the fact 
that the sum was more than he could have 
made in a month, he did not seem moved 
by the munificence. 

“How will the Signorino get back to 
Rome?” he asked. 

‘Oh, I'll walk,” his patron told him. 
‘And you—what are you going to do?” 

The man shrugged. Oh, he would row 
back, he had been well paid—he didn’t 
care if it took all day. 

As the young man left him the sun was 
rising. e walked up from the riverside 
into the light. At the top of the bank 
some spirit of mockery, some humor, 
stranger than his more serious feeling, 
made him stop to call back: 

“‘If I see the Duca I’ll tell him.” 

The man raised his hand. 

“No, no, I’ll tell him—TI’ll tell him. He’s 
sure to turn up some day.” 

“Oh, yes,” the young man called back 

ially. ‘‘He’ssuretoturnup. Addio.” 


Vir 


- | BA. won, Georgio,” the younger gentle- 
man said. 

The other occupant of the room, the 
Marchese di Silveria, smiled. 

“What did you do, Cecco?’”’ 

“Why, you remember betting with me a 
fortnight ago in Rome, don’t you, that I 
couldn’t get a position in twenty-four hours 
to work for my living in a strange place, 
without experience?’ 

The jovial Di Silveria chuckled delight- 
edly. ‘*Oh, come then, what did you do?” 

“Well, it’s not a very exciting history, 
my poor Georgio,” said the other. ‘ 
went to Naples, where the big vessels 
from America come in, and besieged a 
ety of North Americans—as a guide. 

he miracle of it all is that they took me— 
took me, my dear man, as I was, soft hat 
and red tie, and without a shadow of doubt 
in their ro | hearts, or any credentials 
on my part. came, I was engaged, I 
reigned supreme.” 

“Santa Maria!” murmured his friend; 
“but don’t tell me they paid you!” 

“Of course they did—fifteen lire a day.” 

The Marchese came up to his guest and 
stood in front of him, his fat legs apart. 
““You seem almost sad,” he said, scruti- 
nizing him, ‘“‘and you're thin, too, poor 
— What were the horrible things 
4 e? ” 

‘Like North Americans,” answered Di 
Torrenti. ‘‘A lady-mother who has an 


eternal megrim, a bad-tempered cub of 
a boy, ac ing gentleman millionaire 
and tOh, Cissy, Cissy!) a girl.” 


“‘Ah!” the Marchese cheered percep- | 


tibly. ‘A little girl?” 

“* Little girl? m!—not large,” said Di 

Torrenti. 
_ Di Silveria was amused as a child. The 
little wager of his contriving, the foolish 
jest had succeeded, and now Di Torrenti 
was about, so he hoped, to add one more 
picturesque touch to the scene. 

“I must,” he said, “‘positively ring for 
chocolate.” He flitted back in the room 
to send for some drinks, and while he 
waited for Di Silveria, Francesco looked 
thoughtfully out into the night. His 
figure, the cut and make of his features, his 
attitude, gestures and bearing proclaimed 
the old race, the very old race, of which he 
was the last male. His face was more fine 
than beautiful, although the eyes were re- 
markable, and the nose and mouth finely 
cut. When he spoke and smiled his ex- 
pression was almost dazzling, his atmos- 
phere always bright and exhilarating. In 
a few seconds a small table was brought in 
with the chocolate set upon it. Francesco 
ordered a liqueur for himself. 

Sitting over the fragrant cup just inside 
the window, Di Silveria divided his atten- 
tion between his chocolate and the young 
Duca. 

** Bene,” he sighed with content. ‘‘ Be- 
gin, as I said before, at the beginning.” 

Di Torrenti gazed down at the chubby 
little figure meditatively and said abruptly: 

‘Do you remember Marina?”’ 

The Marchese wrinkled his brows and 
shrugged amiably, and his manner plainly 
said: ‘‘Ah, but there are so many Chris- 
tian names, my dear fellow!”’ 

Di Torrenti was indulgent: 
Pesca, of Capri.” 

Di Silveria lifted his cup to his lips and 
drank, then put it down. ‘‘The big brown 
girl?” He seemed to recall it. 

“‘Do you know,” said Francesco, ‘‘ how, 
after you left me, I lingered on at Capri?” 
The Duca passed his hand thro his 
dark hair; his recital became troubling to 
him. “I painted all that month, some 
trifling little water-colors (which I hope are 
entirely destroyed by this!), and Marina 
della Pesca posed for me.” 

Di Silveria said nothing. He could not 
understand the attractions of a girl of the 

eople. His own affairs, taken ye | and 
orgotten as lightly, were of a different 
character. Still, he did remember Marina, 
and the time when the two young men had 
gone down to the island of Capri together 
or a two months’ vacation. i Torrenti 
had been, as are many young Italian noble- 
men, very socialistic in his feelings just 
then, and he had said to Georgio charm- 
ingly, that ‘“‘he wanted to live near the 

ple.” On more than one occasion he 

d bored Di Silveria extremely with his 
tirades about equality and the rights of 
the peasants. As Marina’s charm for the 

oung man apparently gained in power, the 

archese decided that the young Duca 
planned to live very near the people in- 
deed! and he, for his part, packed his 
things and left his democratic friend to 
Capri and its charms. 
he Marchese now slapped his knee and 
exclaimed: ‘‘ Dio, you were not at all pop- 
ular with the masculine element, that I 
really do recall. Do you remember the 
night—and I believe it must have been 
the first time you saw your nut-brown 
maid—that you wanted to row her out 
into the moonlight?” 

“Don’t bring up those things!’’ begged 
Francesco. 

Di Silveria went on: ‘‘There was a 
splendid young fisherman there, who, I don’t 
in the least doubt, wanted to row her out as 
well. At all events, my dear Francesco, 
he had the bad judgment to try to step 
between you and your little excursion.” 

Francesco smiled and momentarily 
entered into the reminiscence. ‘I be- 
lieve,’ he said with some humor, “‘that I 
went! Marina went too!” 

His friend laughed aloud. “Oh you 
did go!” he exclaimed. ‘‘The young man 
drew his stiletto. You knocked it out of 
his hand, didn’t you? Well, for a few 
seconds you fought like  agemvseny both of 
ese suggested the group in the 

useo. It was a very fetching sight.” 

“It fetched him, I seem to remember,’* 
said Francesco, smiling; ‘‘and I wonder if 


** Marina 
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THE EXACT PRICE 


Write us\ 
A Letter 


telling us the sizeof yourroom, \ 
its shape and about the number of 
books you want to accommodate. 
WE WILL SEND YOU 
some hints and suggestions that will be \ Towns 


of 
\ tion desk and Gunn 


invaluable to you in building upalibrary \ Sure 
whether you have twenty books or 2000. 


GUN 


SECTIONAL\: 
BOOK CASES 


will keep your books 
safe from dust and 
dirt. The overlap- 
ping, rollerbearing, 
non-binding, remova- 
ble doors, absence of 
unsightly iron bands, 
are features positivei y 
not found in other 
makes. This simple 
construction we 
fully explain in our 
new catalogue. You 
should not purchase 
any bookcase until 
youhaveeitherread 
through our cata- 
logue or examined 

the Gunn cases 

at your dealers. 


A postal card request is all that is neces- 


sar 
wil 


H toobtain it. Send for it today and you 
buy none other than the Gunn Sectional 
kcase. Made only in Grand Rapids and 


bearing Two Distinct Trade Marks of Quality. 
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(SANITARY 
- DESK 


We want to ask 
every office man in 
the United States 
one simple ques- 
tion. It means a 
great deal to him 
and he will never 
know how much 
until he followsout 
our suggestion. 


Did You Ever Move Vour Office Desk 
So You Could Look Under It? 


What was 
there? Dirt, 
dust, disease 
breeding dust, 
filth that was 
rotting away, 
polluting the 
atmosphere. 
Every draught 
stirs up this 
poison and you 
breathe these 
little dust par 
ticles from six to eight hours a day. 
If you do not believe it is there look and see. Gunn 
Sanitary Desks differ from all others because they 


Stand Up Off the Floor 


No dust can accumulate without your seeing it 
A broom can reach under it everywhere. 
Do not sit over a hot-bed of trouble. 
Send to us to-day for our catalogue on our 
Sanitary line of office desks. 
They come in quartered oak and mahogany 
at low prices. Ali described in our catalogue 
mailed free. 
Sold by Gunn dealers or direct, 


Gunn Furniture Company 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 





The Fashionable Shoe-leather 





This leather is the ideal material for men’s 
or women’s shoes. It is flexible as glove 
leather and therefore most comfortable. [é 
wears like iron and looks bright and fresh 
as long as the shoes last. . 

Sold by all the better grade shoe stores. 





Golden Brown Kid 
Color No. 21 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 





A soft pleasing color that is in perfect 
harmony with every color combination of 
your various costumes, 

Paris, London and New York have made 
it the fashion to wear this material and this 
color. Refuse substitutes. Ask for it by 
the full name. 


THE FASHION PUBLICITY CO. 
193 William St., New York 





Samples Free Upon Request 
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Let Us Send You This 


Switch 


ON APPROVAL 


or any other article you may 
select from our large new Cat- 
alog, illustrating all the latest 


Paris Fashions 
in Hair Dressings 


Our immense business, the largest of 
its kind in the world, enables us to 
buy and sell at big money-saving 
prices. These switches are extra 

short stem, made of splendid qual- 
ity selected human hair, and to 
match any ordinary shade. 


Send sample of your hair and de- 
scribe article you want. 
We will send prepaid On Approval. 
If you find it perfectly satisfaciory 
and a bargain, remit the amount. If 
not, returntous. Rare, peculiarand gray 
shades area little more expensive ; write 
for estimate. Our Free Catalog also con- 
tains valuable directions on “7he Proper 
Care of the Hair."’ Write us today. 


PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 245, 209 State St., Chicago. 
Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World. 
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THESE LETTERS TAKE YOU 


to the core of its power. You can measure its effective- 
ness by these truths; and above all there is our guar- 
antee—a binding contract to protect you. 

Bridgeton, N. J.-—‘*Save-The-Horse’’ is the greatest remedy 
known for broken-down tendons. I hada horse break down in left 
foreleg in May, 1906. I used ‘‘ Save-The-Horse”’ and started racing 
him, winning three races out of five, and second in another. In 
October he broke down in right foreleg. I used “ Save-The-Horse’’ 
on that also. I started him five times in 1907. He raced every heat 
in from 2.17 to 2.20, and never took a lame step in either leg. 

A. M. WRIGHT. 

Allendale Farm, Scottsville, Va.—I took off a splint, also a bog 
spavin and cured a horse that was lame in the foot with ‘‘ Save-The- 
Horse.’* JOHN THACK SNYDAR. 

Redburn Store Co., Redburn, Pa.—After using ‘‘Save-The- 

‘orse’’ on what you pronounced spavin, I have to-day a sound 
horse. When I started he could not get over an 8 x 8 in the door- 
way without jumping, and it was misery to ride behind him. I can 
most highly recommend it. M. A. PERCY. 

a bottle, with legal written guarantee or contract. Send 

° for copy, beoklet and letters from business men and 
Sacrcnshana, Minebene te "Curb, Splint, 

oug! " (except low) ¥ t 

Capped Hock Windpuil ‘anes Boil, injured ‘Tendons and ali 
Lameness. No scar or loss of hair. Horse works aS usual. Dealers 
or Express Paid. Troy Chemical Company, Binghamton, N.Y. 
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WASHBURNE 


Patent Improved 
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With the 


BULL-DOG GRIP 


Beware of Imitations 
Key Chains .. 25c 
Scarf Holders . 10c 
Cuff Holders. . 20c 
Bachelor Buttons 10c 

Sold everywhere or sent 
postpaid. Catalog free. 


AMERICAN RING CO. 
Dept. 74, Waterbury, Conn. 


> ‘ An 
A practical book by Francis Cooper, telling how money 
is secured for enterprises. Capitalization, prospectus 
writing, methods of presenting, etc., discussed fully. 
‘The only successful work on promotion. Endorsed by 
best business men, 540 pases. Buckram binding, pre- 
paid $4. Send for pamphlet and list of business de 4 


The Ronald Press, Rooms 29-31,229 Broadway,N.Y. 


AXENNT YOUR ‘IDEAS 


$100,000 for one invention; 
another $8,500. Book “How to 
Od’ a Patent” and “ What to In- 
vent” sent free. Send rough sketch for free 
report as to bility. We advertise your 
patent for sale at our expense. 
Patent Obtained or Fee Returned. 


CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Paient Att’ys, 
951 F. Street, Washington, D.C. 
































THAT PAY. (} Protect Your Ideal 
Book ‘* Fortunes in Patents— What and 
P How to Invent’’ Free. 68-page Guide |“ 


Book. Free report as to Patentability. 
E. E. VROOMAN, Patent Lawyer, 1156F, Wash., D.C. 
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he ever forgave me. Not that it really 
matters very much.” 

“We will hope that at least he has for- 
gotten you,” said the Marchese; “‘there 
are things which it is rather awkward for 
ar Italian nt to remember. At any 
rate, he lay like a ball in the road, and the 

irl went with you on your arm out into the 
oat and out into the moonshine.” 

The Duca folded his arms across his fine 
chest. He looked really like one of the 
one ager of ep i gees 8 grea 
st and supple and clean-limbed, agile 
nid ainda, he inaie a very Grecian eure 
indeed. But there was nothing gladitorial 
about his face: it was gentle and had a 
touch of emotion on it. 

“‘What has become of her?’ asked the 
Marchese. 

“‘Ah,” shrugged Franceseo, who sighed, 
“that is a long, long story.” 

As he did not seem inclined to tell the 
story, however, his friend did not press 
the confidence. After a few seconds the 
Marehese said indulgently: ‘‘There are 
eertain things —_ as well to forget.”’ 

Di Torrenti looked up at him suddenly: 
“You are mistaken in what you think,” he 
replied quietly. ‘‘ Marina wasa little friend 
to me, light and gay. I can see her going 
over the rocks; she passed across the land- 
scape of Capri like a breath on the sea. 
. . . Only a few months, and yet she 
has left an impression on me which will last 
all my life.” : 

Again he brought his disclosure to a 
standstill, apparently thinking far away 
from his lighter-minded friend; and, after 
a pause, the Marchese said: 

‘Is that an end of your little romance? 
Rather tame, my dear boy.” 

The Duca took a turn or two across the 
room, then came over and stood in front of 
the Marchese: “I haven’t told you quite 
all the truth,” he said. 

Di Silveria smiled hopefully. Perhaps 
the story was about to take a more natural 
turn. 

““My dear fellow,” said the other, put- 
ting his hand on his friend’s arm, ‘‘there is 
a mystery about her still.” 

“*Caro mio!” exclaimed his friend. ‘‘She 
has married without your consent?’’ 

‘She is dead,” said Di Torrenti gently. 

“* Ave Maria,” murmured Georgio, not 
without some feeling. ‘But you don’t for 
one moment hold yourself responsible, do 
you, my poor dear boy?” 

The young Italian thrust his hands in his 
pockets, threw his te be back and con- 
tinued : ‘‘ Responsible? No, way I have 
not any reason to ren te eee think— 
according as men’s stan sgo. She was 
a happy, sunny creature; she belonged to 
Capri, she belonged to the people; she had 
a loyal affection for me, she loved me, and 
I want to know why her _ haunts 
me.” And without waiting for Georgio’ 
reply to this astonishing question, Di 
Torrenti turned around suddenly and went 
out on the balcony. 

The sky was bright with all its stars: 
every planet seemed visible. Orion blazed 
and coruscated, and across the broad, 
fair blue there flashed a meteor and fell 
in the direction of the island of Capri. 
A boy passed under the club window, 
singing the ag that Cissy Porson had 
heard in the little restaurant of the 
Promessi Sposi. At the pretty melody 
Di Torrenti’s face lightened. He drew a 
long breath. As it were, his mood had 
dissolved at Cissy’s touch, and when Di 
Silveria came out to him he greeted his 
friend with his old gayety. . 


IX 
I TORRENTI had never shut himself 
up like a hermit before. Since he had 
followed his studies with the Dominican 
Fathers he had not seen so much of the 
inside of a house. It pleased him to make 
himself a prisoner, and so to wait until the 
letter he had sent out to the Villa Maggiore 
should elicit a response from his father, or 
until his father, which he thought was not 
unlikely, should come himself to see him. 
He smoked, read, and played on the great 
organ set in the on ay walls, sat up well 
into the night, slept late into the morning. 
No one knew that he was in Rome, no one 
disturbed him, and the post, with its social 
demands, its invitations, letters and bills, 
lay untouched upon his table. But Cissy 
wrote him a little daily letter in a firm 
round hand, something like a boy’s, with 
black ink on thick paper. And these were 
all that interested him in the way of letters. 
On the fourth day of his seclusion the 
Marchese di Silveria came in determinedly 
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stop to think that if you personal 


selected the cloth for your own 
ments, you would look different from 
the rank and file you meet; and that 
if this cloth were cut to a 


Your own measure 


and skillfully and honestly tailored by hand, you would 
have clothes that fit you more perfectly and give you 
better service than the clothing worn by the masses? 


Think it over, 


then have us make you a suit from cloth and fashio 
you like best; you will then understand 
what real merchant tailoring is. 
but $25 to $40 our way, and is not to 
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Skilful and: conscientious services. Pamphlet free. 
E. T. & J. F. BRANDENBURG, Washington, D.C. 


Ample Security 


Oklahoma guarantess 
depositors against loss. 
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5% on long time loans secured by bank stocks. Consult your lawyet, 
Buffalo, 
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GEO. E. PORD, Broker, 
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fully 
itself the first season. 
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service and cross-country transportation. 


We make trucks, busses, fire: hose wagons, hospi 


ambulances, and anything special desired. 

R. A. HENRY, Sales Mgr., Ra, ‘1 Motor Vehicle Co., 
108 Rapid Street, Pontiac, Mich. 
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upon Di Torrenti as he sat at his table 


aati “p 
“If I hadn’t got in I should have climbed 
St. Peter’s and barked from the dome,” ex- E : 
claimed the little man. Ki (Bslon_, Seok. 
7 ecg rape — with mare or i 
effusion. ‘‘But now that you have come!” 
he said, laughing, ‘‘I find that I am glad to FREE—In Colors, 
Underwear see you, though I would not have believed A reproduction of this 
of a it if you had forced me to say So. I am not , We ine Hunting 
Gentleman at home—who let you in?” - without print- 
“ay Rey OTH “Never mind, caro; I’m too kind to » size 7x11, will 
Knee chonhim. But what in Heaven’s name be, sent free 
D — — you? Your — ape on request, 3 3 
and your rd’s grown out, an on’t 
Fawers believe you’ve even bathed. You're CRAWFORD SHOES 
Coat meds : a What are you coins here, and are sold 
3 one n’t you going to the reception dealers 
Undershirts at the Russian Embassy? " 
Made of Di Torrenti shook his head. ‘‘Listen,” 
Cooling Fabrics he said rly, bending over his paper; 
NAINSOOK you saw her? ; 
PONGEE _ The Marchese threw himself down on a 
SILK little divan, the one luxury of ncesco’s 
room, stretched his legs out and lit his 
312 =~ i 
If your Dealer cannot 
Se . ‘Well, well?” 
Style Book sent “T had great difficulty in picking her out 
@m request. at sey aeneg They are all so on mig 
MORI ale aeeme | fie, you know—no shape, no color, no 
* 93-95 FRANKLIN ST., NEW YORK 


“‘Oh!” cried Francesco. 
-Albuquerque- 


“But I found her—and how do you 
suppose ?”’ 

Will be the Metropolis of the Southwest — 

Situated in the almost geographical center of 














I am especially eager 


that every man who is not already familiar with Crawford custom style 
should buy a pair of Crawford Shoes this Spring. Crawford shoe makers 
are in such constant touch with the world’s fashion centers that they origi- 
nate exclusive models simultaneously with the custom bootmakers who 
charge $8 or $10 a pair. Therefore, Crawford advance styles are on the 
shelves of every Crawford agent in this country as soon as the same styles 
appear on Broadway, New York. 

My experience as a shoe manufacturer for over 25 years has enabled me to 
adopt in the manufacture of Crawfords only the best methods. The increas- 
ing Crawford success proves that my shoes with ‘That Custom Look” are 
meeting the demand at a popular price. Buy a pair today from your 





‘*By her eyes,”’ cried the other; ‘‘ by her 
” 
New Mexico, 500 miles south of Denver, 1,000 


beauty. 
The Marchese laughed. ‘‘ By her brother 
of Los An no city on the south 
rb compete ey ag | a occupies 


that sulky chap you told me of.” 
unique and commanding position a great 


ncesco did not appear to hear him. 
swe ms country that is rapidly developing. 








‘‘Where were they? ere was she?”’ 
EXICO will be at in culture, 
vanibend mineral. 


“Taking tea in the pavilion—at least, 
horticulture, wool, coal 
w. For profits on real 


the respected family were, the woman, the 
big man and the terrible boy. She was 
Ibuquerque m gro 
wut is ot ~" the most promising cities in the 
United States. I have for sale 600 lots, close in, 


the finest residential section of the entire city. 
These are the holdings of a corporation which 
must be closed up, and prices are exception- 


tow. 
\, hl will soon have fifty thousand pop- 
ulation and these lots are located tocatch the ex- 
pensive residences that will then be built. Write 


5. standing looking out, at the view, I sup- 


Francesco still waited. 

The Marchese sat up a little. ‘‘But look 
here, my dear chap, you’re not really 
serious, are you?” 

“I love her. Do you know what those 
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words mean? 


dealer —then you’ll know E 


why I am so enthusiastic. 





Crawford Features 
“* Tredstrate"’ lasts 

** Stay-ap "” box toes 

** Hugtite’’ oxford patterns 


CHAS. A. EATON 
COMPANY 
Brockton 








Oak-tanned sole leather cut only 


from the ** bend Mass 





CHAS. A 

EATON CO. 

, Mass. 

Please send free Hunting 

Man Poster, also Booklet showing 
correct shoe styles for spring and summer. 


The Marchese shrugged gently, as though 
he would not claim too wise.a knowledge. 
‘*She’s a pretty little child,” he said, ‘‘a 
pretty little creature, and I .may as well 
ive you the small news I have. I have 
n told by the + 0 weed that they are 
nice people, that ather is an industrial, 
and that owns all the forests of the 
other hemisphere. It’s hard to believe that, 
but still he must have a tree here and 
there! I should advise him, between you 
and me, to send that savage boy of his out 
there to cut them down. Now, docome out 
with me for luncheon, and we’ll go afterward 
to the Pincio. The Princess Dolphini will 
be there.”’ 

His friend shook his head, 

‘*You go,” he said; ‘‘and don’t breathe 
of my existence to any one in Rome. 
want to be alone.” 

As the Marchese left, and shook his 
friend’s hand in leaving, Francesco asked: 
“You really, then, found her lovely?” 

“Oh, very,” said the other. 

‘‘And she stood,’ pursued the lover, 
“looking out at the view?” 

‘‘Like this,’ illustrated the Marchese, 
wheeling‘round and turning his plump face 
to the Tiber. 

“She was looking toward Rome,’ said 
Francesco eagerly. “‘She was not thinking 
of the others.” 

“I don’t blame her for that; I wish I 
could forget them, especially the cub.” 
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FRAZIER 00., 682 Bailey Bldg., Phila., Pa, | (uented streets, proved that the Roman was 

at least not afraid of the boatman. It also 

eng ve that he was entirely indifferent to 
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Use This On Your Shoes 


Gives Lasting Luster 
Protects the Leather 


If your dealer can’t give you the gen- 
uine Eagle Brand, don’t be imposed 
upon; just send us the Coupon below 
with 25 cents, and we'll send you 
direct a large jar of Eagle Brand 
Shoe Cream. 


Eagle Brand Shoe Cream is the best 
dressing for black, russet or brown shoes. 
It renders the leather soft and pliable, and 
preserves the natural color of any russet, 
tan or brown vici kid. 
It is ideal for ladies’ use, because it won’t rub off on the hands 
or garments. It’s a pure oil dressing with a delicate odor—not a 
drop of acid or turpentine in it. hut 
The shine comes quickly and rain cannot spoil it because Eagle 
Brand Shoe Cream sheds water like a duck’s back. 


Eagle Brand 
Shoe Cream 


We want you to try this famous Shoe Cream—we know if you 
tonce become acquainted with its possibilities you'll never think 
of using any other. Ask your dealer—or send us the Coupon 
with 25 cents—then see for yourself what this wonderful Shoe 
Cream will do for your own shoes. 

For 10 cents and this Coupon we will send you a liberal q =P 
sample size. F merican 

Both sizes sold in handy opal glass, screw top jar. re gg ST a 


The American Shoe Polish Co. tnctonet tnd 
220 North Franklin Street, Chicago, Ill. jar of Eagle Brand 


Shoe Cream. 

LADIES, ask for ‘‘ Nova,’’ the great cleaner : = 
for canvasshoes. Can be had in white and 

sixteen other delicate shades to match any 
shade (canvas or leather) shoe. When 
you buy your summer shoes be sure 
to get a package of ** Nova’”’ 
to match — 25c, 
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Intercontinental University 
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AL UNIVERSITY 
1414 L Gt., Washington, D.C. 











The Certificates of Deposit 
issued by this bank yield 6 per 
cent, per annum, and afford 
ample safety for deposits. 
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Big money making concrete blocks. 

Pettyjohn plants successful everywhere. 

Patented Portable and Collapsible Machine 

is the best, fastest, simplest and cheapest. 
No off-bearing. No cracked or broken 
blocks. No expensive iron pallets. Trade 
rapidly increases. o experience neces- 
sary. We furnish complete instruc- 
tions. Now is the time to start. Write 
for full peciculars. 

The Petty john Co., 666 N. 6th St.. Terre Haute, Ind. 
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ugly remembrance of him away, as was his 
custom when anything annoying crossed 
his path. But his going out at night in 
response to a need of exercise, which his 
strong, lithe body demanded, did him no 
good, for, after an evening passed in happy 
meditation in the Coliseum, he retu' to 
the palazzo with a touch of fever, which 


came sometimes to his mind, he thrust the 
compounded half yearly. 
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kept him in bed for the next few days. 
ortunately it was not serious, but the 
cold which followed it was a bad one and 
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CORDON SUSPENDERS 


THEY NEVER GROW LONGER 


Gordon Suspenders have NO RUBBER in the 
shoulder parts. The slidiag back takes the 
place of rubber. Once fit Gordons STAY FIT 
—no need to raise the buckles. Gordon Suspenders 
never grow longer. 

Suspenders ple or shoulder parts do 

ow longer juent raising Is necessary. 
. Many elastic suspenders are half dead when you 
buy them, hiaving been in stock a long time and the 
rubber become weak. 


Whenever and where’ Gordon Suspenders 
tay’ eS nn mae they were made 


The Gordon Sliding Back 
= 2 takes the place of rubber 


One weight only — Lightweight — but the strongest 
of all penders for busi man and worker—for 
dress and everyday wear. 
OUR ONE YEAR GUARANTEE: If ends break within one 
year we give new ends FREE. If other parts break within 
one year we give a new pair of Gordon Suspenders FREE 
4 sizes: 33, 35, 37, and 40. Size is on every pair. 
When ordering mention length from back suspender 
button over shoulder to front suspender button. 
Gordons are now seid ina number of cities. Being NEW 
they are not yet on sale ¥ painstaking retailer 
should gladly get Gordons for you. If he will not, buy of us by 
mail. 50 CENTS A PAIR, POSTPAID. After one 
week’s wear if you don’t like them send them back, we 
return your money. try your home stores first. | 
GORDON MFG.CO.,265 Mein St.,New Rochelle,N.Y. 
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and the reasons why this favor- 
ably known bank pays 

4 Per Cent Interest 
are graphically told in this book, 
It will be sent free to any one in- 
terested in the subject. Please ask 
for Book “A.” 


The 
Clevetand 
Trust Company 
CLEVELAND, O. 
Capital, $2,500,000.00 
Surplus, $2,500,000.00 
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Bpure FB SUNNYSIDE Shetland 
Shetland 
Pony Farm 


Ponies 
Beautiful and intelligent 
little pets for children con- 
stantly on hand and for sale. 
Correspondence solicited. Write for 
handsomely illustrated pony cata- 

,logueto MILNE BROS. 

+ 688 Eighth Street, Monmouth, Ill. 
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Ranch Life 

JUST OUT. Taking like wildfire. 
New Book Everybody wants it. Hit of the 
day. Contains 100 views of amt and farm scenes, gov- 


ernment land and mining laws, correct Colorado map, 
etc. Describes cowboy life. Tells how to succeed. 


‘ The above great book is free to 
Special Offer! all sending us 50c for a full 


year’s subscription to our big western monthly farm 


and family magazine. Clubs of 3 and 3 books $1.00, 
5 for $1.50. Stamps taken. Address 


Rocky Mtn. Farm Magazine, Sta. 2, Denver, Colo. 
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combines the strength of a stone 
wall with the beauty of a hedge. More 
durable than wrought iron and erected 
at medium cost. Ask for Catalogue A. 
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253 Broadway, New York City. 
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secluded him still further, and his spirits, so 
he said, fell ‘“‘a hundred feet,’’ and he 
didn’t scowl at his man when, the following 
day, he let the Marchese in again. 

** You will be the death of me, Francesco,”’ 
he breathed. 

In his short illness Francesco had grown 
thin and his eyes seemed Spaniels iaree 

ey on the Marchese with an appeal 
in their fine depths. ‘‘ Don’t,” he said, with 
singular intensity, ‘‘fetch the word death in 
here, please. Listen, if ever a ghost walked 
one has walked here. Don’t for a minute 
oo wey pla agp: on ney a et all _ 

ys as Iseemed. For the past forty-eight 
hours I’ve been haunted.” 

‘* Ecco,” nodded the other. ‘‘ You’ve got 
a bad digestion, as well as several other 
cesco.”’ 

Francesco interrupted him. ‘‘I’m not 
sorry that you forced yourself in here to- 
day, old chap, for, really, there are a lot of 
things I would like to tell you, if you would 
me be serious for a second.” 

he Marchese smiled enchantingly. 

“IT was telling you,’’ said Francesco, 
leaning on one elbow, ‘‘ of nothing less than 
a ghost that walks here, my dear friend— 
at all events, walked here last night. 

“Tt was a woman, ,and she passed 
through my room and put her hand on my 
forehead as I lay there, wakeful and fever- 
ish, and bent over me.” 

The Marchese bit his lip and retained the 
amusing phrase that his friend’s narrative 
suggested to him, only murmuring under 
his pa ‘*Extraordinary! Extraordi- 
na ” 

**Yes,”’ said the young fellow, ‘‘very! 
She came, she bent over me.” 

He got up from the sofa where he had 
been lying and walked, in his soft slippers, 
up and down the room, his hands in his 
dressing-gown pockets. Finally stoppin; 
at the divan’s side, he said: ‘‘ You recall, 
my dear man, that Marina Pesca died?” 

The guest gave a little start. ‘‘Ah,’’ he 
nodded, “the Capri girl! I hope to Heaven 
she is dead, though. 

The Duke stopped him with an angry 
exclamation. 

“The woman that I saw last night, at all 
events, was dead,” he said with great 
solemnity, ‘‘and she had been drowned. 
She stood there with the weeds in her hair 
and the water dripping from her face and 
her dress.’’ After a.second he added: ‘‘It 
was so real that I looked on the floor after 
she had gone to see if it were not wet. 
I looked on my pillow to see if her damp 
hand had not left its touch there—but 
there was nothing.” 

The poor Marchese, with an exclamation 
of horror, sprang up from the sofa. ‘“‘My 
dear boy,” he cried, “‘you are perfectly 
ridiculous, but there may be some hidden 
importance in what yousaw. Answer me, 

ncesco, man to man, did you, my dear 
old chaps do this Marina any yr nag 

Di Torrenti yee short in front of 
him and threw his hand up as if he took an 
oath. ‘‘Any wrong/’’ he exclaimed. ‘I 
don’t know what you will say when I tell 
Se the truth, as you seem to insist upon 

aving it. I don’t know what wrong you 
will think I did my family or my prospects 
when I tell you that I married Marina della 
Pesca . 

The little Marchese, after sinking limply 
back in his chair, with a dropped jaw and 
vacant eyes, sprang to his feet and shook 
Francesco violently by the shoulder: ‘‘ You 
were madder than ever, madder than I 
dreamed!”’ 

‘‘Marina bewildered and bewitched me,” 
nodded the Duke, ‘‘and at that time, as 
you know, democracy and the rights of the 
people were religion to me. I was little 
more than an anarchist. I don’t know that 
I would not have put a bomb under my 
own palazzo if the family could have been 
induced to stay away long enough. At any 
rate, my dear friend, I took Marina to 
Pestum—I was of  E- found the 
n witnesses, and I married her.” 

“‘Oh, Lord!” groaned the Marchese. 

“Nothing that you can say,” proceeded 
his friend, ‘‘can rob three months of the 
charm they had. . . . There was a 
little hut up in the hillsides. I lived there 
like a goatherd, and I hadawife. . . . 
When the king summoned me to go to the 
Mountains of the Moon I left my wife witha 
firm intention to break the news to my 
pee and to return. I was on my way 

ack, for my conscience, if nothing else, 
would not let me desert her, when I learned 
that Marina was dead.” 

Georgio, occupied with the very com- 
prehensible desire to be sure that the girl 
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A Remarkable Invention 


The use of the “ Fitbetter’’ Shoulder Form, our own 
invention (patent applied for), employed exclusively 
by us, makes it impossible for the shoulders of our 
cvats to sag or lose theirshape. Our booklet No. 16 
mentioned below gives full details; write for it. 
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Wit you pay $1.90 for a hundred ‘‘Key-West Havana 


Seconds’”’ cigars? 


The quality of tobacco is the same 


as used in cigars that sell over the counter at ‘‘three for a quarter” 
and for which any cigar dealer would gladly pay you 5 %c. apiece. 
Made of Key-West ‘‘shorts,” the trade name for fine leaf tobacco 


that is too short to roll into the high priced cigars. 


It doesn’t 


make a pretty cigar, but the quality is there—and, after all, you 


don’t smoke looks. None shorter than 
longer—hand-made and money back 
This is one of my greatest values—to 


4% inches, some even 
if you aren’t elated. 
introduce my method 


of selling from factory direct to the smoker at factory prices. 


None sold after May 3ist at this price — 


and not more than 100 to 
Send $1.90 for 100. 


one smoker 


I reserve the right, however, to return 


your order and refund your money after a certain quantity of 
this brand is sold, as this price is made just to ‘‘get acquainted.” 


Lam the only manufacturer selling cigars direct to the smoker 


strictly for cash only. 


The man selling on credit, charging $5.00 


per hundred for cigars no better than mine at $1.90, can well 


afford to have half his customers ‘‘stick him,” 


If you are will- 


ing to pay $5.00 for the sake of buying your cigars on credit, 


send your orders to him. 
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Make remittance payable to 
EDWIN CIGAR CO. 


Dept. A, 64-68 W. 125th Street, New York 
References : United States Exchange Bank, Dun and Bradstreets 
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man who smokes — whom 


our order the name of another 
might interest in m 


way of sell- 


ing cigars direct from factory, I'll send you FREE a box of 
“Old Fashioned Havana Smokers ”’ 


and furthermore allow you to order an additional 100 Key-West 
Havana Seconds at $1.90 either for yourself or for him. 
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Children’s ideals, standards, characters and 
opinions are largely moulded by what they read. 
Acopy of St. Nicholas in any household steadily 
| tends to develop healthy and vigorous minds. 
St. Nicholas can be bought at any news-stand 
‘Tor twenty-five cents. It will give children a 
beppy voyage to Storyland they will never forget. 


The One Great . 
Childrens Magazine 


ST. NICHOLAS 


25 cents a copy at all news-stands and book-stores 
THe Century Co., Union SQuare, New York 
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was really dead, repeated the words with a 
sort of contentment: ‘‘ But she is 
dead, isn’t she? She is dead?” 

Di Torrenti bowed, and besought his 
friend seriously: 

“*Please. put aside the past and occupy 
yourself with the present. I want to know 
why Maring haunts me.” 

he Marchese turned pale. “Did you 
ever, my dear boy, make any kind of a vow 
to Marina?” 

“T made many,” mused Francesco; 
“nothing that I remember of importance. 
Yet,” he continued meditatively, “let me 
see: the night I said good-by to her on the 
beach she was wohl I home some fishing 
nets,“and I helped her to the village. 
Touched beyond anything I cared to show, 
I said to her, ‘What can I do for you before 


‘0 

“Ah!” exclaimed Georgio, with satis- 
faction, ‘‘now we are getting at the truth 
of things! I begin to see clear! You prom- 
ised her then ——”’ 

Di Torrenti made a negative gesture. 
‘My dear boy, I promised her nothing at all. 
She would not let me; she did not know 
ee rank; she did not know my title; she 
believed me a simple gentleman. As for 
money, she would not take a soldo beyond 
a fishing-girl’s dower. She told me then, 
with the most touching roe aenany fy ‘If you 

y wish to give me pleasure let me do 
everything for you,’ and, amused at her 
desire, I asked her what she thought she 
could do for me. 

“‘She mused in a pretty fashion, as if 
searching among the treasures of her heart 
for a gift for me, and then said, ‘Well, 
promise that, if you are ever in trouble or 
danger, you will let me come.’” 

a!” exclaimed the Marchese, en- 
chanted to have grasped a real thread to 
hang his superstition on; ‘‘and what did 


you say?” 

‘“‘My dear Georgio, I laughed and told 
her, as a man would, to come to me when- 
ever she liked. And _ she, rsisting, 
begged me to promise that nothing should 
a, her away when danger was near me. 

“*T, of course, did not take it seriously,” 
went on the Duke, breaking the silence of a 
second as he thought back to Capri and the 
picture of the girl on the beach. 

‘* Well, it looks very bad indeed,” nodded 
the Marchese, with a certain satisfaction, 
‘but it is, as well, very perfect. Marina, of 
cour did not swear by anything, did 

e?” 

With a certain prpetionse the young 
man turned on his friend: ‘‘You are a 
magician! What do you mean, ‘swear by 
anything’?” 

ut the Marchese would not let him off. 
‘“‘How can you expect me to get at the 
root of this obsession if you won’t answer 
me categorically?” 

Di Torrenti shook the thick, dark hair 
which had fallen into his eyes off his fore- 
head and rather defiantly said: ‘Yes, 
Marina did swear! I remember it now! 
Lying at her feet was the old blue oar that I 
used to row her out with. She picked up 
the old bit of wood— (my dear fellow, I see 
it as plain as yesterday) —she put her hand 
on it and said to me: ‘I swear by this, 
caro mio, if you are ever in danger or in 
trouble, count on Marina, she will come.’” 

“‘T advise you to look out,’’ said Georgio, 
nodding; ‘‘there is something around a 
great deal more serious than ghosts and 
spectres. That miserable fellow that you 
knocked over like a bag of sawdust may 
return some day, and you will need more 
than a wraith to help you knock him down 
again. You have got to get out of this 
morbid place,” he said sternly—‘‘ You’vegot 
to get out of this morbid place, Di Torrenti. 
I shall send the doctor in and insist on his 


ing you.” 
“ Of 


seein, 

“You’re right,” Francesco said. 
course, I’ll see the doctor, and do come 
back and eat with me, old man, to-night. 
Order a good dinner from the club, plent 
of champagne, and to-morrow I’ll brea 
this dream—this dream,” he repeated. He 
threw his hands above his head with a 

ure, as if he would exorcise the painful 
impression he had made, and extended his 
hand cordially to his friend. ‘“‘Promise me 
to come back, Georgio.” 

pts yes, I’ll come back; we'll dine at 
eight.” 

**Of course, at eight.” 

‘* And you don’t want some other man to 
make a third?” 

‘*Heavens, no!” exclaimed the other; 
‘no one but you, remember. I trust you.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Banished From American Market 
The New Americanized 


Encyclopedia Britannica 














Bids farewell to American readers in most sensational price slaughter book sale ever known. 


American Publishers were compelled to stop printing the Encyclopedia Britannica by decision of 
International Copyright Law taking effect November Ist, 1907. 

The American Publishers have sold 270,000 sets—the greatest sale of encyclopedias ever made 
on the American Continent. 

We bought from the American Publishers the entire stock of the American Edition on hand November 
1st, 1907, at practically our own price and are closing it out at a small advance on cost to us. 

When our stock is gone you are in the clutchesof the British Publishers whose high priced sets will cost 
re $125 to $275. Remember the American Publishers can never print another copy of the Encyclopedia 

ritannica. The British lion has shown its teeth and the American Edition is banished. The few sets we 

have will last but a short time when this truth dawns upon the American people. 





————? 


Regular Price, $39.00. Our Price $ |2 





New Edition. 
10 massive volumes. Weight nearly 35 pounds. 6,902 large double-column 
ages, 7 x 9% inches. 192 pages colored maps. Many page plates and innumerable 

illustrations. Clearly printed from brevier type on oneal made book paper, rest- 
ful to the eyes. Bound in dark red Russia leather with marbleized sides. W ill last 
your lifetime and that of your children and their children. 

For 125 years the Britannica has been the world’s great reference work. Contains the world’s wisdom 
and knowledge gathered by 1,500 of the world’s greatest scholars at an authorship expense of $2,000,000. 

Three hundred of America s ripest scholars, each a specialist in his line, have revised every word 4 
and line in this Americanized edition, added, enlarged here, condensed there, and improved and 
brought all information down to date. 

Covers the field of Art, Literature, Mechanics, Invention, Geography, Astronomy, Agri- a 
culture, Law, Political Economy, Medicine, Science, Religion, History, Manufacture, 7 ee 
Biography, Music, Legends, Natural History, Anatomy, Electricity, etc., etc., as an S.E.P. 


no other American Encyclopedia ever did. ¢ D. B. 
Covers American topics more fully than does the British Edition. Boils 4° Clarkson Co 
down articles of essentially foreign interest. The encyclopedia for the id Ae 
American student, reader, teacher, professional man, merchant, mechanic, «° 342 Wabask Avenue, 

the school and the home. Treats 250,000 subjects. akes the places \ Chicago. 


of thousands of books. A big library in itself. The most economical . 
work you can possess. Gentlemen :—Please send 


> me, freight prepaid, the New 


H ; ? Americanized Encyclopedia 

Sent on Approval, Freight Prepaid By Us ost aetonanen, 10 vols, ™. a, —— 
We will ship the set, freight prepaid by us, and aj sia leather binding. decide to 
ou can examine it five days in ee pn fen Hg hd keep it, I will send you $11.75 within 


Po five days after receiving it. Otherwise 
Fe I will ship it back to you in that time at 
your expense, 


f you want it, you may send us $11.75 at the 
end of the five days, otherwise, ship it back 

to us at our expense. Fill out the attached eo 
coupon and send to us and we will ship 9 
you without delay the entire set of 10 or 
volumes. . 
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D. B. Clarkson Co., A ae OM Aen CERI A Or ee 
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Style and Economy 


Men’s and Women’s Shoes. 


The growing popularity of ‘‘Chrome Tanned Glazed Kid’’ for women’s 
shoes is increased as fast as women try them and find how much more com- 
fortable, stylish and healthy they are than those made of any other leather. 


The process of tanning ‘‘ Chrome Tanned Glazed Kid”’ is by preserving the 
natural qualities of a skin instead of drying up the gelatinous matter. That is 
why ‘‘Chrome Tanned Glazed Kid’’ is soft and pliable as your own skin. 


The mineral salts that enter every part of the kid skin to preserve the gelati- 
nous matter have the effect of making the leather insoluble. That is why shoes 
made of ‘‘Chrome Tanned Glazed Kid’’ do not get hard after being wet. 


The kid skins are buffed and burnished to a permanently bright finish. That 
is why ‘‘ Chrome Tanned Glazed Kid”’ is no trouble to the wearer. Does 
not require the constant dressing and polishing you have to give other leather. 


For sale everywhere. Ask your dealer what he thinks of 
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A PIG IN A POKE 


(Continued from Page 11) 


‘‘Well, I’ve got a pretty good memory 
for faces, I’ll admit that.’’ He turned 
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mines the smart- 
ness of your 
*whole appear- 
ance, Ill-fittin 

trousers wil 

make even the 
most costly coat 
look cheap. 


‘‘ Nufangl"’ trous- 
ers are made to fit 


least be roughly guessed at, and four of 
those small, half-length crowbars which 
are better known as “jimmies.” ‘‘O-ho/”’ 

“You needn't get the idea that them are 
ours,”’ whined the rat-faced one. 

‘I didn’t quite suppose they were. But 
you seem to have fallen into bad company. 
And I can just about understand why you 
haven’t been callin’ for any general outside 
assistance. And the money—who lays 


Save Money on Stair Work 


Latest Styles in Finest Hardwoods 


50% Below Usual Prices 


Our Stair Department enables you to 
build a complete flight of stairs from 
our stock at a great saving. We 
furnish all stair material in Plain 
Red Oak or Yellow Pine. Two- 
thirds of the cost of stair work 


525 Styles o Doors 


50% Below Regular Prices 


Largest stock of High-Grade 
Doors in America. All doors 
are made of air-seasoned lumber 
with hardwood dowel pins, glued 
with imported glue, 
pressed together by 
heavy steam power 

ress. Prices, 80c. to 
16.00. 


all men—they are 
adapted to slims, 
regulars, stouts. 
The merit of 


Present 


Our big line of Soft 
Pine Doors embraces 
every style in demand. 

We sare you $3.00 
to $5.00 each on Hard- 
wood Doors. 

Most complete and 
artistic line in the 
country. Veneered 
Oak Doors, $3.25 and 
up. Art Front Doors 
of pleasing design and 
rich appearance, $1.70 
and up. 


SEND FOR COM- 


claim to that?”’ 

There was no answer. But the former 
decoy made as if to take a sort of carniv- 
orous chew out of the side of his hand. 

‘*Well, merely as a manner of kin’, 
we'll + that it belongs to you. But let’s 
make the right kind of beginnin’ at this 
thing.” He cleared off the end of the table 
and settled himself down upon it solidly, 
ponderously, like a judge on the cena. 

“In the first place, where’s your third 
partner? Couldn’t we have him join us?” 

“‘He’s in the pen—in Sing Sing.” 

“‘D’you know, I was afraid some of you 
might end up like that? And your police- 


Trousers 
is due to the “side 
vents.”’ The waistband 
is divided at the side 
seams, one part tele- 
sear gn over the other 
and fastening by snap 
clasps—two on a side— 
so that the waist meas- 
ure can be varied sev- 
eral inches at will. 
“Nufangl"’ trousers are 
tailored on smart lines 
by men who are trousers 
specialists. The styles are 
the latest, the fabrics 
in all seasonable 
weights and 
weaves. Leading clothiers in 
each locality sell them at prices 
from $4.00 to $9.00. 
If act at yours, we will refer you 
to our agent in your town, or 
supply direct, EXPRESS PREPAID. Only 
waist length measurements necessary. Write 
for samples of ““Nufangl’’ fabrics. Address 
Present & Company, 52 Broadway, New York City 


. Dealer's Price, 

Oak Stair, Complete, $28.59. °°*ffo'0.""* 

Including Steps, Risers, Starting Newel, Angle Newels, * 

Balusters, Rail, Face and Wall Stringers. PLETE CATALOG. 
For Room 


Hardwood Floor tex iz. $7.68 


Genuine Red Oak, % inch by 1% inch.—Seasoned, Matched, ready 

man friend? wie. Price pas ie Beek feet, evadoms lengths, wengped in paper, 

a . quality guaranteed, 80c. eaper and better than a good carpet. Sani- 

‘““The Commission’r broke him, three tary —artistic—durable. Méillions_of feet in stock for quick shipment. 
’ 


years ago.’ Send Room Dimensions for FREE ESTIMATE 
*"No? Youdon’tsay!’’ And Surabaya’s 

countenance grew still more cheerful. 
‘‘ Another bad man gone right! Well, I’m 
sorry I couldn’t have had you all together 
here. But you'll admit that it’s a great 
occasion just the way it is—a great occa- 
sion! And the question is, what are we 
goin’ to do to live up to it— to give it fit and 
proper recognition, as they say?” 

e sucked in his lower lip, drew up half 
his-innumerable wrinkles about one eye, 











for ordinary sized Dining $ " 
Room or Reception Hall 1 
Just as beautiful and lasting as ordinarily cos | 


$125 to $200. Send size of your room and get 
detail showing construction, designs, net cost, 


Hardwood Interior Finish at | Windows 
Less Than Usual Cost of Pine| Ha! Price 


We make it possible for you to finish your home or any particular room in beau- All styles—all sizes, with 
tiful hardwood at less than you would pay your local dealer for White or Yellow Pine. and without glass. Plain 
We are able to do this because we make up large quantities and ship direct to the Rail and Check Rail Win- 
user. Your choice of Red Oak, Cypress, White or Yellow Pine. We strongly recom- dows, Barn, Attic and 
mend hardwood, unless you wish to enamel the interior woodwork, in which case C Nar Sash "ee Wind 
White Pine is preferable. We carry everything in mouldings and interior finish. saat Sam. indows 
Send your complete list of materials for Free Estimate. in beautiful designs. Our 

prices save you 50 to 754. 


Buy Your Entire House Bill From Us Quality and safe delivery 


Send for Free Book of Building Pilans—Enclose 10c Postag g d anywhere. 
Your banker or any banker in Davenport will tell you we are reliable 





























#@ PALLISER’S 
(ere, UP-TO-DATE 
“ae HOUSE PLANS 


We have just published a new book, containing 150 up-to- 
date plans of houses costing from $500 to $18,000, which 
anyone thinking of building a house should have if they wish 
to save money and also get the latest and best ideas of a 
practical architect. It also gives prices of working plans 
at about half the regular prices, and many hints and helps 
to all who desire to build. 160 large octavo pages. Price, 
paper cover, $1.00; bound in cloth, $1.50. Sent by mail, 
post-paid, to any address on receipt of price. Address 

Pul 


J. 8. Ogilvie Company, 57 G Rose Street, New York. 


LEARN PLUMBING 


One of the best paid of all trades. Plumb- 
ers are in demand everywhere at good 
wages. They have short hours, By our 
method of instruction we make you a 
skilled, practical panko in a few months, 
so that you will be able to fill a good 
position. Write for free catalog. 
8ST. LOUIS TRADES SCHOOL 

4442 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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pg ng Motsinger Auto-Sparker 
4 starts and runs 
Gas Engines without Batteries. 


No other machine can do it success- 


4 fully for lack of original patentsowned | 


by us. Notwist motion in our 
o belt or switch necessary. No 


u) batteries whatever, for make and | 


break or jump-spark. Water and 
dust-proof. Fully guaranteed. 
MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. CO. 


mation. © 18 Main Street, Pendleton, Ind.,U.S.A. 





Buy *“‘ Kalamazoo Komfort’’ Now 
Enjoy that luxurious rest and relax- 

ation which gives renewed energy 

and makes the hot, sultry dayscooland 
delightful. Be truly comfortable when 
reading. resting or ill. The expense is only 
nominal. Our chair, automa’ y 
adjusting itself to every position, will do all 
this for you. Write us for free trial offer and 
catalogue No. 93, showing ten models 

of this chair and sixty other designs of 
summer furniture. Ask your dealer 

for Superi ty iawn furniture. 


KALAMAZOO SLED COMPANY 
539 3rd Street, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


SQUAB fiz 


Send for our handsome 1908 Free 

» telling how to make money 

breeding squabs. Market waiting. 

We were first; the size, beauty 

and prolific breeding of our 

omers, and our modern 

methods, made a new 

of squab raising. 

PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 423 Howard St., Melrose, Mass. 


€ EM E NT The wonderful coming 


building materiai. In- 
teresting to all. Be 
Informed, Send 10 cents for sample copy and premium 
offer on our great monthly magazine only $1 per year. 
CEMENT ERA, 842 Monadnock Block, Chicago, lll. 





Mated Pair 





| the younger man, ‘‘w 
| up to us, anyhow?” 





and beamed through the realms of thought 
with a conscientious intensity. 

‘Well,’ rasped the ‘‘auctioneer”’ at last, 
“*have you thought of anything yet? “ 

‘No; to tell the truth, I don’t seem to 
have the ideas for it. The one thing I have 
a hunch to do is talk myself out and then 
just go back to Brooklyn and leave things 
the + ray they are! Ten minutes ago I felt I 
wanted this valiseful pretty near as bad— 
why, pretty near as bad, say, as six years 
ago I wanted a certain trunkful of clothes 
that I paid about all I had in the world for, 
and then didn’t get. But now, d’you 
know?—for all blacktailed rattlers come 
searce and high—I’d rather leave the outfit 
with youthannot! Butthen there wouldn’t 
be such a much of originality in that. I 
don’t feel as if it would be up to the occa- 
sion at all. For we’ve got to do this thing 
——” And then suddenly he had an idea 
that lifted up his whole big body. A hand 
came down on each knee with a smack that 
set all those small blacktails going again 
like a hundred = of water spinning on 
a red-hot stove. ‘I tell you what we'll do 
—somethin’ that you gentlemen will be 
right at home in—we’ll hold an auction— 
a sort of reverse-geared auction sale!’’ 

They both took several steps back. 
‘‘Whad you mean—an auction sale?” 

‘Why, somethin’ like this: I’ve got three 
months’ salary in my clothes, and I feel 
game to risk a little of it.” He produced a 
wallet as big and thick as his foot. ‘‘ Now, 
here I lay down five dollars, and I’m willin’ 
to leave it with you, along with my valise, 
unless you gentlemen would rather bid 
more to have me take it away.” 

Through the streaky pane hey: stared at 
him, only half sensing it. ‘‘ Ah, say,’ said 
d you tryin’ to put 


“Why, it’s in the way of bein’ a novelty, 
of course. But there ain’t really anything 
different from a regular auction about it 
except that you bid strong on what you 
want the other fellow to have.” 

He looked at his five-dollar bill again, 
looked at their money beside it, and still 
delayed. ‘‘ You’re not biddin’?”’ he asked 
reluctantly. ‘‘You won’t even ten? 
Allright. I’m sorry, and particularly sorry 
because in this case, ‘goin’, goin’, gone,’ 
means that it’ll be me that’ll be gone! Very 
well.’’ And he took a step toward the door. 

“All right! All right! All right!” 
mouthed the “‘auctioneer.” “If you got 





Gordon, Van Tine Co., 


and msible. See our Commercial A ting. 
| Catalog Furnished Free | (yumi. To-day for GRAND FREE CATALOG 


Case Street 


862 


Davenport, lowa 
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Dressers. 


Expert Craftsman. All 


WE'VE TAILORED for WELL 
PATRONA 


Write to-day for our Catalog. We send it 
Express 








— Have Your Clothes Made to Order by THE NEW YORK TAILORS 


New Fashion Catalog and Cloth Samples 
The Most Complete Style Book Ever Published. 


SUITS™* to Your 
Measure 
The New York Tailors Always Dictate the Fashions for this Country 
SENDus ag! name and we’ll send you Free our Handsome Instruct- 

ng Style Book illustrated with Clever Ideas 
e will also send Samples of Cloth and our Self- Meas- 
urement Outfit for taking yourown Measurements at Home. 
organization is so complete that you take absolutely NO RISK. Your 
Garments are cut from — own individual Measurements by our 
atterns are preserved for future reference. 
WE GUARANTEE TO PLEASE AND FIT YOU PERFECTLY 
OR REFUND YOUR MONEY WITHOUT ANY ARGUMENT. 


RESSED 
Miles from Broadway, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, for many seasons, and their 
NTINUED iN. a SMAR' 
expert workmanship and the INDIVIDUALITY we give our Garments. 


IF YOU HAVE A FAULT IN YOUR FIGURE, PLEASE 

MENTION IT AND WE WILL HIDE IT FOR YOU. 
DIRECT TO THE CONSUMER ONLY. From MILL TO MAN is the TRUE 
way to put it. Having NO Agents we save you at least Two Middlemen’s Profits. 


v 
to any Part of the United States, which Means a Big Saving to You. 


THE NEW YORK TAILORS,C 729 to 731 Broadway,New York City 


The Largest Mail-order Merchant Tailors to Men in the World. 
Est. 17 Years. We Have No Agents or Branches. 


Free 


$12501.$2500 





for Smart 
Our 


New Yorkers and Men Thousands of 


proof of our T STYLING, 


and postpaid. We also 
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*‘Silent 
as the 


106-Inch Wheel Base 


NORTHER| 


Stars.’’ 


24»: $1600 


f. 0. b. Factory, with five lamps, hora and tools 


@ More power, greater refint- 
p1\), ment—is the message of out 
new Catalog. ‘‘It’s a pleasure 
—not a crucifying luxury 
—to own a Northern” be- 
cause it has the simplest 
control and simplest mech- 
anism of any car. You caf 
drive and care for it yout 
self. Write for new Cata- 
log—explainsits exclusive 
advantages in detail. 
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HIS is a photograph from life 

—not a fashion drawing 

**idealized"’ by an artist. We 
lay great stress on this fact for it 
shows how 


Young Men’s 


“HARVARD” Clothes 


look when worn by the ordinarily 
proportioned young fellow. We 
make *‘ HARVARD " clothes to fit 
theaverage young man, not only the 
physically perfect. That's why you 
can always find a ‘“‘HARVARD" 
that will fit you correctly and you 
could try on a dozen suits made by 
as many different manufacturers 
and not find one to fit and look 
half as well. The material of 
“HARVARD” clothes is ALL 
WOOL, guaranteed free from mer- 

cerized cotton. The price 

All $1 - Guar- 
Wool anteed 
Fabrics are the latest spring pat- 
terns and shades, including the new 
Olives and Tans, Sizes 32 to 38. 
We say positively that there is no 
substitute ‘‘just as good.’’ Write 
to us for the name of the store in 
your town that sells‘“HARVARD"’ 
clothes. 

of your local dealers now handles our clothing we 
to one who will take your measure and send it 
tous, Wewill send him a ‘‘ HARVARD "’ Suit so that both 
youan’hecan judge for yourselves. It won't cost you norhim a 
geatityou don’t like thesuit. We will pay all express charges. 


DAUBE, COHN & CO. #etabiishea 
Hercules Bidg., Fifth Avenue, Chicago > 4 


—— 


Easy Money 


This machine makes it for 
you while you eat, sleep or 
attend to other business. 


The Only Practical 
Cigar Seller 
yet devised. Delivers cigars in perfect 
. Arranged for any size of 
coin, feeding to order. Compact and 
beautiful. Made of nickel or copper as 
ir wish. Costs $10— Lasts always. 
rejects “slugs” and “bad money.” 
Some owners make $50 per week 


me quick and secure good terri- 
tory. ing fast. Write today. 


Automatic Vending Machine Company 
2-12 Industrial Bldg., Indianapolis 


HOW TO GET 
4 FINE PICTURES 


FREE 


To every reader of this 

periodical who is interested 

} in outdoor life we will send 

4 without charge a set of four 

\ j beautiful pictures. They are 

4} printed on heavy art paper 

and will make excellent deco- 

i rations, framed, in passe-par- 

4 tout, or just as they are; size 
10%x7% inches. We make this offer to enable us to 
you information about our “‘ Standard Library 

of Natura! History’’—a unique, unusually attractive } 
work, In writing, enclose ten cents (silver or stamps) 
to pay for wrapping and postage. This will be re- 
if you request it after examining the pic- 

tures. Don’t confuse these with cheap pictures, 
4§ they would be sold in art stores for 50 cents each. 


‘THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, 65 Fifth Avenue, New York 


CLASS PINS wiccis 


br Society or Lodge—College or School 
Factory to you. Made to order in any style or material. 
Read this offer. Hither of the two styles here illustrated, 
enameled in one or two colors and showing any letters 
or numerals, but not more than shown in illustra- 


tion. Silver Plate $1.00 doz. 
Sample 10c. 
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FREE—our new and 
handsomely illustrated catalog—shows new 
Styles in gold and silver. guar- 
Antec Celluloid Buttons and Ribbon Badges 
Prices. Special designs and estimates free. 
Bros. Co., 13 South Avenue, Rochester, N.Y. 


Makes and burns its own gas and 
produces a pure white, steady, 
safe, 100 eons power light. No 
wick, smoke, dirt, grease or odor. 


THE BEST LIGHT 


" f CANDLE 
= AO 02-97 Lighted instantly. Over 200 styles. 
Agents wanted. Write for catalog. 
BEST LIGHT CO. 
6-85 E. Sth St., Canton, 0. 
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to have your foolishness, we’ll make it a 


ten, maa 
yy !” said Surabaya. “I begin to 
believe we're goin’ to have a pe pa 
—, after gt 9: settled hi bs 
e table again, again produced hi 
wallet. ‘‘And I bid fifteen.’ 
“You what?” asked the rat-faced 
prisoner. . 
‘““Why, of course! What kind of an 
auction sale do you think this is, anyway?” 
“ But, say!” said the ‘‘ auctioneer,” as the 
iron entered into him. ‘How high do you 
calculate to hang it up before you finish?’’ 
‘‘Why, that’s.even a sillier question than 
the first! And both of you New York 
authorities in the business, besides!” 
“Oh, you might as well get down to it!” 
cried the “‘assistant” rabidly. ‘“‘He’s got 
us just where he wants us, ain’t he? And 
they’re filling the tables up at Frenchy’s 
right now! e’ll make it twenty.” 
‘“Twenty-fivel” said Surabaya, 
added to is pile accordingly. 


y. 
. ‘ oe 2 


“Forty-five!” 

And at that the “‘auctioneer” thrust his 
“assistant” ferociously aside. ‘‘ You don’t 
need to keep jumpin’ it up a million at a 
time, do youse?”’ 

‘Ah, get sore again, now!” 

‘‘And cause enough to get sore!” 

“‘Say, maybe you want to stay here till 
there ain’t anything left to eat in N’ York? 
The quicker we get it squared the quicker 
we get to the lunch place.” 

‘*And, o’ course, J ain’t thinkin’ o’ that! 
I been eatin’ five meals a day since Tues- 
day, ain’t I?” 

hey snapped at each other precisely 
like the last pair of timber wolves Surabaya 
had put behind the bars. In the end, how- 
ever, the older one had his way. ‘“We 
don’t have to shove the price right through 
the roof!” he said. ‘‘ You leave me to run 
it. Forty-six.” 

nate said Surabaya. 

Fifty-seven.” 

‘‘ Sixty-seven.” 

And thereupon the ‘‘auctioneer’’ was in 
= turn flung yards back from the place of 

i . 
“‘Ain’t I as hungry as you?” he shouted 
aga 


and 


in. 
‘“‘Ah, shut yourself, and let me get it 


finished! Seventy! rr 

“Seventy-five!” 

‘‘Righty.” 

‘‘Kighty-five!” 

‘‘Ninety!”’ 

“Ninety-five!” 

‘‘Sa-a-y! fer one o’ them guns!” 

‘Yes, and a fat lot of good that’d do 
you!” cried his chief. ‘‘But don’t let’s be 
in a hurry at all! You talk about me 
keepin’ us here till Frenchy’s is full! A 
hundred!”’ 

‘‘And a hundred’s a good figure, too,” 
said Surabaya meditatively. ‘‘But, never- 
theless, I think I’ll have to make it a hun- 
dred and five:” 

‘‘A hundred and ten.” 

‘‘And a hundred and ten takes it! 
You’ve bid up well. You deserve to get it, 
and get it you do!” 

So saying he counted himself out the 
amount from that scattered roll of theirs, 
grasped his ‘‘snake-bag” and_ sticks, 
picked up that old sea-lion skin valise and, 
snapping it to, started for the door! 

At the awfulness of the roar that then 
burst from that hall bedroom even those 
small blacktails paused a moment, daunted. 
‘‘Whad you mean? Where yougoin’ to?” 

‘What do I mean?” repeated Surabaya 
with an astonishment quite measureless. 
“Why, isn’t this the valise we were biddin’ 
on? You didn’t get the idea that we were 
biddin’ on anything else? And I remem- 
ber the words I —that I’d leave what- 
ever | bid along with my valise, unless you 
gentlemen’d bid more to have me take it 
away; I was particular about that so’s there 
couldn’t be any misunderstandin’ 5 

‘‘Sa-a-y!” said that auctioneer’s ‘‘assist- 
ant.” 

“But your snakes?” gagged that ‘‘auc- 
tioneer,”” who was slower. 

‘‘Those snakes?’”’ And from the corners 
of the big man’s mouth there escaped a 
species of double cluck. ‘“‘Why, friends, I 
hate to see you takin’ it like this—but I 
suppose you might say that those snakes 
are ow Pha somethin’ to look at.” He 
brushed three of them back from the door, 
slipped through, clicked the lock behind 
him, and, putting the key into his pocket, 
took his way 1 tly down the stairs. 
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Ten Men are Favorably Mentioned for This Great Office: 


BRYAN, CANNON, FAIRBANKS, FOLK, HUGHES, JOHNSON 
KNOX, LaFOLLETTE, 


SHAW, AND TAFT 

We know something of their political views, but little of their personal traits and habits. 
What are their antecedents and ancestry? 
What are their home occupations and relaxations? 
What are their social ties and to what secret orders do they belong ? 
What are their church connections? 
What are their views on temperance and other great moral issues? 





@ Ten articles wholly impartial but absolutely true, describing 
the personal side of these ten men, are to be published immedi- 
ately in ten weekly issues of the HOME HERALD. 


$100.00 IN GOLD 


QA prize of $100 in gold will also be given October 1st, reo8, 
to that person, young or old, who gives the best reasons (in 100 
words or less) for the nomination of the particular candidate of 
his choice next June. The committee awarding this prize is 
composed of the editor, in association with these well known 
men: Bishop Samuel Fallows, and Goy. J. Frank Hantly, of Indiana. 


@If you wish to know some interesting and authentic facts con- 
cerning the personal life of the ten men who are being considered 
for the greatest elective office in the world read, the Home 
HERALD for the next ten weeks. It will be even more than ever 
one of the most interesting publications in the world. 
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JupGe McKenzie CLELAND, who has been a subscriber for nearly fifteen years, 
has lately said : 

“Of all the papers which come to my house the Home Herald is one of the 
very brightest and best and most highly prized. My children are always eager 
to get it,and we all like it and feel we could not do without it. 1 enjoy a paper 
that dares to be original, independent and feariess.”’ 


If you wish to read an original, independent and fearless descrip- 
tion of the personal side of these ten leading presidential can- 
didates, cut out or copy attached coupon which secures you the 
Home HERALD thirteen weeks for only 25 cents —a quarter of a 
year for a quarter of a dollar, including these ten great articles. 
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Any one may compete for the prize and need not become a subscriber in 
order to do so. The contest closes September Ist, 1908. 
Do not delay, send your money now before these articles begin. This offer 
is for a limited time only and will not be repeated in this publication. 
STAMPS ACCEPTED. IF COIN 1S SENT WRAP SECURELY IN TOUGH PAPER 


THE HOME HERALD, 114 LASALLE Ave,, CHICAGO. 


I ENCLOSE 25 CENTS FOR WHICH SEND ME POSTPAID THIRTEEN WEEKLY 
ISSUES OF THE HOME HERALD, WHICH WILL CONTAIN THE ARTICLES QN 
THE TEN PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES, DESCRIBING THEIR PERSONAL LIFE, 
IN ACCORDANCE WITH YOUR SPECIAL OFFER, 
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Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen’s Foot-Ease, a powder for the feet. It relieves painful, swollen, 
smarting, nervous feet, and instantly takes the sting out of corns and 
bunions. It’s the greatest comfort discovery of the age. Allen’s 
Foot-Ease makes tight-fitting or new shoes feel easy. It is a certain 
relief for ingrowing nails, perspiring, callous and hot, tired, aching 
feet. We have over 30,000 testimonials. TRY IT TO-DAY. Sold 
by all Druggists and Shoe Stores, 25c. Do not accept any substitute. 
Sent by mail for 25c. in stamps. 


FREE TRIAL PACKAGE sent by mail. 

Address ALLEN S, OLMSTED, LE ROY, N.Y. 

BANKING BY MAIL AT 4% INTEREST 
We invite you to send for a copy of our new booklet, “ Questions and 

Answers concerning Banking by Mail,” which will tell you of a safe and con- 


venient method whereby you can lay aside a portion of your earnings and have 
it draw 4% interest, compounded twice a yeat. Please ask for Booklet ““M.” 


THE CITIZENS SAVINGS & TRUST CO. 
CiLEVELANDO. OHIO ] THE CITY OF BANKS 
CAPITAL & SURPLUS 2 MILLION DOLLARS 


STAMP COLLECTORS 5372 Fin"% Reprints 
subscription to REDFIELD'S 
STAMP WEEKLY, the largest, best printed and best illustrated | 
weekly stamp paper in the world. We give each new 6 months’ 
subscriber a nice stamp m cat. value $3.75, . Address 


THE REDFIELD PUB. CO., 808 Maia Street, Smethport, Pa. 





‘* In a pinch, 
use Alien’s 
Foot-Ease.’’ 














OUR BUILDING 





— 225 ass’t select, incl. Columbia, Malay, 
Peru, etc., Se. 50 diff. including Comoro, Australia 
(Swan), Labuan and nice Album, 5c. 1000 Mix. 
1Sc. Agts. wtd.50 per cent. 112 p. List of 1200 Sets, 
Pkts. and $1 worth of Coupons Free. Wa ps 
E. J. SCHUSTER CO., Dept. 6, 8ST. LOUIS, MO. 














If you want 
tok 


sertion that stretches when 
you want it to, that moves 

every time that you move. 
are the ideal garments for athletes and business 
. They come in Anee and fui lengths, in light 

or heavy weight winter fabrics with Shirts to match. 
If your Haberdasher cannot supply you in your favorite 
ic and exact size, write us. 


Physical Culture Book Free 


On request we will send a valuable treatise on 

“Physical Culture for the Busy Business Man," which 

also illustrates the various styles and gives you the 
prices of all our garments. 


J. A. SCRIVEN COMPANY 


16-18 BE. 15th St. New York ( 





Simple— Powerful 
The machine for BUSINESS, PLEASURE or 
SPORT. Perfect control. Reliable. Durable. 
Ask for Special Cat. K. 


HENDEE M’F’G CO., Springfieid, Mass. 
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UNBEATABLE EXTERMINATOR 
Being all poison, one 15c. box will spread or 
make 50 to 100 little cakes that will kill 500 to 
1000 rats and mice. Knocks Bed Bugs silly, 
puts Roaches and Ants out of business in a jiffy. 
15c., 25c. and 75c. boxes at all druggists and country stores. 
EB. S. WELLS, Chemist, Jersey City, N. J. 











BROKEN-DOWN ARCH OR WEAK INSTEPS 
CAUSE RHEUMATISM, LAMENESS and 
TENDERNESS of the feet, also legs, knees, and 
backache, and possibly deformity. The 


C & H ARCH INSTEP SUPPORT 


will prevent all this. Give size shoe. 


wey Se 


A shadow view showing steel arch ' 
thro’ leather top. 
50c a pair. Your dealer 
or by mail. 


C & H ARCH SHANK CO., Dept. E, Brockton, Mass. 
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Simply send us a postal, and receive free our illustrated, 9,059-word 
Business Booklet, which tells how priceless business experience, 
squeczed from the lives of 112 successful men, may be made yours — 





yours to boost your salary, yours to increase your profits. Sending 


for this free Bcoklet binds you to nothing, involves no obligation; 
yet it may be the means of starting you on the road to better things. 
Surely you will not deny yourself this privilege when it involves 
oniy the risk of a postal—a penny! Send to 

SYSTEM, Dept. 26, 151-157 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


AGENTS There's big money in selling our wonderful 
Seven Piece Kitchen Set 
Send for sworn statement $12 daily profit. Experience un- 


necessary. Outfit free. Thomas Mig. Co., 7816 K St., Dayton, 0. 
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**Let it 
well,” he told himself. ‘‘I’ll have to allow 
them t or four hours more of it at 
least. So, in the mean time, I might as 
well find a restaurant and get me some- 
thin’ to eat. I wonder now—I wonder 
where that ‘Frenchy’s’ is?” . 

And it was after nine when he descended 
from the ‘‘El” into Allen Street again. 

The youth was still in the deserted hall- 
way, and he looked a great deal more 
hunted than he had before. He wanted to 
talk to Surabaya, too. But the big man 
poset by: am.298 5 the stairs. He 

ocked upon the , and this time 
announced himself. . . . Conceding a 
point of politeness by accepting the re- 
sponse he received as an invitation, he 
struck a match and let himself in. 

‘‘Well, gentlemen,” he said, as he found 
their gas jet, ‘‘it’s only these blacktails 
that’s saved you. For, as I told you sev- 
eral times, they’re valuable.’”’ With amaz- 
ing quickness and accuracy he dropped a 
snake-stick over the neck of the nearest, 
swept the others out of striking distance 
(rattlesnakes will ‘‘fight back” only within 
their own radius), and set to work. 

“T think I'll have to take os yo 
friends’ ironware there’’—he indicated the 
two revolvers and the housebreaking out- 
fit —‘‘ otherwise it might get you into trou- 
ble, someway. As for that hundred and 
ten of yours, I was low-down enough to 
fool you about that. I never had the first 
idea of keepin’ it. I—TI intend to put it 
into a line of rare king cobras that I’ve got 
anoptionon. . . . po-tect Fem needn’t 
buzz your blessed tails right off.” . . . 

He made ready to thrust the last of those 
small rattlers into that be age bag. 
‘‘And the next time people talk to you 
lads about chickens comin’ home to roost, 
you'll be able to tell them that there’s 
other things, and things a ae Se more 
dangerous than chickens born from eggs!” 


HITTING THE 
LOAN SHARK 


(Concluded from Page 9) 


legal assignment of wages is taken, or the 
bank’s treasurer is given the right to draw 
the borrower’s wages and take out what 
is due on a loan. A married man may 

ive his note, indorsed by his wife—a 

evice that is said to prevent needless 
borrowing, because in such case both must 
know about the transaction. Life insur- 
ance policies may also igned as secu- 
rity. Virtually every man who works in 
that establishment, even transiently, can 
obtain a ready cash loan from this associa- 
tion. Yet, despite the apparent looseness 
of security, losses have been very few 
indeed. ns are paid back in weekl 
installments. About twenty thousand do 
lars is regularly out at interest. 

The chief asset of a wage-earner or 
salaried employee is his time. 

Emergencies arise when, like a business 
house, ¥ must realize quickly on this 
asset. 

Loan sharks not only thrive on such 
necessities, but their activity bears a rough 
sort of ratio to the me cage d of pay-day. 
The weekly pay-day gives them the least 
margin for operation. The monthly pay- 
day gives them a margin as wide as the 
weit How long a period a month is to 
men earning wages is shown by the fact 
that some of the Southwestern railroads 
hold to-day nearly ten million dollars in 
wages that have been earned, but never 
collected. , 

Frequent pay-days mean more book- 
keeping for the employer. Add a system 
of loaning money on top of that, and the 
extra accounting needed may become 
burdensome. Yet special forms can be 
devised to reduce this detail, as in the case 
of the department store mentioned above, 
which has a loan-form like a bond. Once 
this form is filled out accounting becomes 
almost automatic. If the employer does 
not want to go this length there is still the 
resource of helping his people organize and 
run a loan association of their own. Cer- 
tain classes of employees may be incapable 
of this. But in nine out of every ten cases 
they are quite competent to relieve them- 
selves of the loan shark by the simple 
device of borrowing their own money. 
And that’s the most certain way of putting 
the loan shark out of business—getting 
into the same business one’s self with a 
cheaper line of goods. 
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OT one householder ip 
ten realizes the heal. 
importance of a sanila 
bathroom. But when yg 
consider for a minute 
the health-barometer of | 
entire home is governed ah. 
solutely by domestic sanitary 
conditions, and that its rise or fall 
is largely regulated by the r 
or unsanitary condition of the bath 
you can readily see the extreme necessity 


equipping your bathroom with only the most sanitary fixtures, 


eM “Standard” Porcelain Enameled Ware 


is the standard of sanitary equipments for the home, 


“Standard” “Green & Gold” Label Fixtures, because of their th, non-absorbent 
without joint or crevice, their one-piece construction, and the indestructibility of their snowy 
ing, are sanitary to the highest degree and safe-guard the health of your home as no other fixture” 
can. Genuine “Standawd” Ware lasts longer, is more beautiful, and gives greater satisfaction in” 
use than any other plumbing system in the world. You can equip your home throughout with | 
“Standavd” “Green & Gold” Label Fixtures for the same price you would pay for ung * 
and unsanitary equipment. 

There is but i —sati ically—and for all time. i “a 

genuine sSteodend? Porcelain ric mie pale By nT + heer ered are getting what a 


Send for our Sree 100 page book—" Modern Bathrooms''—the most complete and beautiful book ever issued on the 
Sanitary subject. Write today, enclosing 6c. postage, giving name of your architect and plumber t/ selected, 


Address, Standard Sanitary ‘Mfa.Co.. Dept. B, Pittsburgh, Pa., U.S.A, 
Offices and Showrooms in New York: “Standatd’ Building, 35-37 West 31st Street. se 
Pittsburgh Showroom, 949 Penn Avenue. 


London, Eng. : 22 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. New Orleans: Cor. Baronne and St. Josephs Six» 
Louisville : 325-329 West Main Street. Cleveland : 648-652 Huron Road, S. <i 
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America’s Largest Publishing House 


4 


P. F. Collier & Son are not only publishers of | 

Collier's, The National Weekly. They manufac 4 
ture, and sell, by subscription (entirely separate from 
Collier's), over four million standard books a year. 
A few titles on the Collier catalogue follow: 


Balzac (Saint-Aubin Edition,25 vols.) * Irving, Washington (Biographical 
Carlyle (Schiller Edition, 20 vols.) Edition, 15 vols.) 
Cooper (Darley Edition, 25 vols.) Kingsley, Charles (Bideford Edition, 
Crawford, F. Marion (Authorized 14 vols.) 
Edition, 32 vols.) Lincoln (Centennial Edition, 8 vols.) 
Dickens (Cruikshank Edition, 30 Muhlbach (/8 vols.) 
vols.) Reade, Charles (Ipsden Edition, 16 
Disraeli (Primrose Edition, 11 vols.) vols.) 
Dumas (Historical Edition, 25 vols.) Roosevelt, Theodore (Executive Edi- 
Eliot (Arbury Edition, 12 vols.) tion, 16 vols.) : 
Foreign Classical Romances (20vols.) Schiller, Friedrich von (Centenary 
French Classical Romances (20 vols.) Edition, 8 vols.) 
Goethe (Complete Works, 10 vols.) Scott (Dryburgh Edition, 25 vols.) 
Haggard, H. Rider (Authorized Edi- Shakespeare (Comedies and Trage- 
tion, 23 vols.) dies, 8 vols.) 
Hugo (Valjean Edition, 9 vols.) Thackeray (Complete Works, 24 vols.) 


A complete illustrated catalogue—1oo pages—of P. F. Collier & 
Son’s publications will be mailed to any address on receipt of 
five cents in stamps. Address 


P. F. COLLIER & SON 


414 West Thirteenth Street New York City 
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The tie that 
binds consumers 
to fogs | is 


quality. ose 
who ae used 


rusnves Pillsbury's 
‘oaldaindhiine BEST Flour | 


for a_ lifetime 
are now also 
using 


Pillsbury’s BEST ¢ 
Breakfast Food 


- om 


In these days of increasing food Pisevers sear eacal 
cost, Pillsbury’s BEST Breakfast aati 
Food comes as a welcome addition a. . - wa 
to the table. Each package makes *y t »\\ \ OR | HW 4 
12 lbs. of incomparable, delicious, ANN ) Sn , es 
white food at a minimum cost— — IN : — 
LP ig 


ay \\\ 
Pillsbury Quality too. AY WV yh 


| BS i a 
Refuse Substitutes,— Some 


dealers may offer you inferior 
quality because of larger profits. 
Look for the name Pillsbury 


on the sack or package. 
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Save Half the Expense of Decorating 
Have More Artistic Walls 


Send size of your rooms—state direction in which they face—give trim of woodwork, height of 
ceiling—let the Alabastine Company supply you with beautiful color schemes free. Send today, please. 





The Sanit ary Wall Costing. 


can be applied to any wall for less than 2 cents per square yard for material. 


The saving is really more because you can apply Alabastine yourself—or, if you want expert service, you may employ a 
painter or decorator. Then, when your walls are once covered with Alabastine, you do not have to scrape or wash it off when you 
wish to re-decorate. Simply cover up the carpet and the furniture, and apply another coat of Alabastine— and you may change the 
tint if you care to. This saves half the cost of re-decoration. 


The Ideal, Artistic Wall Covering 


Alabastine is a dry powder which is mixed with cold water and easily applied with a flat 7-inch wall brush. It comes in 
packages as shown above. 
50 cents a package for the white, or 55 cents a package for any of the many tints. Paint, drug, hardware and general 
stores sell Alabastine. 
Send 2 cent U. S. stamp for Alabastine book giving many actual samples of the soft, velvety Alabastine tints with much 
useful information. 
Do You Own a Large Apartment or Office Building? 
Let us show you how you can reduce your maintenance bills one-third 
and give your tenants better’ walls. Ask for special letter, please. 


The Alabastine Company, 907 Grandville Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Eastern Office, Dept. H, 105 Water Street, New York City. 
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Copyright, 1908, B. Kuppenheimer & Co., Chicago. 


- 


care and consideration. Good clothes to him mean an opportunity —an 
advantage to be grasped. 
Kuppenheimer Clothes to you should mean the same—an opportunity —an 
advantage which everyone concedes is accorded a well-dressed man. 
Just now the passing of so many custom-tailored men to the Kuppenheimer 
ranks, without lowering by one jot their clothes ideals, is vivid proof of the quality 
and merit of what we make. 


Cx: business judgment prompts the man of affairs to select his clothes with 


You’ll find the merchant who has Kuppenheimer Clothes a good one to deal with — 
well-informed on fine apparel. A book of authoritative styles mailed upon request. 


THE HOUSE OF KUPPENHEIMER 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 




































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































